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PREFACE. 



'TT^ H E Chriftiau Church may be con* 
"*" iickred as a vaft cotQiminity^ a 
great and noble repubUc> founded on Di- 
vine inftitittion^ and goyemed by pecu- 
liar laws both ^ a r«Ugk>u$ and political 
nature. Its internal conflitution, its fyftem 
of dcNfirine, difcipHme, worflup and poli- 
ty^ and its exteraftl fkuation and circum- 
(l&nqas in the world, whether proiperous 
G€ adverfe, depreflfed or triumph$nt> do 
juflly merit attention. Here mull open 
a wide field for curiqus relearch and ob" 
iervation. 

The 



Th E fupport and government of fo im* 
menfe a locietyj^ the movements of fuch 
a complicated machine, and, — rwhilft it 
points to fublimer obje<^s, and would 
(leer ^ cioiirfe to cejcftial habitations,, its 
intimate connec^lion, in mean time, with 
this world, with princes and potentates, 
with ftates and kingdoms, with tranlac- 
tlons of peace and war, with any. new 
event or revolution, and with men of 
every rank and character, — ^all this ferves 
remarkably to enrich and diverfify the 
fceqe of Ecclefiaftipal Hiftory, 

Th I s, however. It muft be owned, is 
too little known by many ; and whilft ^ 
they rqam at large through other Ids va- 
luable volumes of hiftory, they prepofte-= 
roufly negledl this more curious and in- 
tcrefling one, calculated to improve a 
(olid, fagacious tafte ; and even to gratify, 

ip fpme degree, an imagination turned 

fcM: 
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for romance, Qonfidering the numerouf 
and marvellous incidents with which it b 
croiided* 



To remove a confiderable obje^on 
made by Ibme, I have, in the following 
performance, lopped off numberlefs ex* 
crelccncies which over-load our Church- 
hiftories in general ; whilft, however, I 
have judged it proper, to introduce a va- 
riety of epifodes and obfervations omitted 
by others. Yet, I find, that fbme, on the 
other hand, have affefted luch a (hort, 
fyftematic method, as to render their ac- 
count of things little better than a mere 
chronological index, jejune and uninte- 
refHng, whilft they have neglefted to lay 
open the true fprings of aftioh, to trace 
the movement and gradual evolution of 
affairs, or to refolve into their proper , 

caufes the various events and revolutions 

which they too tranfiently relate, 

I 
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I have aimed at Something of a me* 

dium between both thofe extremes : Whe-» 

ther I have fucceeded or not, others rauft 
determine. 



With a farther view to introduce to 
more general attention the Hiftory of the 
Church, I have foUowed out a kind of 
continued narration, through the Four 
GRAND Periods into which I have dL^ 
vided the Work; This, I knew, wc^ld 
be more agreeaWe to the prefent poUCheil 
tafte, than, if I had formafly thrown it 
into feparate centuries and ilibdivifions^ 
as nxoft other hiftoiians do, though they 
acknowledge this method is attended with 

feveral difiidvantages. Thus alfb, I have 

avoided in particular, many difagreeabl^^ 

repetitions, whUft, at fame time, I have 

been duly attentive to chronological order, 

and to the natural feries of events, and 

that 
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that tjoo, even when I venture on a new 
and peciiifiar acrangement^ 



Some liich compendious view of Ec» 
clefiaftical Hiftoiy, from the commence* 
meat of Chrifiiaaity to ihe bie^inmng of 
die prefent century, as' tliis now offered 
to the public, has been thought by Ibme 
a pedbrmance, if jM-operly executed, in 
fonae measure wanting in the htftorical 
departoAenc. This kind of fuouBary, con- 
taining the elements of Church Hiftory, 
may be of particular ufe to flich who have 
not leifijre to peruJfe larger volumes, and 
win not;, it is hoped, be altogether un- 
profitable nor unpleafant even to thofc, 
who have made this branch of iludy an 
objed of Ibrae attention, ^ven from the 
brevity of it a deeper inipreflion may be 
rivetted in the mind,-7-juft as we retain 
a more diftind remembrance of a land- 
scape that is not too extenfive and varie- 
gated J 



^^ 
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gated ; or, as a principal piece in paitit* 
ing ftrikes the eye more exquifitely> the 
left it is encumbered with a group of 
figured. 

Where the fubje<5l:s Were rich and copn 
6us, it was not eafy always to hold art 
equal hand ; and (bme may perhaps imsl-i 
gine, that I have been tod difFufive ort 
fbme dccalions> arid afFedled too much 

brevity upon others. All I (hall lay is, 
that I apprehend every tnan is at liberty 
to chilfe his own fubje6l, and to treat it 
ilfter his own manner, agreeable to the 
particular plan which he hitnfelf propofes. 
The public poflefi the undoubted privi-" 
lege of approving or condetnning as they 
fhall fee proper, and to their verdift every 
author is obliged to fubmit. 

To comprile (b much as I have done 
within fuch narrow limits, was accompa- 
nied 



L ^^ J 

nied with conlidcrable diflficulty. I have 
fbmetimes found myfelf doubtful of pro- 
ceeding, and almoft ready to be embarrafi- 
ed amidfl a multiplicity of fcenes and 
events, where the ground would have 
been fmooth and eafy upon a more ex- 
tenfive icale, which did not, however, 
quadrate with my plan. On the fame 
foot, I have been frequently obliged to 
decline remarks, and even to force myfelf 
away from reflexions that occurred, dur- 
ing my progrefi in this work. 

HowEvfiR, I have in general marked 
the introdudion and propagation of Chri- 
ftianity in the world, the perfecutions it 
underwent, the her-efies which fprung up 
in the Church, the illuftrious men, parti- 
cularly the primitive Fathers who flourifh- 
ed in it, the mofl celebrated councils which 
were convened, and the various ulages, 
rites, and ceremonies gradually adopted. 

^ I 
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I have confidered the rife, the advance- 
ment, and fyftem of Popery ^ that amazmg^ 
myfterious ftrucflure ; difplayed the origin 
and traced the progrefs of the Reformation 
in the different kingdoms and countries 
of Europe, in one connected view ; aflign- 
cd the caufeB that contributed to ftop its 
growth and enlargement ; fbted a fort of 
eftimate between Popifli and Proteflant 
States ; and occafionsdly introduced many 
paflages of civil hiftcwy, which ferved to 
illuftrate or embelli(h the hiftory of the 
Church. At i&me time, I have paid fome 
attention to the difcovery or cultivation of 
the arts and fciences,. to the decline or 
improvements of learning and philofophy, 
efpecially as thefe have had any influence 
on religion, or upon the ftate and charac'* 
tcr of its votaries*^ 



Should this performance be fo fortth- 

nate as to meet with a favourable recep- 
tion 



\ 
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tion, fuch a flattering circumftance may 
encourage me to publi(h feveral other 
Trails and Diflertations on various fob- 
jeds, Ibme of which are akeady prepar ed 
for the prefs* 

In mean time^ I hope the indulgent 
Reader will make candid allowances^ for 
any miftakes or defeats he may difcover, 
in what is now with all humility prefented 
to his hand* 
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feCCLESIASTTICAL HISTORY, 

FROM T &E 

<:0MMENCEMENT of CHRISTIANITt, 

T O T H S 

Beginnino of the Present Century* 



In FOUR PARTS. 



PART I. 

TllE ftudy of hiftory in general is agree- 
able, improving, and ufcftil : By it wc 
enter into human, life, take a furvey of 
human affairs, gratify the boundlefs cu« 
riofity of the foul of man, and enlarge the fpherc 
oiF our knowledge. In it we learn, in a fpecial 
manner, the fcience of mankind, and behold them 
in all their variety of characters and fituations. 

This makes to pafs in regular review before us^ 
the origm, the progrefs, the eflablifhment of flatea 
land kingdoms, the flourifhing, the decline, the fub- 
yerfion of nations and empires, the various revolu- 
tions that have happened in the world, with their 
4>rings, and movements, and etfeds. 

Ecclefiaftical hiftory may not only exhibit thefc 
occaiionally in the courle of narration, but is at- 

A tended 



a An AbridoehenT of Part L 

tended with j|dditidnal circumftances peculiarly in- 
tcr^fting. The mod fplendid fcenes of civil hiftorr 
are for fuperior to vulgar life, arid are chiefly il- 
played for the benefit of thofe who move in higher 
"orbtts, and wha fupport public and diftinguifiied 
charaftcrs. 

The hiftory of the Chriftian Church, in its fevc- 
ral ftages and periods, becomes an objeft to every 
Chriftian, of whatever rank or denomination. His 
facred profeflion is here more immediately con- 
cerned, his paffions are thereupon more deeply in- 
terefted, and he may derive pcrfonal advantage 
from a review of his religion, not in theory, but in 
real life. 

Ecclefiafticsd hiftory opens a wide and extenfivc 
field, in which a vaft variety of objefts and events 
muft occur. Thefe, - if minutely traced and care- 
fully delineated, may aflford abundance of matter 
fufficient for many volumes. 

My defign is only to take a curfory glance of this 
large region, without traverfing every particular 
part, and to exhibit to view material fcenes, tha 
moft inftrudive and entertaming. This I (hall at- 
tempt, aiming at great brevity, but rtot over-foUici- 
tous about all the minuter delicacies of arrangement 
and embelliftiment, which might perhaps be expec- 
ted in a more full and formal hiftory. 

The duration of the world from the creation of 
it, to the appearance of Jesus Christ may be 
divided into fix ages.^ 

The firft, is from the creation to the flood, and 
confifts of 1656 years, i month, 26 days. 

The fecond, from the end of the deluge till the 
calling of Abraham, contains 426 years, 4 months^ 
1 8 days. Then at the divine call did the Patriarch 
depart from Ur of the Chaldecs to the land of 
Canaan* 

Tho 
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The third period reaches from the calling of 
Abraham to the deliverance of the children of 
Ifrael out of Egypt, a fpace of 430 ^cars. 

The fourth, from the departure of the Jews out 
of Egypt till the building of Solomon's temple^ is 
479 years, 17 days. 

The fifth, from the building of the temple to 
the end of the captivity of the Jews, extends to 
476 years. 

The fixth, from fetting of the Jews at liberty by 
Cyrus king of Perfia, till the birth of Jesu$ 
Christ, amounts to the number of 532 years. 

All tli^fe together make up 3999 years, and 7 
months ; though fome computations of chronology 
fix it at 3987 years, and others, the exad number 
of 4000 years. 

In this fulnefs of time, and when the proper pe- 
riod determined by the decrees of heaven arrived^ 
Jesvs Christ, the Son of God became incarnate. 
As the Son of , msm he fprang of the family of 
Abraham, and of the blood-royal of David, ac- 
cording to promifc, and was at this time borii 
at Bethlehem in Judca, during the reign of the 
emperor Auguftus Caefar. 

It is a general opinion, that the temple of Janus 
was then fhut, and that a profound peace univcrfally 
prevailed in the world. This pacific ftate of 
things favoured the propagation of the gofpel, and 
thereby the firft preachers of it were enabled to 
execute their divine commiffion with more fafety 
and fuccefs. It likewife reflefted a luftre upon 
chriftianity itfelf, and gave weight to its credibility, 
as it was not ufhered into the world amidft fcenes 
of war and blooiflied, of public diforder and ge- 
neral commotion, but when mankind enjoyed the 
fweets of eafe and tranquillity*, and were more at 
leifure to examine with exadnefs, and to wei^h 

with 
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4 An Abridgement of PartL 

with deliberation the truth or falfhood of religious 
- pretenfions. This was alfo a proper feafon for the 
appearance of the great, the merciful Mefliah, fuit- 
able to his charafter as the Prince of Peace, and em- 
blematical of his peaceful religion and empire, the 
grand objefts of which were reconciliation and love, 
harmony and happinefs. 

Some imagine that the aftual birth of Chrift 
does a few years precede our vulgar aera. But 
though this event may not be marked with minute 
precifion, occafioned by the different calculation^ 
of chronologifts, yet it is univerfally agreed, that 
it happened about the year of the world 4000 j 
a thoufand years after the dedication of Solomon's 
temple, and about the 754th year of Rome. 

Then it was that the celebrated Roman republic 
returned to a kind of monarchical ftate under the 
emperor Auguftus. In his time all the polite art* 
flourifhed, and though he was a confummate Statef- 
man and an illuftrious General, yet he was the dif- 
tinguifhed patron of learning, and allowed men of 
merit and tafte, free accefs to his prefence. 

The vaft extent of the Roman empire, and the 
fubjeftion of fo many nations and kingdoms to the 
fupreme dominion of a poliflied people, was of 
confiderable fervice in civilizing the world, and 
preparing the minds of men for a candid and ho- 
nourable reception of chriftianity. It opened up a 
focial correfpondence among people of different 
languages and cuftoms ; more eafy methods of 
communication to diftant provinces were formed ; 
the laws and manners of the Romans introduced 
into foreign countries, gradually improved the rude 
and barbarous inhabitants, and the benign light 
and influence of philofophy, diffufed a foftening 
and refinement, to which they had been formerly 
ftrangers. This, in concurrence with other caufes, 

did 
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did no doubt facilitate the progrefs of the gofpcl, 
after it made its appearance in the world. 

But it muft be acknowledged by all acquainted 
with hiftory, that notwithftanding the perfedion to 
which the polite arts ?ind fciences were carried, yet 
religion lay under a dark cloud, and fuperftition 
reigned triumphant both among Jews and Gentiles* 
The whole heathen world was addided to poly- 
theifm and idolatry, held a vaft multiplicity of gods 
and goddcffes, and worfhipped them in the groflcft 
manner. They adored the bofts of heaven, and 
bowed down tq (locks and ftones, they believed 
the moft abfurd and fabulous tales, and approach- 
ed their falfe deities with rites and ceremonies 
foolifli, impure and inhuman. They were igno- 
rant of the true God, who made heaven and earth, 
and all things therein, a Being of infinite, adorable 
perfeftions, and utter flrangers to rational and fpi- 
titual worfhip. In confequence of this, they ran 
into all manner of wickednefs, and a general cor- 
ruption and profligacy prevailed every where. 
Thus flood the theology and morality of paganifm. 

Even among the Jews, religion was at this pe- 
riod of time very much eclipfed and disfigured. 
They in fome meafure made void the law of Mofes 
by a number of miflaken notions, and fuperftitious 
obfervances. Thefe they partly imbibed during 
the Babylonifh captivity, and partly derived from 
the nations around them, with whom they lived iji 
conftant intercourfe, particularly, the Egyptians, 
Syrians, and Arabians f . Thefe ill-grounded and 
foolifh opinions, and their fiipernumcrary rites and 
ceremonies, which they intermingled with thofe of 
the law, were alfo fuitable to their own vain and 
corrupt hearts, and favoured the indulgencies of 

licentious 

t Vid. Spencer, De legibus Hebrsorum, vol. II. p. 1080^ 
;Mid Jofephus, book JII. ch. 7. 
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licentious prafticc* Accordingly tliey embraced 
many dangerous principles^ abandoned themfelves 
to every fpecies of vice, and were fplit into fcfts 
and parties. The moft famous of thefe were the 
Pharifees, Saddiicees, and Eflcnes* Thefe three 
celebrated feds acknowledged the divine legation 
of Mofes, and the authority of the Prophets, but 
notwithftanding this, they ftruck out new opinions 
of their own, and abounded in religious inno- 
vations, though ftriftly prohibited from this by 
dieir great legiflator. Thus does the church df 
Rome own the authority both of the Old and New 
Tcftament, whilft yet they maintain do£lrines and 
ufages contrary to both, and repugnant to reafoo, 
itfclf. The Pharifees fuperadd to the written law, 
that which they deliver by oral tradition. This 
they pretend was originally given to Mofes, though 
not recorded by him, and this they are pleafed ta 
put upon an equal footing with the former. Thus 
a wide door is flung open for the inventions and 
fancies of men, which may be multiplied and mo- 
dified without end or meafure. This the Pharifees^ 
did in numberlefs refpeds ; they difregardcd the 
genuine meaning of fcripture, put their ovm felfe 
glofles , and interpretations upon, it, and placed the 
urefs of religion in external fliew and ceremony, 
whilft they were full of deceit, hypocrify, and 
wickednefs. 

The Sadducees were a feft which commenced 
about 200 years before Chrift. It is faid to have 
been founded by one Sadoc, who taught there was 
neither angel nor fpirit, heaven nor hell ; to thefe 
dangerous tenets his difciples adhered, denying the 
refurredion of the body, and the immortality o£ 
the foul, whilft they gave themfelves up to work 
iniquity with grecdinds. 

The 
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The Efienes rejected the letter of the law and 
the natural meaning of it^ and chiefly confkkred 
it ac a kind of allegorical fyflem of fubKme and 
myfterious truths. They indulged flights of en- 
thufu&i, placed the whole of religion in filencc 
and contemplation ; loved folitude and abftra£lioa 
from the world, a^eded much rigour and aufterity 
of manners, and defpifed the duties of focial lite. 
This fanatical tribe fpread abroad through Syria^ 
Egypt, and the adjacent coxmtries, and their pecu- 
liar notions which aimed at fomcthing fuperior to 
humanity, infe£ked multitudes, who were of an in- 
dolent turn or gloomy comple:idon« From them 
I am apt to think, has the Romifli church copied 
the monaftic life, and hereupon founded fuch an 
amazing number of convents, nunneries, and mo<« 
nafteries, to the general detriment of fociety, but 
to its own great emolument. 

Thus we find the whole world, both Jews and 
Gentiles, were funk into deplorable ignorance, er- 
ror and wickedncfs, when it pleafed God to fend Je- 
fus Chrift into the world, as f ** a light to enlighten 
** the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Ifrael.^* 
It muft be acknowledged, that providence raifed 
up, from time to time, in diflerent kingdoms and 
. countries, men of exalted genius, who entertained 
jufter fentiments and more cxtenfive views. Such 
rofc fuperior in their apprchenfions of religion 
and virtue to the inferior vulgar, were diflatisfied 
with the fuperfl:ition of the times in which they 
lived, and made fome feeble eflforts to inilrud and 
reclaim mankind. But they were Unequal to the 
arduous taflc, and they themfclves were partly tinc- 
tured with the falfe notions and prejucUces which 
univcrially prevailed, were fometimes overborne by 
their unhaf:^ influence, and often perplexed with 
, "" doubts 

t Ltikc ti. 31. 
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doubts and uncertainties; This will apply even to 
the renowned Socrates ajid the illuftrious Cicero^ 
the two bright eyes of Greece and Rome. 

It required an extraordinary interpofition of hea-« 
ven, fomething above human power, wifdom, and 
authority, td teftify the errors and difbrders of the 
world, to difpcl the darknefs which hung over it^ 
and to bring about an entire and cfFeftual refor-r 
^lation. This was r«ferved for the Son of God 
himfelf, the great, the magnificent Mefliah. " Td 
^* him gave all the Prophets witnefs !*' And S^unt 
John the Baptift, a burning and fhihing light, was 
appointed his fore-runner, to prepare the way be- 
fore him, and as his herald and harbinger folcmnly 
to announce hid glorious appearance, John him^ 
felf wrought no miracles, but with a voice which 
made the whole land of Judea refound, he called 
oh all to repent, and to. receive in a proper manner 
the approaching Saviour* And fuch was the dig- 
nity of the Baptift's office, fuch the importance of 
his doftrincj fuch the innocence and noble aufteri- 
ty of his manners, that all acknowledged him a 
Prophet ; vaft multitudes flocked to fee and hear 
him in the wildemefs, and were baptized by him 
confeffing their fins. At fame time he had accefs 
to kings arid courts, " Herod feared John, heard 
** him gladly, ^ and did many things f /' Yea 
fome were ready to look on him as the Meifiab 
himfelf, with fuch veneration did thjey regard him^ 
efpecially as no Prophet had appeared among the 
people of the Jews for about 500 yekrs before. But 
he foon undeceived them, exprefsly declared that he 
was not the Chrifti and fpoke of himfelf in the 
moft diminutive terms when compared with him, 
** the latchet of whofe flioes he was not worthy to 
*^ loofe J." But now, towards the conclufion of 

the 

f Mark vi. 20. ^ Mark !• 7* Luke Ui« 1 6. 
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the rcign of Herod the Great, Jcfiii himfetf made 
his folemn entrahce into our world ; and John par- 
ticularly pointed him out, and laid *, *• Behold the 
*• Lamb of God which taketh awav the fins of the 
** world/' He was bom of the Virgin Mary after 
a miraculous manner, by the over-ihadowing power 
of the Holy Ohoft. At die time of his birth, a 
new ftsur appeared in the eaft to conduft certain 
Magi, the Princes and philofophers of that country 
to uie place of his nativity, who went and worfliip- 
ped him, and offered gifts of gold and fiankincenfe 
to him. And indeed in diftant countries, as well 
as in Judea, a general opinion prevailed, that there 
was foon to appear in tne world a very great and 
Hhiftrious Perfonage. This the Mefliah really was, 
tho' to comport with the myfterious plans or Pro- 
vidence, he vailed for a fealon the refplendent glo- 
ries of his original nature and charafter. Accor- 
dingly, he who was the brightnefs of the Father's 
glory, and the exprcfs image of his perfon, aflum- 
ed humap nature, and was bom in a low condition. 
Soon after his birth, he was obliged to fly into 
Egvpt, to avoid the rage of Herod's cruelty, who 
had conceived a jealoufy of him. When he was 
stoout twelve years of age, he dlfputed wittv^thc 
learned Rabbies in the tpmple, and converfecl with 
the Jewilh Doftors concerning the fublime tmths 
of religion, fo that all were ^ftonifhed at his know- 
ledge and judgment. He increafed in ftature and 
wifdom, and in favour with God and man, paid 
filial obedience to his Virgin Mother, and to Jo- 
feph his reputed Father, bccairfc betrothed to her, 
and with wonderful condefcenfion ftooped to the 
obfcurity of private life, till about the thirtieth 
year of his age. Then, at that time of life fixed 
fpr the Priefts under the law, to enter on the facer- 

B dotal 
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dotal fiin&ion, he afTumed a public charader, and 
declared hiaifclf to be the promifed Mqffiah, the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of the world, Thefe 
were very high pretenfions, and to fupport them, 
and to convince the world of the reality and ccr-t 
tainty of them, he appealed to the lingular excel* 
lence and fublimity of his doftrine, to many fa* 
moys prophecies pronounced of him^ through a fe« 
ries of almofl: four thouland years^ and to the mofi; 
aftonifliing miracles performed by himfelf. He 
ipake as never man fpake ; he taugnt as one having 
authority; and all were amazed at the gracious 
words which proceeded from bis mouth, and at the 
mighty wonders wrought by his hands. It doc3 
, not come within our plan here to ^nter into a de-^ 
tail of the life and actions, and dodrincs of Jefus 
Chrift. No Chriftian can be ignorant of thefe ; 
and a particular profecution of them would confti-i 
tute rather a theological than an hiftorical dif- 
courfe. 

But I would obferve, that the Son of God having 
fulfilled all righteoufncfs, having finiflied the work 
which the Father had given him to do, and con-i 
eluded the fcene of his public miniftry, which con- 
tinued near four years, was caufelefsly and cruelly 
put to death by the Jews* But for this end he 
came into the world, to tafte death for every man« 
He fuffered the juft for the unjuft, that he might 
bring us unto God, and offered up himfelf a facri- 
fice and propitiation, to atone for the fins of a 
guilty world. The chief priefls, and fcribes 
and rulers of the nation were moved with envy 
agsunft him, were offended at the refinement of his 
dodrine, whilfl the exalted fandity of his manners 
which (hone with unrivalled luftre, upbraided their 
whole behaviour } and the people were difappoint** 

ed 
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td as to their fectrlar proipcds, becaufe he refiiiecl 
to be King) and to ered a temporal kingdom. 
Thereupon their admiration was turned into rage 
Imd malice, they treated him with erery imaginable 
indignity, and crucified him between two thieves 
upon Mount Calvary, without the gates of Jerula<» 
lem« He bore all with unexampled patience and 
magnanimity, pafled through the moil mournful 
fcenes of ignominy and agony, with a grace and dig- 
tiity becoming the Son of God, and at laft went otf 
in a triumph of goodnefs and charity, praying foif 
his enemies, and fayin?,— ** Father forgive them^ 
** for they know hot what they do*." 

At that memorable junfture, the heavens were 
bvcr-caft wi A feblc darknefs, the earth trembled as 
if moving out of its place, and all nature ftruck 
with the unufiial and amazing fpedade, feemed to 
Sympathize widi its filtering Lord. 

This interefting and aftonilhmg event happened 
when Tiberius Ivas Roman Emperor, Pontius Pilate 
Governor of Judea, and Caiphas the High Prieft.-— * 
The body of Jefus was taken down from the crofs 
by Jofeph of Arimathea, an honourable counfellor^ 
•• Who wrapped it in fine linen, and laid it in a 
** feptdchre that was hewn out of a fock, wherein 
•• never man before ivas laid.'* 

But death could not have dominion over him^ 
neither did he fee . corruption. He had power to 
lay down , his life, he had power to take it up 
dgain ; and therefore, according to his own pre* 
di£lion, he rofe again on the third day triumphant 
from the grave. He appeared to his difciples, he 
eat and drank with them, converfed frequeridy 
with them, was fecn by five hundred brethren at 
once, abode with them for the fpacc of forty days, 

inftru£Hng 
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inftruding them In the things which pertained to 
the kingdom of God ; and afterwards, in the prc- 
fencc of his Difciples,he vifibly afccnded up to hea-» 
ven in a glorious manner. 

It was Gonfonant to reafon, fuitable to tfic wif- 
dom of the Son of God, and the intentions of Pro- 
viderice, to give a permanent cftablifhment and 
perpetuity, to that divine Religion which Chrift 
planted in the world. He therefore took meafurea 
which were every way proper to promote fo im- 
portant a purpofe. He inftituted^ when upon 
earth, a facred College of twelve Apoftles. Thefc 
were appointed as conftant attendants upon his 
perfon, to learn with exaftnefs arid certainty his 
divine dodrines, to obferve with attention his il- 
luftrious miracles, and to witnefs his unfpottcd in-* 
nocence, the exalted goodnefs and dignity of his 
character. Them alfo he commiffioned to preach 
the gofpel, and in his name to work all kinds of 
miracles for the confirmation of it. Afterwards, 
the Lord appointed feventy other Difcipfes for the 
fame end, and endued them with thp like miracu- 
lous powers. Some of thefe were afterwards in- 
fpired ta record in writing the facred truths d£ 
Chriftianity, which might remain a ftandard of 
evangelical faith to all fucceeding generations. 

Some have imagined that the number of the 
ApoftTes was an allufion to the twelve Tribes of It 
rael, whilft the feventy Difciples correfponded with 
^ the number of the Jewilh Sanhedrim. Thus might 
be intimated, that a period was to be put to the 
Mofaic oeconomy, that the Meffiah timfelf, wha 
was now ajppearing, was the Head and Law-giver 
of the jewim nation, and that they were to regard 
him and his delegates for the future as their fu- 
preme Judges in all matters of religion. Thefe 

whom 
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whom Chrift was pkafed to inftallas the 
Minifters in his Spiritual Kingdom, werp not men 
of eminence and diftindion^ famous for birth, for 
powerful connexions, for wealth, or learning, or 
eloquence. The religion of Jefus, noble and divine^ 
was fuperior to fuch extrinfic and adventitious cir- 
cumflances, and the Founder of our Faith made 
choice of inferior inftruments to propagate it, 
^* That the excellency of its power might appear 
•* to be of God, and not of man •,** that none 
might fufped the views of fecular ambition, or at-* 
tribute fuccels to merely natural means. ' 

Before Chrift left this world and returned unto 
the Father, he told his Difciples that even when 
abfent, he would not leave them comfortlefs, that 
he was then going to heaven, there to prepare 
manfions of immortal blefTednefs for all his faithful 
fervants } and that, when feated on the Throne of 
his glory, he would in a moft gracious manner re- 
member them, and from thence pour down -upon 
them, in a miraculous manner, a plentiful portion 
of the Holy Spirit : That he would lead them into 
all truth, would teach them all things, and brine 
whatever he had faid to their remembrance ; whilft 
at fame time they fhoiild he enabled to do greater 
works than ^ven fomc they had feen. 

Accordingly, about fifty days after Qirift's af** 
ecnlion into heaven, and when the time of Pente- 
coft was come, a feftival inftifuted among the 
Jews,' to folemnize the remembrance of receiving 
the law from Mount Sinai, the fiftieth day after 
their departure from Egypt, an event of a moft ex- 
traordinary nature took place, highly favourable 
for the gofpel, greatly conducive to confirm the 
faith of the Difciples,. and to qualify them for their 
important employment. When tney were aflem- 

bled 
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Wed together in one phce at Jenifelem, fuddcnly 
there came a found from heaven, as of a rufhing 
mighty wind, which filled all the houfe where they 
were fitting, fuch as awakened their deepeft atten- 
tion, and ftruck them with awe and aftonifhment- 
Then there appeared unto them, in a vifible and 
glorious manner, cloven tongues of fire, which fat 
upon each of them. Then was imparted to them 
a rich variety of gifts and graces, and particularly 
ft power of fpeaking inftantaneoufly sdl kinds of 
language, a provifion fo admirably calculated fox* 
the fpeedy propagation of the gofpel. ^' They 
** were all fiHed with the Holy Grhoft, and began 
♦* to fpeak with other tongues, as the Spirit gavd 
•• them utterance*." DiflFerent nations, Parthi* 
ans, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mefopotamia, and m Judea, and Cappadocia, m 
Pontus, and Afia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Gyrene, 
ind ftrangers of Rbnle, Jews and Profelytes, Cretes 
and Arabians, heard in their refpeftive tongues the 
Iwronderful works of God, fo that all were amazed 
and marvelled. 

Thefe things were not done in a corner ; they 
did not aflfeft obfcurity or ambiguity : They did 
not happen before a few feled friends j who might 
be fufpefted of fraud or partiality ; they were tran- 
faded in open day, before promifcuous mukitudesf 
of people, in places of general concourfe, at Jeru- 
lalem the capital of the nation. 

The hiftory of the Chriftian Church may be now 
diftinguiflied by different aeras, or divided into four 
grand periods. 

The Firft will reach from the commencement 
of the original and primitive church planted at Je- 
Tufalcm by the Apoftles, to the time of the Empe* 

ror 
• Vid« A&$ chap. iL 
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ror Conftantine the Great, when the Roman empire 
became Chriilian. And this may be reckcmea ia 
the year 324, when the government of the whole V 
Roman empire both in the eaft and weft, devolved 
upon this magnanimous Prince. 

The Second, may reach from the time of Con- 
ftantine the Great, to the eftablifhment of P^ipal 
hierarchy and tyranny. This may be reckoned in 
anno Domini 756, when Pepin King of France, and 
father of Charlemagne, annexed extenfive territory 
to the See of Rome, by which the Pope became a 
temporal Prince, tho* his power and jurifdidioa 
were confiderable before. 

The Third, will extend from the forefaid efta* 
bliftiment of Papal authority, to the glorious sra 
of the Reformation, And this may be fixed anm 
T)omini 15 17, when the celebrated Luther began 
to make a public appearance againft the Church of 
Rome. 

The Fourth period, may run from die Reformat 
tion down to. this prefent time. 

The firft period prefents to our view the zealous 
efforts of the firft teachers of Chriftianity, its ama* 
;sing progrefs in the world, its wonderful effefla 
upon the profeffors of it, in reforming dieir faith 
and praSice, and fupporting them under ten grie- 
vous perfecutions, from the time of Nero, in the V 
year 64, after the birth of Chrift, till that under 
IJiocletian, A. D. 303. 

The firft Chriftian church was properly founded 
by the Apoftlcs themfelves at Jerufalem. Although 
the bulk of the Jcwilh nation rejedpd the Meffijui, 
yet great numbers believed in him. A multitude 
of the priefts and fcribes came to acknowledge 
him. Three thoufand Jews were converted at one 
time by St. Peter, and daily there was a frefh ac- 
ccffion of new members. Infallible authority in- 
forms 
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forms us, that " the word of God incrcafed, and 
** the numl^ of the difciplcs multiplied in Jeru- 
^* falem greatly, and a great company of the 
** priefts were obedient to the faith *.** 

Religion itfelf, fublimc and fpiritual as it is, 
muft be cloathed in part with external form, to 
give it a body, a vifibility, a refpeftable charafter 
and fubfiftence in the world. Civil fociety cannot 
be preferved without order and government, fub-f 
ordination and fupremacy. The Chriftian church 
has intimate alliance to both thefe ; and befides its 
own facred and more folemn inftitutions, it muft 
derive ftability and fplendor from a fteady and 
well regulated polity. The great lines of this arc 
ftroked out in Scripture, our Siviour himfelf re- 
fers to the authority of the church, pc4nts out fub» 
ordination in it, and eftabliflies the grand funda-? 
mental rule of legal procedure, by two or three 
witneffcsf . ApoftoUcal precept and prafticc fervc 
farther to illuflrate the fubjeft, for the better mo» 
delling the frame of the Chriftian church. 

The principal employnient of the Apoftlcs wa$ 
to preach the gofpel. That they niight attend to 
this important work with greater affiduity, they 
made choice of elders and deacons, whofe chief 
occupation it was to take care of the poor, to re» 
ceive the oblations of the rich, and to aflift in ma- 
naging the civil affairs of the church, This bur- 
den was increafed by the overflowing charity of 
the opulent to their indigent brethren. By thi§ 
there was a kind of community in goods, and 
that only for fome 1:ime voluntarily cftabliflied 
among the firft Chriftians. The peculiar (ituation 
of their circumftances fuggeftcd this meafure as 
proper, though not required by their religion, nor 
obligatory on fucceeding times. Nay, I think it 

cvi- 
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evident even from apoftoBc hiftory, thait this was 
but of ihort darationr among the firft converts 
themfelves. This may be fafely inferred, from 
the frequent exhortations given to the rich, to 
communicaite in part to the poor, from the fre- 
quent mention of thofc liberalities which were 
conveyed from one place to another, whilft the 
diftinftions of poor and rich were evidently main- 
tained, and frbm the occ^fional voluntary fupplles, 
ivhich St. Paul himfelf received from time to time. 
Nor can any inference be from hence drawn to 
the difsUlvantage of chriilianity, as if this would 
prove a bait and temptati6n to the poor to profefs 
it, when by parity of reafon, it would be an equal 
or greater difcouragement to the rich ; tiot to . 
fpes^ of the common calamities and hardfliips, in 
which all ranks of Chriflians t^cre involved at that 
early periods 

Although the Jevtrifh tohverts might at firft oc- 
cafionally attend the fervice of the temple aind of 
the fynagogue, aiild though they did not at once 
entirely renounce all the rites and cerembfties of 
the Mofaic law, though we find Paul hirfifelf • cir- 
cumcifing Timothy, for the fake of the Jews, going 
into the temple, and purifying himfelf with fome 
who had taken a vow f , yet were they foon inftruc- 
ted as to the comparative infignificancy of thefc 
outward obfervances, now that the ftipcrior light 
of the gofpcl had broke in amongft them, and tihat 
this new and more glorious difpenfation was to fu- 
t)crfede the former. Thereupon they thought it 
proper to hold feparatd affemblies for divine wor- 
fhip by themfielves^ particularly on the firft day of 
the week. In thefe the Scriptures were read, there 
they were explained in an evangelical manner, and 
applied in all their proper pafTages with peculiar 

C felicity 
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felicity to Jcftis Chrift *, the great objed of foith 
>nd truft. They likewifc joined together in piou& 
prayer and pfalmody, finging devout fongs and fpi- 
ritual hymns to God and Chrift. The prafticc of 
preaching the doftrine of the crofs, and the great 
duties of the gofpel was introduced, and they cele^ 
brated in a folemn manner the holy eucharift, the 
grand memorial of Chrift*s dying love ; whilft the 
facrament of baptifm was difpenfed as occafiong 
offered, fomctimes by imraerfiony at other times by 
^inklmg. 

Affiurs of bufmefs relative ta the external order 
and peace of the church, likewife demanded at- 
tention, Thefe occafioiKed the conveeAing of feve- 
ral councils at Jerufalem, in order to judge and de- 
termine of matters^ f We &Ki in particular, one 
, ^affembly confifting of one hundred and twenty 
perfons, at the folemn election of Mathias into the 
Apoftlelhip, to fupply the vacancy made by the a- 
poftacy and fall of Judas Kcariot. { Upon another 
-^occaflon, the Apoftles thought proper to conveen 
a multitude of the difciples, in order to a{^int 
certain men of eminence and credit, to manage 
the miniftrations of charity with a prudent and' 
impartial hand, when *' they chofe Stephen, a man 
" full of faith and of the Holy Ghoft, and Philip^ 
•* and Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and 
*^ Nicolas, a profelyte of Antioch/* 
^ |[ A third affembly of the Apoftks and elders wa$' 
held upon a very important occafion. When the 
Gentiles embraced the Chriilian faith, fome zealous 
Jews ftill mifled by the prejudices of education^ 
aud impreffed with a veneration for the Mofsuc 

ccre- 
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ceremonies, would have obtruded upon them the 
rhe of circumcifion, and commanded them to 
keep th^ law of Mofes as neceflary to fidvation. 
This crieated no fmall diflcntion and difquiet. The 
matter was maturely confidered in a public council^ 
and a folemn determination given, declaring the li- 
berty both of Jews and Gentiles, vh. their exemption 
from the yoke of the ceremonial law, a burden, as 
St. James faid in his fpeech on that occafion, wluch 
neither we nor our Others were able to bear. 

The dedgns .and views of our Lord's difciples 
extended rar bciyond the limits of Jerufalem* 
They traverfed all the cities and villages of Judea 
preaching the gofpel ; next they went to Samaria^ 
and afterwards they divided thcmfclves into difie- 
rent bodies, and travelled into all the kingdoms 
and countries of the world, propagating the chri* 
ftian faith, ordaining preibyters and elders in 
every city, and planting churches wherever they 
came. This is confirmed by evangcHc hiftory, and 
by other f ancient and credible records. Thereia 
we are informed ^f the famous churches in Aiia, 
of the churches at Home;, Cobflc, Corinth, Thef- 
falonica, Philippi, &c. The adive and flaming 
zeal of the Apoftles made them fly with ardour 
over the worfd, to fpread the ^ad tidings of ctcr* 
nal falvatfon by Jefus the Meffiah, the Spn of God 
and Saviour erf the worfd. Accordingly, they 
carried the lig^t of the gloi'ious gofpel into Egypt, 
Marmorica, and Mauritania j into Idumsea, and 
Syria ; into Ethiojria, Pbntu^, and Galatia ; Into 
Perfia, Media, and Cai^mania. St. f^ul m a par# 
ticular manner was indefat%abie, preaching th^ 
gofpel both among Jews and Gentik^, through an 

immenfa 
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immenfe tra£t of country from Jcrufalcm unto lUy* 
ricum, as aUb in Italy. And fome are of ophupn, 
that he penetrated into Spain^ France, and the Brir 
tifh iiles. All this was done, and with amazing 
fpccefs, ^thin 30 years after Chrift*s afcenfion into 
heaven. And thus was fulfilled in a moft remarks 
able manner his own prediction, concerning the 
fpeedy fpread of his religion in the world *. 

ir we look to natural caufes, and confider the 
feeble inftruments which were emjJoyed, very 
unequal to fo great an undertaking ; if we bring 
into view the vail difEculty of eradicating old and- 
deep impreifions, which luperftition and time im- 
memorial had made on the minds of men, and (^ 
perfuading them to abjure and renounce their an? 
cient opinions and ulages, and to embrace a new 
religion ; if we recolleft that the teachers of chrif- 
tianity were ftriftly prohibited all the artifices of 
fraud or violence, and that they themfclyes had tp 
encounter innumerable hazards and hardfhips and 
much oppofition, we muft neceflarily afcribe the 
rapid progrefs of the gofpel to the miraculous in- 
terpofition of providence^ and from thence infcy 
its heavenly original. 

The Apoftles propofcd to the world the fublim^ 
religion of their Divine Mafter in its native and 
amiable fimplicity. This might no doubt excite 
the admiration of a few feleft fpirits. 3ut the ftu- 
pendous miracles which they performed, command- 
cd the attention of all. They foretold future e- 
vents, they healed all manner of difcafes, they 
difpofleflfed demons, they fpoke all kmds of lan- 
guage, fome they ftruck dead, others they raifed 
from the grave, and weric enabled to confer mira^ 
culous gifts upon others in thp name of Jdus. 

Thu$ 
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Thus a divine power accompanied diefe fpiritual 
heralds, enforced their miniitrations with a (acred 
energy, and beftowed upon them an irrefillible 
author!^. 

Therefore they went forth smd preached every 
where with moft furprifing fuecefc,— ** the Lord 
^ working with them, and confirming the word 
*> with figns following,— rGod bearing them wit- 
«< nefs with prodigies and wonders, and with di. 
^' vers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoft *." 

Neither was it a mere external profeffion of 
-Chriftianity which prevailed in this early period* 
The lives and manners of the primitive Chriftians 
are juftly celebrated, and held forth to view as 
models of exalted fan&ity and virtue. Men for- 
look the fuperftition and licentioufhefs of hear 
thenifm, and embraced the pure and fpiritual relir 

frion of Jefus from prin/ciple. This they did in the 
ace of danger, trials and perfecutions. They had 
to combat the prejudices of education, and fubjefl: 
themfelves to the feyere though reafonable regula- 
tions of the gofpel. This they would not have 
been foreward to do in their then prefent circum- 
fiances, had they not inwardly approved of them^ 
and firmly refolved to conform to them. They 
were animated with the zeal of new converts, and 
in^rired with ardent faith and charity. The ftrid 
exercife of ecclefiaftical difcipline alfo proved a 
faered fence. 

The remembrance and notoriety of thofe grand 
events and fafts which had fo recently happened, 
on which their religion was founded, lay clofe in 
their thoughts, and a frequent difplay of miracle 
overawed and enlivened them. Even their moft 
implacable enemies were fometimes obliged to do 

jufticc 
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jufticcMo their charaftfrs, to acknowledge their 
innocence, and admire their virtues. 

But whilft we coi\temp];^te this delightful fccne, 
behold with plcafure the converfion of the Gen- 
tiles, and mark the trophies and triumphs of the 
gofpel among Pagan and Barbarous nations, mud 
we not feel fenfations of forrow and furprife at the 
obftinacy and infidelity of the Jews, the once fa- 
vourite peojde of God ? Blinded with prejudice, 
and aSuated by the moft ignoble and pervcrfe 
paffions, they had rcjeded the Mcfliah, and cruci- 
fied the Prince of Life and Lord of Glory who had 
come to redeem the worlct Notwithftanding the 
remarkable completion of ancient prophecy as cen*- 
tering in him ; in <sonten^ of all that yariegs^ted 
jand folemn fcene of ftupendous miracle which they 
had feen, the great body of that nation fullenly 
continued in unbelief, in d^rknefs and delufion. 
They were fired with rage againfl the Chriftians, 
infliacd the moft violent hardfhips upon them, 
perfecuted them unto death, and took all imagi- 
nable mjcthods to difparage and extirpate their re:* 
Kgion. They ran into all kinds of licentioufnefs, 
were immerfed in fuch univerfal corruption an4 
profligacy, that their own hiftorian Jofephus de* 
clares. That if the fword of the Romans had not 
been drawn againfb them, he verily believed that 
fire and brimftone had been poured down itom 
heaven upon them, as it had been on Sodom an4 
GomorTcUi. 

And indeed, the divine vengeance did at laft 
overtake them in fo fignal and aftonifhing a man- 
ner, as is not to be parallelled in human hiftory. 
It fatally ended in the total deftrudilon of their 
temple and polity, in the ruin of their city and 
country, and the difperfion of the Jews. This 
awful cataftrophc was particularly predicted by 

Chrill, 
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Chrift, * JWKi marked in fuch ftrong cbis^dlers, 
and with fach high colouring of figurative expref- 
fion, agreeable to the genius of prophecy, as to be 
thought by fome partly dcfcriptive of the day of 
judgment. But it had a dreadful accomptiflinient 
fa foon as the year 70, about 36 years after the 
death of Chrift, whofc blood the Jews had impre^ 
cated upon themfelves and their children, litde 
/ufpe&lag the fatal fulfilment of their own pray- 
ers. • 

It wafs ufual anK>ng the eaftencis to ei4>re6 them- 
&lves in bold 2X^ metaphoricai terms. Their 
writers defcribe any grand revolutions in fublimc 
iangtiage and pompous imagery, and ufed, as in 
hieroglyphic writing, to rcprefcnt ftates a»id em- 
pires, kings and nobles, by the luminaries ef hea- 
ven, the jwrofpenty erf the one by the clear cfful- 
gencfe of die other, the advcrfity or the former, by 
an cclipfe of fplendour in the latter, f The Pfal- 
mifts and Prophets of the Old Teftament ufe this 
elevated and poetical ftile. Our Saviour adopts 
it, and natarally applies it lo events which were of 
a moft extraordinary and ftriking nature ; and the 
fpirit and folemnity of prophecy rendered this pe- 
culiarly foitable. Not on^ were uncommon and 
unheard-of calamities to overtake the Jewiih na- 
tion, f)ut their civil and ecclefiaftical polity, their 
religion, their laws, and government though of 
Divine original, were to be diffolved. A more 
perfed fyftem was to be introduced, and built as it 
^ere upon the ruins of what was hitherto fup- 
ported even by facred authority. This did anew 
bterpofc in a remarkable manner, to fubftitutc 

fomething 

* Mattfi. ch. :fcxiv. Mark ch. xiii. Luke ch. xxL 

+ Vid. l)r Newton on the Prophecies, vol. 2. p. joi^ 
affo Warburton's Divine Legation, vol. 2. book 4. is-c^ 
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fomething more noble and refined, and to ereft ^ 
ftill more Ipiritual empire, better adapted to the 
nature of man, 4nd the general circumftances of 
the world, and more agreeable' to the plans of 
Providence. 

All this feemed to require a' moire Aan ordi*- 
Aary apparatus. Thefe revolutions in the lower 
world, were ufliered in byfigns and tokens in the 
upper. The fun, the moon and ftars are reprc- 
fented as interfering, amidft the deep diftrefs of 
nations upon e^ith, whilft the waters of the fca 
are agitated, and the waves and winds rage tumul- 
tuoufly, and jJl nature appears as it wefe in com- 
motion. Eclipfes, comets, furprifing prodigies and 
meteors in the air, which aftually preceded the 
ruin of Jerufalem, the many a'O^ul circumftances 
that attended it, and the very important confe* 
quences which enfued, am^y juftify fuch manner 
of fpeaking as our Saviour makes ufe of. High 
and awakening as the prophetic defcription was, 
it did not rife above the dreadful events which 
actually took place. Chrift foretold the appearance 
of many falfe prophets, who pretending to' be th^ 
Meffiah would do incredible mifchiefr However 
pacific the prefent difpofition of fovereign' ftates 
and princes might then be, and however calm and 
fettled the pubnc tranquility at that junfture wasj 
though the Jewifh nation was unembroiled in any 
wars with therr neighbours, or difputes with the 
Romans, yet he plainly predifted that great com- 
motions and difturbances fhould foon fpriiig up, 
that foreign wars and inteftine broils would quick- 
ly commence, that nation fhould rife up againft 
nation, kingdom againft kingdom, and that a 
man's enemies ihould be thofe of his own houfe : 
That fevere famines and peftilences fhould rage, 
and fv/eep away vaft multitudes of people : That 

dreadful 
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dreadful earthquakes, and trouble and anguifh of 
various kinds, fhould increafe the genenil cala- 
mity : That fclrful fights and f^ns from heaven 
ihould alarm and terrify an aflonimed world : That 
armed hods fhould , encompafs Jerufalem, caft a 
trench about it, hem in the inhabitants on every 
Tide, cover them at laft with defolation, and raze 
their glorious Temple to the ground, fo that not 
one flone fhould be left ujion another, of that moft 
magnificent fabrick. All this was literally fulfilled, 
as Jofcphus the Jewifh hiflorian, one of their own 
commanders, and an eyc-witnefs, relates. 

Falfe * prophets aftually arofe, who feduced and 
ruined many credulous people. The Romans were 
involved in wars with the Syrians, Samaritans, and 
other neighbouring nations, before they brought 
the flames of war into judea. The Jews divided 
among themfelves, and fplit into numerous and 
violent parties, fo that by intefline faftion andfe- 
dition, they fpilt more bloody and fpread more 
dreadful havock. than what their very enemies did. 

There were sufo terrible convulfions of the earth 
m Apamea^ Laodicea, and Campania *• A violent 
femine raged in the reign of Claudius which is 
mentioned in the AQ.S of the Apoftles f ; and the 
fame is likewife recorded in profane hifioryj. 
Amazing omens and prodigies appeared in the 
Ikies, contending . armies, chariots and horfes of 
fire : And a blazing flar, in the form of a fword, 
hyng over the city of Jerufalem for a whole year 
together before it was deftroyed. This is attefted 
by Jofephus || the Jewifh, and Tacitus **, a Roman 
hiflorian. 

D At 

* Tacit. AnnaL lib. 12. fea.43. 5^* t Afts xi. 28. 
t,Saeton. Claud, cap. 28.— Eufeb. HiIl.Ecclef, lib.;^. cap. 8. 
||; Jofeph. BelL Judaic, lib. 6. cap. 5. 
•♦Tacit. Hifl.lib.5. fea»i3. 
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At length the fatal period arrived: The fiames 
of war were kindled in the 1 2th year of Nero^s 
reign, and the 66th of the Chriftian aS^ra, by an m- 
furreftion of the Jews againft thfe Romans, exafpe- 
rated by the cruelty of Geffiu* Florus their Govcr^ 
nor, and of the Syrians who dwelt at Caefaria, 
whoni^ he countenanced. It ^read , into Egypt 
and the eaft, and many Jews were maiTacred not 
only in Judea, but alfo at Alexandria and Antioclu 
When Nero was informed of the revolt, he fent 
Vefpafian with troops to quell the rebellion. In 
two campaigns he toqk all the cities of Galilee, 
and prepared to befiege Jerufalem in form. At 
this crifis the Emperor died. Vefpafian being cal- 
led to fucceed him, ordered his fon Titus to* profe- 
^ cute the war. This he accordingly did with con- 
fummate bravery and refolution. He laid fiege to 
Jerufalem, a city of large extent, and very populous 
of itfelf, and where incredible numbers oJF peojde 
were then affembled from all quarters, on account 
of the approaching PafTover. The place was ftrong- 
ly fortified, and well provided with ftores of all 
kinds. The inhabitants, tho' miferably divided 
among themfelves, yet proved very refolute ag^nft 
the common enemy, and obftinately refufed all 
propofals of peace which Titus made them. He at 
laft carried the place by affault, after a fiege of 
fix months. A powerful enemy ruflied upon them 
from without, in an irrefiftible manner ; peftilence, 
fire and famine raged within the city, violent fac- 
tions and jealoufies tore the people to pieces, fo 
that blood and flaughter, cruelty and mifery, rioted 
in every quarter. The Temple itfelf was fet on fire, 
tho* the ftrifikeft orders were given to preferve it, 
and, with the city of Jerufalem, was razed to the 
very foundations, and laid in r^ins. A few towers 
only were left a^. mournful monuments of former 

grandeur. 
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gnoideur* Authentic hiftory informs us, that Tur- 
nus Rufus plowed up the ground on which the 
temj^e flood; and, notwithftanding the moft zea- 
lous effbns, it has never been rebuilt. A Turkifli 
mo£que at this day pollutes the fpot on which the 
lacred Temple of Jerufalem once ilood. Juft now, 
and for ages paft, the holy land has been poiTeflTed 
by Mahometan and Antichriilian powers. No hu- 
man flrength or device could poffibly fruftrate the 
prediction of Chrift, or preferve from deftrudion 
even the fanduary itfelf, the pride and glory of the 
Jewifh nation. 

. The holy Temple of Jerufalem was one of the 
moft famous and fuperb ftrufihires in the world. 
It was built moftly of marble, and that fo white, as 
to appear at a difiance like a mountain of fnow. ^ 
Some of the flones were of an incredible fize, and 
4aid by Jofephus to be forty-five cubits long, five 
in depth, and fix broad. Its galtes and porticos 
were moft magnificent, the whole fabrick was of 
exquifitc workmanfhip, curioully carved, richly 
gilt within and without, fumiihed with innumerable 
veflels of gold and filver, and adorned with many 
coftly gifts hung around it. Its elevated fituation 
upon m^ount Moriah, almoft in the center of the 
city, and over-looking fpacious and fertile plains, 
contributed to render it a very pompous and fplen- 
did fpciiacle. On account of its immenfe opu- 
lence, as well as grandeur, it was juftly celebrated 
as one of the wonders of the world, and is taken 
notice of even by profane authors *. We obferve 
the Difciples fenubly ftruck with the fight of this 
glorious edifice, and with a kind of rapture point- 
ing it out to our Saviour f . *' Mafter, fay they, 
" See what manner of ftones and buildings are 

" herei'* 

♦ Tacit, lib. f. feft. 8. Jofephus ift fiill of it. 
t Matth. jodv, i. Mark xiii. x. 
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♦* here !** Neither was it an unimportant objeQ:. 
Noble and (lately buiWings, efpecially thofe that 
are confecrat^d for the facred folemnities of reli* 
gion, naturally excite pleafure and admiration. Nor 
perhaps can opulent cities or countries better bc-.^ 
flow part of their wealth, than in erefting and en- 
dowing Chriftian churches, if not to all that pitch 
of grandeur find decoration, which might diftra^k 
the mind or occafion fuperftition, yet with that 
decency, elegance and liberality; which may prc^ 
ferve religion from contempt, give encouragement 
to its Minifters, and prevent oflFence to any wor^ 
ihipper. . 

With refpefl: to the number of Jews deftroycd at 
this period f, Jofephus reckons that eleven hundred 
ihouiand were flain at the liege of Jerufalem, about 
two hundred thoufand more in different places du- 
ring the war, and that one hundred thoufand were^ 
made prifoner?. The mod diftinguifhed of thefe 
were referved to grace the triumph of Titus. Some 
of them were expofed to wild beafts on the public 
theatres ; others were compelled to fight as gladi-r 
ators againft one another, whilft many fled for re* 
fuge to foreign countries. 

One fpecics of mifery to which great multitudes 
were fubjefted, by a lingular judgment of heaven, 
is remarkable. Not forty years before, the unbe* ^ 
lievirig Jews cried out with a barbarous voice 
againft the Son of God, *' Crucify him, crucify 
** him." And now they themfelvcs felt the pains 
of crucifixion, which recoiled upon them with a 
tenfold vengeance. For the dreadful miferies which 
the Jews underwent during the liege, forced great 
numbers of them to Heal out by night into the Ro- 
pian camp. But Titus, tho' eftecmed a good na- 
tured Prince, yet with a view to reduce the city to 

fubmiflioa 

* Jof^ph. Kb, 2f cap. 14. 18, ^c, -^ 
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fobmiilion by terror, ordered all who came out of 
Jcrufelcm to be crucified before the walls. This 
was executed with fach rigour, that for fcvcral 
days, not lefs than five hundred unfortunate pcr- 
fons were crucified each day, till there was neither 
room left to fix crofies in, nor wood fufficient to 
fupply the demand. 

The peculiar proteftion vouchfafed to the Chrif- 
tians who were in the city is equally memorable. 
The firft approach of the Roman army, under Cef- 
tius Gallus, Prefident of Syria, thrcatned imme- 
diate deftfuftion a fhort time before. But he un- 
expcftedly withdrew his forces, and fufpended mi- 
lltary operations. Thus an intimation and oppor- 
tunity were happily given to the Chriftians to i*e- 
tire, who believed the words which Jefus had fpo- 
ken, and obferved the previous figns that did prog- 
nofticate the tragical event. And although tnc 
defolation of Jerufalem was then near at hand, yet 
was^ it providentially poftponed for a while. Then 
was the critical junfture for regarding our Savi- 
our's falutary caution, of abandoning the city, and 
retreating to the mountains. This the Chriftians 
both at Jerufalem and throughout Judea accord- 
ingly did. Ecclefiaftical hiftory informs us that 
they retired to the city Pella, in a mountainous 
country, not far from the wildemcfs, on the con- 
fines of Judea and Arabia, and thus were wonder- 
fully faved from the impending calamity. 

Jerufalem lay in ruins, till it was partly rebuilt 
by the Roman Emperor JElius Adrian, a little with- 
out the precinfts of the ancient city. Epiphanius 
informs us^ that this Prince, making a progrefe 
through the eaftern parts of the Empire; vifited Je- 
rufalem forty-fcvcn years afi;er its deftruftion by 
Titus. The refolution he then formed of rebuild- 
ing it, w^s not executed till towards the latter end 

of 
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of his reign. Upon this, the Jews pfojcftcd the 
fcheme of recovering their native country out of 
the hands of their opprefTors. Accordingly, about 
the year of our Lord 134, they revolted againft the 
Romans. They chofc one Barchochab for King, 
and ravaged Judea and Syria. For fomc time they 
proved fuccefeful, and made themfelvcs mailers of 
^^a, or the new Jerufalem *. Appian, who lived 
at that time, fays, it w^s again befieged by the Ro« 
mans, and entirely confumed by fire. The Roman 
arms W€re every where viftorious. The Jews were 
fubdued by a dreadful flaughter. Fifty of their 
ftrongeft caftles, and 985 of their beft towns y/trt 
demolifticd. 580,000 men were flain by the fword, 
befides a vaft multitude who periihed by fire, fa- 
mine and ficknefs. An immenfe number of the 
Jews who furvived this general maflacre, were fold 
like cattle, and carried over the face of the earth 
as fo many Haves. 

Notwithftanding this, they afterwards made fuc- 
ceflive attempts to fhake oflF the Roman yoke, but 
all in vain. The Emperor JuUan, called the Apof* 
tate, an inveterate enemy to Chriftianity, be^an to 
rebuild the Temple of Jefufalem, with a view to 
fruftrate the prophecies of Scripture. He gave 
immenfe fums for this purpofe, and endeavoured 
to ftrengthen the hands of the Jews in this under- 
taking, with the whole power of the Enipire. He 
affigned the charge of infpeftion to Alypius of An* ^ 
tioch, who had been fometime before Lieutenant 
in Brittain. He fet about the work with the great- 
eft vigour, and was affifted in it by the Governor 
of the province. But providence frowned, and in 
a miraculous manner defeated the defign, as fevcral 
authors declare. In particular f , Ammianus Mar- 

cellinus, 

* Appian, de Bell. Syr. p. 119. 

j- Ammian. Marcell. Kb. 22. Fide Warburton's Julian. 
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ccUinus, a Gentile in religion^ and a wai'm defen* 
der of Julian, exprcfsly lays, ** That wbilft Aly- 
•* piu8, aided by the Roman Governor, was for- 
** warding the work with all his might, terrible 
** globes of fire iflued from the foundations, which 
*• they firfl rent by violent fhocks ; and the work* 
^ men who attempted to begin the work a-new, 
•* were at different times burned alive, whereupon 
^ the place became inacceffible, and the enterprize 
^ fell to the ground/' 

Since that time, we do not read of any vigorous 
efforts made by the Jews to recover their liberty. 
Paleftine has been in conftant fubjeOion to fome 
foreign power, as firft to the Romans, and after- 
wards to the Saracens, then to the Frsuiks, next to 
the Mamalucs, and now to the Turks. 

Perhaps it was proper to dilate a little on thefc 
important matters, which relate to the ancient pe- 
culiar people of God. Thus too, we have feen a 
remarkable period put to the Mofaic difpenfation, 
and a &mous prophecy of our Saviour faithfully 
fulfilled, which fervcs to eflablifh the Chriftian : 
We have feen the fignal judgments of heaven in- 
fiided upon the Jews for their infidelity and wick- 
ednefs, whilfl the remains of them are difperfed 
over the globe, unmixed with other people, and 
ftill carrying about with them national badges of 
diilin&ion. However, thi^ their wonderful fepa- 
rate prefervation leaves room for a vifible conver- 
fion of them to Chriflianity, expeded in the latter 
days, agreeable to various prophecies concerning 
them in holy writ ; the completion of which will 
make the world refound with joy, and greatly in- 
creafe the laurels and triumphs of the gofpel. 

We mufl now cafl our eyes on other objefts, 
that arife within the period at prefent under re- 
view. 

Kotwith- 
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Notwithftanding the general fpread and purity 
of the gofpel in the primitive times, yet various 
feds and herefics ^ foon fprang up in the Chriftian 
church. Many of the Jewifli converts retained a 
fond attachment to the Mofaic rites and ceremo* 
nies, and endeavoured to intermingle thefe with 
the do3:rines and inftitutions of the gofpeL Judaic 
zing teachers appearett'in the Apoftle^s days ; Ind 
Paul, in particular, took frequent opportunities to 
reprehend them. The very firft difpute and diflen- 
iion we read of arofe from that quarter. The 
grand article in Chriftianity was, juftification by 
faith in Chrift, and through his merits and media- 
tion, wliilft at fame time, holinefs of heart and life 
was required as an indifpenfible qualification. But 
thefe Jews urged the neceffity of obferving the law 
of Mofes, without which, they faid, falvation wais 
not to be expefted. An Apoftolic council here- 
upon was conveened at Jerufalem, as formerly no- 
ticed, which determined the matter with great pro- 
priety, and declared a happy exemption from the 
burden of Jewifli ceremonies. Still however this 
leaven wrought, and proved introductory to far- 
ther abufes. Men were not fatisfied with the pure 
fimplicity of the gofpel. Captivated with a l6ve of 
bmovation, prone to be mifled by the force of gid- 
dy imagination, and ^^ credulous to the inven- 
tions of defigm pg V^^^K^h^y 'were often carried 
away to mediajt^.^ha^e or an adulteration of 
th'at Divine Rel^pn which Jefus taught. 

But not onjy did the Jews afFed to blend their 
own traditibns and ufages with the genuine doc«* 
trines of the gofpel, fome of the Gentile converts 
were likewife dclirous of introducing part of their 
peculiar opinions and cuftoms into the Chriftian 
fyftem. Many of the Pagan philofophers convert- 
ed to Chriftianity, were yet deeply tindured with 

notions 
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hbtions of falfe pbilofophy, and unfortunately en« 
deavoured \o transfer thefe to that new religion 
which they embraced *i To make the coalition 
more conformable and of a piece, they ufed the 
mod ingenious means to accommodate tke prin- 
ciples of the gofpel to their own philofophical 
fchcmesi Thus they corrupted the fubUme reli- 
gion of the Son of God^ ana did new-model it ac- 
cording to their own foplifh fancies* Both the 
Oriental and Grecian philofophy thus proved pro- 
4u£Uve of much mifchief and great .difturbance to 
the Chriftian church. From their bofom original- 
ly ifliied moft of thofe fefts and herefies which 
diiefly haunted and perplexed the world during 
the tlu-ee firft centuries. A minute detail of thefe 
Would ^moft conftitute a volunie by itfelf, and 
would be more curious than inftruftive^ confider- 
ing the fuperior light of later and more eftablifhed 
times. 

We find St* Paul^ in feveral of his epifUes, na- 
ining and condeinning fomc of the primitive here- 
ticks, fuch as Alexander, Hymeneeus, Hermoge- 
nes, Demas, and Diotrephes. They firft became 
corrupters of Chriftianity, and fome of them after- 
wards apoftates from it. Simon Magus is reckon- 
ed by fome the Arch-heretic. We read of him 
in the Ads of the Apoftlesf, where he is reprefent- 
ed as a magician^ who bewitched the jpeople of 
Samaria with his forceries. He gave hitnfelf out 
for fome eminent perfon, and affefted to be called 
** The great power of God.** He was ftruck with 
bonder, when he beheld the miracles wrought by 
PhiliJ), believed and was baptized. But impioufly 
^^ propofed to purchafe the gift of the Holy Ghoft 

E with 

* For illuftration of this, vide Dr Mofheiin*s Ecclef. Hift. 
^ranjated into EngM by Dr M*Lcan, vol. I. p. 150. 
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with money, for which he was Iharply reprehend- 
ed by St. Peter, as being ftill in the gall of bitter* 
ncfs and bond of iniquity. He was a Samaritan 
by birth, and ftudied philofophy at Alexandria* 
But his talents and acquifitions he turned into the 
channel of magic, and, became an infamous impo- 
ftor. By a profeflioft of Chriftianity for fome time, 
he intended to derive credit to his audacious pre- 
tenfions : Afterwards, he oppofed the progrefs of 
the gofpel, and travelled into foreign kingdoms 
with this malicious defign. He maintained the 
eternity of matter, and the exiftence of a fupremc 
evil principle, which, in his opinion, fhared the em-' 
pire of the univerfe in conjunftion with a benevo- 
fent Being. He taught that matter moved of it- 
fclf, from an intrinfic and neceffary aftivity, and 
from its fubftance produced the evil genius, with 
all its attendant train of miferies. He likewife af* 
ferted the doftrine of fate, the indiflference of hu- 
man anions, the power of magic and divination, 
with a multiplicity of other errors. Nay, he pre- 
tended that in his perfon refided one of the moft 
powerful of the JEons, or divine (Jenii, fprung 
from the Pleroma, or bofom of Deity ; and that 
he had come, by the command of God, to aboliih 
the empire of thofe who had formed the material 
fyftem. 

Menander, another Heretic, was alfo of Samaria. 
It is faid that he was a fcholar of Simon ; and he 
feems to have adopted moft of his abfurdities. He 
alfo fet up to be one of the divine <£ons, a member 
of the celeftial family, and faid he was fent by Hea- 
ven to refcue the fouls of men who were imprifbn- 
ed within the body, and to aid them in their con- 
flifts with the demons who had ufurped a tcrreftri-, 
al empire here below. 

The 
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The Nicolaitans were feftaries, who at the fame 
time that they profefled the doftrines of the gofpcl, 
abandoned themfelves to licentious pradices, par- 
ticularly fornication, and eating of things which 
were offered to idols. They are particularly men- 
tioned in the Apocalypfe *,or Revelation of St. John, 
and there their charafter and condud arc repre- 
fented as abominable. 

The Cerinthians derive their name from Cerin- 
thus, a founder of an heretical feck. He was of 
the Jewifh nation, but was educated at Alexan- 
dria. He attempted to combine with Chriftianity 
notions and errors drawn from different fources, 
and tempered matters into fuch a form, as to give 
it a ftrong call of Judaifm* Yet, by a particular in- 
confiftency, he taught that the God of the Jews, 
though defcended from fupreme Deity, fell into 
apoftacy ; that Chrift was one of the divine -^ons ; 
that he appeared in order to oppofe the God of 
the Jews ; that he united himfelf with Jefus, who 
was born of the Virgin, and who alone fuffered 
upon the crofs, when Chri/lj whom he would dif- 
tinguifli, afcended to heaven. His followers were 
further infhrufted to worfhip Chrift in conjunftion 
with the Father, but to difown the God of the 
Jews, yet to retain fome of the Mofaic rites. Ce- 
rinthus appears to be the firft who ftarted the opi- 
nion of a Millenium, and afferted that Chrift was 
again to be united with Jefus, and to reign in a 
triumphant manner upon earth for a thoufand 
years, during which time the faints were to enjoy 
all kind of happinefs, and that afterwards they 
were to be tranflated to celeftial regions. 

The Nazarenes and Ebionites were fuch who ftill 
continued to obferve the law of Mofes, when the 
reft of the Jewilh converts judged themfelves relea- 

fed 

* Rev. ii, 6, 14, i j. 
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fed from its obligations, by embracing Ghriftianity, 
At length, in the reign of Adrian, theie ?ealots for 
Judaifm fcparated from the ordinary affembUes of 
Chriftians, and worfhipped by themfclv^s. 

One of the moft famous fefts was that of the 
Gnoftics, which was indeed prior to fome I have 
mentioned, and with whofe notion3 m?iny of the 
reft "were deeply tinged, 

And even under this general denomination moft 
of the feds were claffcd, who were miflcd by cer- 
tain Platonic principles, and who confounded the 
pure doftrines of the gofpel with mixtures of ori- 
ental philofophy, efpecially fuch as refpeftcd the 
creation of the world, and the origin of evil. The 
Gnoftics obtained this appellation, from a vain 
conceit that they had arrived to a fuperlative height 
of Gnojts, or knowledge, and that this alone was 
perfeftly fufBci^nt, though they indulged to every 
irregularity m, praftice. They affirmed there were 
two great jprinciples in nature, the one good^ and 
the other evil ; one the author of all excellence and 
happinefs, the other the caufe pf fin and mifery. 
They n^ultiplied their genealogies of deity, fron^ 
whence numberlefs ^ons *, or a kind of infe- 
rior divinities fprang, a favourite dodrine in orien- 
tal philofophy. They faid, the foul of man was of 
the fame fubfts^nce with God. I^iey denied the 
authority of the Old Teftament, s^s alfo the divi- 
nity of Chrift. They held feveral apocryphal 

books 

* Mcfti is derived from the Greek word «*»», ^tvum^ 
ftmndusy ftculunty aifo eterrms^ atl «», /, e. always exifting, e- 
temal, everlafting. This term was originally given to the 
fupreme Being, but afterwards^ by the oriental Sages and 
Gnoftics, to inferior fpirits, pro(;eeding from the fupreme in 
one eternal chain, of which our world was the laft link that 
terminated the whole. Some of the Gnoftics fuppofed the 
.^Eons to be the coeleftial progeny 6f two Deities of different 
'^xes, which were the immediate o&pring of the Pleronda^ 
e great {original parent of all 
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book$ as of facred original, fuch as the Revelations 
of Adam, the Hiftory of Noah's wife, &c. They 
attributed the creation of this lower world to the 
energy of the evil principle, and confidered matter 
as having an obliquity in it neceflarily tending to 
vice. They thereupon denied that Chrift was 
cloathed with a real body, or that he aftually fuf- 
fered upon the crofs. And as they entertained 
many wild . and romantic imaginations, they took 
unbounded liberty in altering and mangling the 
New Teftament writings, in order to force them 
into a kind of compliance with their peculiar 
tenets. 

Towards the conclufion of the fecond century 
a new feft arofe, which fpread through the great- 
eft part of the Roman empire, and proved very 
prejudicial to genuine Ghriftianity. Ammonius 
Saccas was the founder of it, a man of vaft genius 
and profound erudition. He was defcended from 
Chrillian parents, and had his education at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, the great feat of learning. The 
votaries of that new philofophy which he intro- 
duced, afTumed the title of Platonics, becaufe they 
regarded, the fentiments of Plato concerning the 
deity, and the foul, and an invifible ftate, as more 
congruous to the genius of Chriftianity, than the, 
opinions of other Pagan philofophers. Yet they 
paid a compliment to all feds and religions, and 
•were of opinion that fomc veftiges of truth were 
to be found among each of them. They there-* 
fore propofed to inveftigate this with care and can- 
dor, wherefoever they could perceive any traces of 
it, to diftinguifh the good from the bad, to make 
a wife and accurate feledion, and to frame a com- 
pleat and regular fyftem from the whole. From 
hence they obtained the appellation of Ecleftics. 
Their fyftem of univerfal phijofophy was confidered 

by 
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by Ammonius as the fole ftandard of religious 
truth. By this touchftone, he was to try every 
fpecies of philofophy, every fc€t and party, and 
even the Chriftian doftrine itfelf. This bold and 
extenfive projcft gratified his ardent love of novel- 
ty, and afforded, an ample fubje^ on which his 
luxuriant imagination might expatiate at large* 
By this romantic fcheme, an heterogeneous fyftem 
of religion arofe, compofed of all the religions in 
the world, Chriftian, Jcwifh, and Heathen. Each 
was to fuffer from fuch an unnatural eflfort, whilft^ 
by the magic of invention, fancy, and allegory, 
every thing was to be explained, foftened, or ex-» 
aggerated, fo sls to effeftuate the project of a ge- 
neral coalition, Ammonius maintained, that all the 
miftakes concerning religion were occafioned by 
departing from the pure and ancient philofophy of 
the Eaft. He therefore revived the dodrinea 
which were received in Egypt *, concerning the 
Deity and the univerfe as conftituting one great 
ivhole^ concerning the eternity of the world, the 
empire of providence, the nature, properties, and 
duration of the human foul, and the government 
of the world by demons. He was of opinion that 
thefe invifible beings were fp many inferior agents 
of providence, but that they had been elevated 
into the rank of gods by the fuperftition of men« 
Thus the Egyptian mythology was affociated with 
the doftrines of Plato, and both were afterwards 
intermingled with the revelations of the gofpel. 

He difowned the divinity of our Saviour ; he 
permitted a kind of worfhip to be paid to demons } 
he enjoined great aufterity of life, and a rigorous 
difcipline of the body ; extolled an entire abftrac- 
tjon from the world, and recommended the rap- 
tures 

♦ M«ih<?iin*s Ecclcf. Hift. tt-anllated into Englifc by Dr 
M^Laine^ vol. I. p. 140, &c. 8vo. edit. 
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tures and cxtacics of contemplative life. This 
gave rife to a particular feft, diftinguifhcd by the 
name of Myftics. Thefe multiplied exceedingly, 
particularly in Syria, Egypt, and other eaftem pro- 
vinces, and from thence they travelled into Europe* 
The double dodrine, as it was called, which cer* 
tain moralifts now introduced, did very much con- 
tribute to eftablifh the myftical ftotions, and to pro- 
duce the tribe of Afcetics. Our Saviour eftabliflied 
one rule of faith and manners for all his followers* 
But a diftinftion was now found out, an ordinary 
and an extraordinary rule : the one, it was faid, wa« 
intended for men engaged in the adiive f cenes of 
life ; the other, for more elevated minds, fond of 
folitude, and enamoured with celeftial objefts* 
Upon this, incredible numbers bid an abfolute fare* 
well to the world, retreated into cells and folitary 
places, renounced alliance with mankind, and all 
the natural connexions of fociety, became inflated 
with enthufiaftical notions, the charafteriftic of the 
Myftics ; whilft thofc of the Afcetic order, deniedi 
themfclves all the comforts of life, macerated their 
bodies by watching and fafting, prohibited matri-» 
mony, trade, and commerce, and all ufe of wine 
or flefh, and wrapt themfelvcs up in filence and 
folitude. Thus they imagined they would afcend 
in fublimer contemplations to Deity, hold more 
intimate communion with Heaven, invite fupernatu- 
ral illapfes of the fpirit, while they held in contempi 
all terreftrial fcenes, and difregarded the feelings 
and obligations of focial life. This was fomething 
fimilar to the notions of the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonics. This refembled the doftrine and praSice 
of the Effenes among the Jews, and the Chriftian 
church has been ftrongly infefted with.it. Hence 
monks have multiplied to fuch a degree, of many 
various orders and denominations ; hence number- 

Icfs 
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tefs rites and inftitutions of fupcrftition have 
been fubftituted in the room of virtue and real 
religion ; hence the celibacy of the pricftly order 
has been eftablilhed in the church of Rome, with 
many ufages and ceremonies and penances^ which 
tend to nourifli gloom and melaheholy, and to give 
countenance to vifionary ideas and feelings, vcty 
remote from thie genuine fpirit of the gofpel, and 
inconfiftent with our ftation and charafter in hu- 
man life^ 

There were various other heretical fcfts which 
infefted the Chriftian World, particularly the Valen^ 
tinians^ the Marcionites and Montanifts, which may 
be confidered as fo many branches of , the great 
Gnoftic feft, whilft each fuperadded peculiarities 
of their own, repugnant both to reafon and found 
Chriftianity. 

In procefs of time a new kind of kSt appeared^ 
called Manichasans. This title they derived from 
Manes, or Manichaeus their founder. He was a 
Perfian by birth, educated among the Magi, and 
afterwards became himfelf one of their number. 
He wa^ deeply (killed in all the Perfian philofophy^ 
but embraced the gofpel, though with referves of 
k very pernicious nature* His genius was fublimc 
and penetrating, but prone to fanaticifm. He 
formed the adventurous defign of combining the 
doftrine of the Magi with the fyftemof Chriftianity. 
He impioufly pretended to be the Paraclete fent by 
God, in order to compleat that falvation which, he 
faid, Chrift had left unfiilifhed. He himfelf was 
put to death by VarSmes I. King of Perfia, but he 
had a number of followers who were unfortunately 
deceived by this grand impoftor. He maintsdned 
the exiftence of two principles, the one good, the 
other evil. The firft he called lights the other 
darknefs. Thefe two Beings were the Creators of 

aU 
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all things, fomc good, others bad, accoi:ding to 
their owii refpedive natures, whilft they themfclves 
were fubjeft to a fuperintending power, whom he 
called God. When the Manichiiean fed affembled 
together, they eleded a Prefident to reprefent Je- 
fus Chrift, twelve rulers as reprefcntatives of the 
twelve Apoftles, and feventy bifhops to ftand as 
fymbols of the feventy difciples. But to give a 
full account of their tenets and proceedings would 
greatly exceed the plan I propofe *. 

Noetus of Smyrna ftarted hazardous controver- 
fies concerning the Holy Trinity. He affirmed 
that the Father was only God, and that not the 
Son but the Father united himfelf to the perfon of 
Chrift. In the middle of the third century, Sabel- 
lius arofe, and engaged warmly in thofe theologi- 
cal fpeculations. He was an African bifhop, and 
taught his followers to believe that there were in- 
deed three perfons in the Godhead ; but then, he 
denied they were diftind or really fubfifting, and 
confidered them only as fo many mere names, 
intefided to reprefent the different attributes, ener- 
gies or operations of the divine nature. His opi- 
nions were embrjiced with fome variation by fomc, 
who afieded to be leaders of new feds, particu- 
larly, by Beryllus an Arabian bifliop in Bozrah, 
and by Paul of Samofata, bifliop of Antioch. 

The Novatians occafioned much difturbance in 
the Church by their ill-direded zeal and feverity. 
This fed was founded by Novatian, a prefbyter of 
the church of Rome. He was pofTeffed of a confi- 
derable fliare of learning and eloquence, but ex- 
tremely rigid and uncharitable to all who had once 
been excommunicated by the Church. Whatever 

F penance 

* Vld. A work titled-^Commentar^ de rebus Chriflia- 
norum ante Conftantinum Magnum* 
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penance fuch had fubmitted to, and whatever 
proofs of penitence they had given, the door of 
admittance was ftiH kept fhat. Though they did 
not deny the poffibiiity of falvation to them, and 
allowed that they might find an entrance into hea- 
ven, yet if they had falleii into any heinous (ins 
after baptifm, they refufed fuch all accefs to the 
communion of their church; With Angular vanity 
and arrogance they affumcd the boafted title of 
cathariy as if purified from all the dregs of corrup- 
tion; and would not receive into their fociety any 
perfons whatever from the general body of Chrif^ 
tians, except they would fubmit to be re-baptifed. 

We mull Hot be furprifed to find fcfts and here- 
fies fpringing up, even in the early periods of the 
Church. An the new converts to Ghriftianity, 
were at firft copipofed of thofe who were originally 
cither Jews or Gentiles. Each were tin&urea 
with the prejudices of theif education, and of their 
native peculiar profeflion. The generality did 
upon their converfion adopt the Chnftian religion, 
in its genuine purity and fimplicity. But- there 
were not a few who affeded innovation, who re- 
tained a fond attachment to fome of theit ancient 
notion^ and ufages ; and* men of genius and ambi- 
tion, of a fuperftitious or enthufiaftical turn, made 
bold efforts to blend fome of theil- old philofophy 
and of their former religion with Ghriftianity, In 
every fociety there arc fome men who niay be 
mifled by miftake, or of a defigning temper, fome 
warm and faftious fpirits, to whom the ordinary 
ftream of life runs too fmooth, and fuch will al- 
ways be fond to diftinguilh themfelves by pecu- 
liar novelties. 

Even in thefe early times councils were fome- 
times folemnly convened, particularly in the third 
century, at Rome, at Carthage, in Palcftinc, an J- 

ia 
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in yarious other p]«ce8 both in Afia and Africa* 
Thefe were em^oyed not onlv in regulating the 
afiairs of religion in general, out alfo in a Ipccial 
manner to check the progrds of fchiihx and he- 
rcfy. 

Eminent men likewife appeared, the £stthers of 
the church, who entered the lift, and combated 
the falfc opinions of heretical teachers. They en- 
deavoured to refcue the pure gofpel of Chrift out 
of the hands of fuch as would mingle or mifrepre- 
fent it, and to guard and vindicate its facred doc- 
trines. 

In this important work they were preceded by 
the Apoftles themfelves, particularly, Paul and 
John. TThcfe perceived and dcteded feveral hcre- 
£es beginning to make head, and foretold the 
coming of Anticbrifl in (till greater power and 
^endor, ^^ with all deceivablene& of unrighteouf* 
** nefs/* Wc find the apoftle Paul, on a variety 
X)f occafions, cautioning Chriflian converts againft 
the (educing arts of defigning and miflaken men *^ 
^^ Beware, (fays he), left any man fpoil you through 
^< philofophy, and vain deceit, after the tradition 
^' of men, .after the rudiments of the world, and 
" not after Chrift.** — ^ Let no man judge you in 
^* meat or in drink, or in refpeft of an hofy-day, 
** or of the new moon, or of tlv5 SaUbath.** 
— " Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
^' voluntary humility, and worfhippinff of angels, 
^* intruding into thofe things, which ne hath not 
« feen, vainly puft up by h'fs fleflily mind.*'— - 
** Why are ye fubjcd to ordinances after the com- 
^ mandments and dodrines of men ?"-~" Which 
" things have indeed a (hew of wifdom in will- 
^* wormip, and humility, and neglefting of the 

" body/' 

^ CpL il 8. iL 18. 30* 77f 33» 
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body."— * " Neither give heed to fables and 
endlefs genealogies, which minifter queftions, 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith." — 
f '' But avoid foolifti queftions and genealogies, 
and contentions, and ftrivings about the Law ; 
for they are unprofitable and vain. A man 
*' that is an heretic, after the firft and fecond 
*' admonition, rejeflt." And, fays the apoftle 
John, } " Beloved, believe not every fpirit, but try 
the fpirits, whether they are of God : Becaufe 
many falfe prophets are gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the fpirit of God : 
Every fpirit that confeiTeth that Jefus Chrift is 
come in the flefh, is of God. And every fpirit 
** that confefleth not that Jefus Chrift is come in 
^* the flefli, is not of God : And this is that fpirit 
*' of Antichrift, whereof you have heard, that it 
^* ftiould come, and even now already is it in the 
•^ world." I How appofite and ftriking are thefe 
paflages, and how defcriptive of the Gnoftic liere- 
fies, whilft at the fame time they lay in proper anti- 
dotes, both againft the impofitions of Judaizing 
teachers, and the artifices of Pagan philofophcrs ? 

The apoftolic and primitive fathers of the Church 
followed their illuftrious leaders with zeal and for- 
titude, and ftpod forth eminent champions for the 
Chriftian Faith. 

Need I mention the ** holy Hermas, who wrote 

♦ I Tim, i. 4. •}■ Tit. iii. 9, 10, 

t I John iv. I, 2, 3. 

II Vid. aHb I Cor. iii. it, 12. 

** With refpea to Hermas, I follow Dupin, not Mor 
fheim, though, I confefs, with fome hefitation. My own opinion 
is,, That Hermas cotemporary and companion of St: Paul, and 
who is mentioned by him in Rom. xvi. 14, was the author 
of ibme pieces now loft : That another Hennas, who lived in 
the fecond century, an4 was a brother of Pius bifhop of 

Rome, 
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a treatife entitled, The Pajior^ which was in high 
cfteerfl among the ancients ? Next to him is Cle-* 
mens bifliop of Rome, a man of great reputation, 
who wrote two epiftles to the Corinthrans in the 
Greek language. Among the Chriftian doftors 
who had perfonally converfed with the Apoftles 
and their difciples, we may alfo name Ignatius bi- 
Ihop of Antioch. Several epiftles ftill extant are 
attributed to him, though feveral doubts have been 
entertained, concerning the authenticity of fome of 
them. This venerable father was familiarly ac- 
quainted with our Lord's difciples ; * and fuch 
was his diftinguiftied piety and zeal, that he was 
marked out a viftim in the reign of the emperor 
Trajarij by whofe order he was expofed to the 
fury of wild beafts in the public theatre at Rome. 
Polycarp bifhop of Smyrna, was a difciple of St. 
John, a man of eminent fanftity. He is generally 
allowed to be the author of an epiftle to the Philip- 
pians. His age was lengthened out till about the 
middle of the fecond century, when he fuft'ered 
martyrdom with conftancy and triumph. 

St. Juftin was the fon of Prifcus Bachius, a 
Greek by birth and religion. He was greatly dif- 
tinguifhed both for his learning and piety. When 
he became a Chriftian, he ftill continued his pro- 
feflion of philofophy, and wore the habit, convert- 
ing his talents and accomplifliments into the chan- 
nel of true religion. He compofed two admirable 
apologies for the Chriftians when under perfecu- 
tion, about the year 150, and prefented the firft to 

the 

Rome, publiihed forae things which are flill extant : He 
being a vifionary writer, advanced certain notions agreeable 
to many at that time ; and his admirers afcribed this man's 
produ^lions to the true or apoflolic Hennas, with a view to 
give them, the greater dignity and authority, 

* Tillemont's memoires, pour fervir a Fhifloire de 
J'equife, torn. 2. p. 42. 
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the emperor Antoninus Pius, and the other to his 
fucceffor in the empire, Marcus Antoninus the p]||* 
lofopher. He himfelf at laft fuffered as a martyr, 
in the glorious caufe of Ghriftianity. Befides his 
apologies, he has left behind him an excellent dia- 
logue with Tryphoji the Jew, in which he endea- 
vours to refute the infidelity of the Jews, and to 
prove, from their ovm Scriptures of the CWd Tefta* 
ment, the truth and cejrtaiAty of the CJbriftian 
Religion. 

Papias biihop of Hierapolis, and difciple to John 
the Evangelift, publifhed an hiftorical performance, 
a few fragments of which only remain. He was 
among the firft who advanced jthe notion of a Mil- 
lenium, beipg of opinion that, prior to the general 
diffolution of the world, Jefus Chrift was to appear 
on earth,'and there to reign with his iaints in great 
glory, fpr the fpace of a thoufand years. The 
Millenarians build their dodrine on feveral pafla^ 
gcs in Scripture, particularly Rev. di. xx. and it 
gained ground during the three firft centuries, 
Quadratus a Roman fenator, and Ariftides an A- 
thenian philofopher, wrote and prefi^ted apologies 
for the Chriftians, to the emperor Adrian ; but 
they are unfortunately loft. Hegefippus publiftied 
an ecclefiaftical hiftory, firom the Apoftles days to 
his own time, about the year 1 80, which has like-' 
wife perifhed, and nothing of it remains except 
Ibme fpccimens preferved by Eufebius. 

Irenaeus biftiop of Lyons, was by birth a Greek, 
but had the happinefs to be fi-om his infancy a dif- 
ciple of St Polycarp. He was zealous in redifyr 
ing the miftakes of fome of the primitive Chriftians, 
and ftudious to ftop the progrefs of error. He 
therefore compofed five books againft herefics. 
The Greek original is loft, but there remains an 
fincicnt Latin tranflation of them, defer vedly Cr 

ftecmed 
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ftccmcd a precious monument of antiquity. Du- 
ring the crticl perfccution raifed under the reign 
of Severus, wl^n vaft numbers of Chriftians were 
barbaroufly lifed, he alfo died a martyr, about the 
year of Chrift 203. 

Tatian ^difciple of St. Juftirt, wrote a difcourfc 
againft the Gentiles. Athena^oras an Athenian 
philofopher publifhed an apology for the Chriftians, 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, alfo an admirable 
fereatife upon the refurreftion. Theophilus bifhop 
of Antioch, is author of three books in defence of 
Chriftianity. Clemens, the difciple of Pantaenus 
4t Alexandria, was a man of profound erudition. 
He flouriflied in the reigns or Severus and Cara^ 
eallay till about A. D. 220. He compofed a va- 
riety of treatifes, of which there are only three 
that have efcaped the (hipwreck of time. Thefe 
.are his Stromata, Pedagogue, and Exhortation. 
TTie firft is of a mifcellaneous nature, the fecond 
eontaitis a fyftem of morality, and the laft is an 
addrefe to the Gentiles, with a view to convert 
t^em from Paganifm to the Chriftian Faith. 

TertuUian was one of the Latin fathers, a man 
of genius and learning, but of warm imagination, 
and auftere in his notions. Thij made him adopt 
the conceits of Montanus, whilft he himfelf wrote 
againft other heretics. He was of the city of Car- 
thage, and his father was procoriful in Africa. Fa- 
voured with a liberal education, poflcfling good 
natural talents, and zealous in the caiife of reli- 
gion, he exerted himfelf in writing a great many 
books, in which however tliere is a mixture of 
good and bad as to certain fcntiments, whilft all 
admire his imagination and eloquence. 

Cyprian, another Latin writer, was bifliop of 
Carthage. He fucceeded Donatus in the year 248, 
and during the perfccution under Dccius, he was 

be- 
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beheaded in the year 258. He held feveral coun* 
cils upon the affairs of the church, was deeply en- 
gaged in a controverfy about the baptifm of here- 
tics, and publifhed a great variety of letters, as alfo 
treatifes on feveral fubjefts, which breathe a high 
fpirit of devotion, and fome of them are mafter- 
pieces of learning and eloquence. 

I might alfo mention Minucius Felix, Amobius 
the African, and Dionyfius bifliop of Alexandria, 
the fmall remains of, whofe writings prove fpeci- 
mens of their capacity, knowledge, and tafte. 

Origen is juftly celebrated as a perfon of diftin* 
guifhed abilities, of extenfive learning, and of 
wonderful induftry. His numerous and laborious 
works, which are to this time preferved^ attraft our 
admiration, though it rauft be owned, he was too 
much enamoured with the charms of the Platonic 
philofophy. This tindures many of his writings : 
his difciples drank deep of this fountain ; and thcy^ 
overleaping the boundaries which their maftcr had 
obferved, ran extravagant lengths, and introduced 
the fcholaflic divinity. Thus, inftead of contem- 
plating Chriftianity in its native excellence and 
Simplicity, philofophy and fubtile metaphyfics were 
conjoined with it, and a wide door was flung open 
for the mere deduftions of rcafon, and the inven-» 
tions of fertile imagination. 

I would now obferve, though in a tranfient 
manner, that befides the rapid progrefs of the 
gofpel during the firft century, the Kmits of the 
Chriftian Church were greatly enlarged in the fe- 
cond and third centuries. Notwithftanding the 
various perfecutions raifed againft the Chriflians, 
yet there were confiderable intervals of time be- 
tween fome of them, which proved a breathing 
period, and allowed the church to revive its fpi- 
rits, and recover its ftrength. Some of the Ro- 
man 
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icnan emperors, particularly Trajan and the Anto- 
liines, were naturally humane, and the execution of 
their edids againft the Chriftians was partly relax- 
ed, and fometim^s fufpended. The zeal and faith 
of the primitive profeflbrsof the gofpel made them 
furmount all difficulties, and divine providence 
remaAably profpered that heavenly religion which 
was planted by the Son of God. ♦ Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftbry informs us, that now the glorious light of 
the gofpel was fpread almoft throughout the whole 
Eaft, in Armenia, Perfia, and India ; as alfo 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the Celts, the 
Brittonsj and many other nations in different parts 
of the world, particularly the Dacians, Scythians, 
iand Getulians. Churches multiplied to a great 
degree in Europe, particularly in Gaul, and it is 
thought by fome that Scotland was converted to 
the Chriftian faith in the thifd century. The pi- 
ous labours of the primitive fathers very ihuch 
contributed to propagate Chriftianity, but in a prin- 
cipal manner, their care to difperfe abroad Various, 
cfpecially Greek and Latin tranflations of the Holy 
Bible. That which bore the name of the Italic 
Was gcncraJlv preferred, and was followed by the 
Syriac, Ethiopic, and Egyptian verfions. 

It may not perhaps be improper to remark, that 
about the middle of the fecond century, the exter- 
nal polity of the Church be^an to auume a new 
face. Hitherto the form ot ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment was extremely fimple : Different churches 
were fo many independent focieties, generally go- 
verned by their own particiJar bifhops or prefby - 
ters. When thefc multiplied, and grew to import- 
ance and ftalrility, they conceived more extenfivc 
views, and c^ned a friendly correlpondence among 
thcmfelves, in order to promote the general inte- 

G ^ rcfts 

* Tertollian, Adv. Judxos, cap, 7, p. 213. 
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rcfts 6f the common caufc They judged it proper" 
to affemble together in a folemn manner, in certain 
places, and at ftated times. The feveral churched 
of a province affociated together, and formed one 
great eccldiaftical body. The confederacy of in^ 
dependent ftates in Greece might fugged thisf 
meafure as proper, and a variety of circumftanccs 
did afterwards concur to fix the continuance of 
them as expedient. Thefe affemblies of deputies 
from different churches, were called among the 
Greeks, Jynods^ and by the Latins, councils. The 
kws which were enabled at thefe general meetings^ 
either provincial or national, were of general obli- 
gation, and obtained the title of Canons, or cccle- 
fiaftieal rules* Afterwards, general councils, called 
Ecumenical, were fometimes conveened upon im- 
portant occafions. Thefe were compofed of dele- 
gates from churches in different kingdoms and 
countries, and met under the fanftion of their rc- 
fpeftive fovereigns. This, however, gave rife to 
that ecclefiaftical power and pre-eminence ufurped 
by the Prelatical order. • In procefs of time. Me- 
tropolitans and Patriarchs were inftituted ; and at 
laft the Bifhop of Rome was declared Prince of the 
Patriarchs, and invefted with a fpiritual fuprcmacy, 
whilft the councils extended their powers and pri- 
vileges, and regulated for the whole church, the 
(tandards of faith, manners, and pioUty. About 
this time alfo the clergy began to propagate the 
opinion, that the Chriftim priefthood was come in 
room of the Jewifh, which was abdlifhed, and that 
tiierefore they were entitled to the like honours^ 
immunities, and advantages *. Thid notion gradu-« 
ally gained ground, efpecially after the fccond de- 
ftrudion of Jerufalem, and proved in time, a fruitful 

fource 
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fource of opulence aild dignity to the (acerdotal 
order. 

But we muft now dirert a Kttle to a different 
objed, and furvey ibme fcenes of a moving, but 
interefting nature. 

During the three firft centuries, Chriftiamty was 
not only unfupported by the civil powers, but 
made its way and fpread through the world in op- 
pofition to them. This, however, was effeded, not 
by intrigue or ftratagem, not by working on the 
fuperftition of a credulous multitude, nor by any 
methods of violence, but by the gentle arts of pcr- 
fuaiion, by addreiling the reafon and ingenuity of 
mankind, by difplaying before the eyes of the world 
the native excellency of the gofpel, and through a 
divine power and bleffing accompanying it. The 
primitive Chriftians were infpired with a fublime 
and lively faith, with ardent zeal, and heroic forti- 
tude, and this rendered them fuperior to trials and 
temptations, and to all the ftorms and tempefts of 
pcrfecution which were raifed againft them. 

Even Jefus Chrift himfelf, the great founder of 
our faith, the Son of God, and Saviour of maur 
kind, was perfccuted and put to death by a deceived 
and malicious world. The exalted fandity, and 
unblemiflied integrity of his followers, could not 
preferve them from Iharing the fame fate. Great 
numbers of them fell a facriiice to the rage and 
cruelty of barbarous and tyrannical men. The 
Jews, to whom the gofpel was firft preached, mo- 
ved with envy, inftigatcd by malice and infidelity, 
raifed a violent perfecution againft the Chriftian^ 
They ftoufsd to death Stephen the firft illuftVious 
martyr, they cut off with the fword James the fon 
of Zebedee, alfo James the juft, bi(hop of Jeru- 
ialem, and, with hoftile intent, they gave commiffion 
{o many, to go into ftran^e cities, ^nd to diftant 

pro* 
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provinces, in order to apprehend $nd punifli, or 
brin^ bound to Jerufalem all who believed in the 
name of the Lord Jefus,— The enmity of the hea- 
then nations againft the Chriftian religion was no 
ways inferior, and they were armed with more ex* 
tenfive powers. It is commonly reckoned that the 
Chriftiaijs fuftained the fliock of ten perfecutions 
under the Roman emperors, from the time of Nerb 
in the year 64, to that und^r Dioclcfian, A. D. 303, 
inclufive. 

Nero was the firft emperor who iffued edid:s and 
enafted laws againft the Chriftians, in which he was 
followed by feveral fucceeding prince^. He was a 
wicked and lawlefs tyrant, and delighted fo much 
in cruelty, that he wiflied the Roman people had 
but one head, that he might cut it oflF at one flxdte. 
He hirafelf was fufpefted of fctting fire to Rome, 
and he was fo bafe as to throw the odium of it 
upon the innocent Chriftians, They fufFered eve- 
ry fpecies of mifery, during the remainder of his 
reign, which continued till the year 68. Some of 
them were wrapt up in garments of combuftiblc 
materials, which were fet on fire ; others were cru- 
cified, or expofcd as public fpeftacles to the dread- 
ful fury of wild beafts. Among the reft, it is ge- 
nerally believed that St. Paul and St. Peter fufiicred 
martyrdom at Rome, fealing with their blood that 
divine religion, which with zesd and intrepidity 
they had preached and propagated in the world, 

The Chriftains enjoyed an interval of reft, dur- 
ing the civil wars betwixt Galba, Otho, and Vit^- 
Jms, and under the reigns of Vefpafian and Titus. 

But, about the year 94, the flamep of perfecution 
broke out a-new, under Domitian, who refemblcd 
Nero in all kinds of vice. Flavius Clemens, ^ 
perfon of confular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla, 
g lady nearly telated to hun, "f^rcrc cut off by mar- 
tyrdom} 
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tyrdom ; and the holy Apoftle John wa« then ba- 
nifhed to the ifle of Patmos, where he penned that 
myftcrious book the Apocalypfc. Tertullian fays, 
that this venerable man was, fometime prior to this, 
thrown into a veflel of boiling oil, but that he was 
miraculoufly preferred, and catne out unhurt. 

Though Trajan was a prince poflefled of many 
amiable qualities,. yet did the Chriftijuis fuffcr very 
confiderably during his reign. He indeed wrote 
to Pliny the younger *, Proconful in Bithynia, and 
gave orders, that the Chriftians ihould not be offi^- 
eioufly fought after ; at fame time, he allowed 
them to be put to death, if accufed and convided 
of adhering pertinacioufly to their religion. 

Ignatius bifliop of Antioch, was condemned by 
th« emperor himfetf, in the year 107 ; and the 
aged, venerable &raeon, bif}\op of Jerufalcm, was 
put to the torture and crucified, when he was 120 
years old. The perfecution conlijiued in the reign 
of Adrian, and was carried oai, particular^ in Afia, 
with unufual violence. Screnus Granianus the 
Proconful, a man of a juft and humane character, 
rcprefented to the emperor the impropriety of fuch 
barbarous proceedings againft a fet of men, who 
were good and ufeful fubjeds^ and who weiic 
chargeable with no crime. Q^adratus and Arifti- 
dcs prefented apologies in favour of the Chriftians* 
The refult was, that the emperor iffued an edift, 
prohibiting for the future, that any Chriftians 
fliould be put to death, except convifted of rebel- 
ling againft; the laws, allowing them the privilege 
of being tried in a fair judicial form, and ordaining 
that their falfe accufers Ihould be puniflied. This 
produced a happy cfFeft favourable to the Church. 

Antoninus Pius appears to have been well difpofcd 
towards the Chriftians. Yet they were ftill expof- 
cd, in certain places of the empire, to the cruelty 

of 
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of a fuperftitious populace, and to the malice of 
Pa^ priefb. This produced an admirable apo- 
logy, drawn by Juftin Martyr, which he pre- 
fented to the emperon In confequencc of thi^, 
and rather judging favourably of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, he publiihcd an imperial edid, denouncing 
capital punifhment on any who fhould falfely accufc 
the Chriftians, The conclufion of it runs thus,— 
♦—If any fhall, for the time to come, moleft the 
Chriftians, and falfely accufc them on account of 
their religion, let the perfon thus accufed be ac- 
quitted, though it fhould appear that he is a Chri- 
ftian, and let the accufer be puniflied with rigour 
of law. 

Marcus Aurelius, who fuccceded to the empire^ 
did for fame time look with an aufpicious eye 
upon the Chriftians. Afterwards, mifled by tne 
bad advice of defigninff courtiers, urged on by 
the mifreprefentations of heathen magiftrates, and 
the follicitations of fuperftitious people, he gave up 
this valuable body of men, to be harrafled by their 
implacable enemies. They did not fail to exercife 
the moft defpotic tyranny, but treated fuch who 
bore the Chriftian name in a very injurious and 
mercilcfs manner. The excellent apologies drawn 
in their behalf by Athenagoras, Tatian, and Juftin 
Martyr, did not produce at this time the defired 
effeft, f fo that great numbers fell a facrifice, and 
among others, JulJ:in Martyr himfelf, and the holy 
Polycarp, bifliop of Smyrna, as alfo Pothinus bi- 
fhop of Lyons. Such proceedings, which breathe 
fo high a fpirit of injufticc and inhumanity, muft 
ftain the charafter, and tamifli the adniiniilration 
of Marcus Aurclius, however celebrated by fome 
for perfonal virtue and wifdom in other refpefts. 

In 

♦ Eufeb. Hifl. Ecclef. lib. 4. cap. 1 3* . 
t Fox's Martyrology^ vol. J, 
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In the reigh <rf' Commodus, the Chriftho Church 
enjoyed fome refpite, but a cruel pcrfccution arofe 
under Scvcrus about the year aoo. This emperor 
publiflied an cdift in the loth year of his reign, 
itridly prohibiting, under the feverell penalties, all 
perfons whatever to become Jews or Chriftians. 
Tliis fumiflied a pretest f<>r perfecuting the latter 
in a particular manner. This Ivas accordingly 
done through moft countries of Europe, and with 
fignal violence irt Africa. Many perfons of great 
rank and eminence, were brought from Egypt and 
Dcber places to Alexandria^ where they fuffered 
nobly in the caufe of Chriftianityi In Gaul, Ire- 
meus «as put to death at Lyons ; and there was 
befides, a general maflacre of all the Chriftians in 
that city, fo that the blood of holy Martyrs was to 
be feen flowing on all fides. 

When Maximinus rofc to the empire, he foon 
difcovered hlmfelf untavourable to the Church. 
He (irll began his oppoiition by publifhing edi£t8 
againll the biihops and prielts, but foon thereafter 
the whole body of believers was perfecuted. This 
continued for three years, during which time, fc^'e- 
ral Chriflian temples were demolilhed, that had 
been ereded in the time of Alexander Scvcrus. 

In the year 249, Decius Trajan afcended the 
imperial throne. He foon fet on foot a dreadful 
pcrfecution againft the church of Chrift. By 
bloody cdifls he commanded the Prastors and Pro* 
confuls, upon pain of death, to- do every thing in 
their power to extirpate the Chriftian religion, and 
to compel thofe who had embraced it to return to 
idolatry. It is not eafy to conceive the conftema- 
tion which would feize the Chriftians, upon fo a- 
larming a profped. They were attacked in every 
quarter with favage and unrelenting fury. From 
Rome the pcrfecution pafled into all the provinces 

Of 
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of the eitipire, particularly Aiia, and Egypt. Great 
multitudes fuffered the moft infernal torments, 
which ingenious cruelty could invent, and with in- 
vincible fortitude, and by triumphant faith rofe in 
a glorious manner fuperioi* to them. But at fame 
time, there were too many^ who, (truck with terror 
at the profpeft of thofe horrible tortures which 
were preparing for them, made (hipwreck of their 
profcffion, and fell into apoftacy. Some of them 
Were fatally prevailed on, to offer facrifice, and 
bum incenfe before the images of heathen deities^ 
or to procure certificates from the Pagan priefts of 
their having done fo. This lamentable defedion 
among fo many Ghriftians, was the occafion of 
liiuch difturbance and warm conteftsfomc time 
thereafter : When peaceable times returned, thcfe 
apoftates were defirous of returning into the com- 
munion of the Church ; but the tcrm^ of theif 
admiflion were not eafy to be adjufted. Whilft 
fome were difpofed to fhew an excefs of indulgence 
knd to ftretch to the Utmoft the point of charity^ 
others held out with inflexible feverity, and infilled 
6n all the rigout of ecclefiaftical difcipline. 

tJnder Gallus and Volujiantu^ the perfecution a- 
gainft the Ghriftians did not ceafc. Some wercf 
exiled from their native country, and fiiffered ex- 
treme hardfliips, whilft others were cruelly con* 
demned to death.- At fame time they were in- 
volved in the common calamity of a dreadful pc- 
ftilence, which then bpoke out and raged with vio- 
lence through many provinces of the Roman 
empire. 

When Valerian mounted the throne, he looked 
with a fmiling afpefl: upon the Church, for a few 
years, he even proved a patron of the Chrtftians,and 
treated them with kindnefs and friendfliip. • He 

ctid 
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did thcttt good offices on a variety 6f occaiions, 
fUlitf bad free accefs to his perfon, found a fac- 
^toy riridcr his fjroteftion, and his court appcarccf 
fee t little Chriftiam Church. But this promifing 
fcene foon cvattiflied ; a difinal day of glootn ami 
ttrror quitkly fucceeded a momhig of joy and 
ftm-Mht. The Emperor* 'vras unhappily feduced by 
Macfimis, a magician of Egypt, who wrought him* 
faf into high mour, and difefted alf the councils 
at Rome. He took every method to perfuade Ta- 
kfian^ that the only wav to procure profperity for 
ihc! empire!, was to re-cftaEblifh GcntUe idolatry ini 
fe fall extent, and totally to fupprefs Chriftia- 
ifrity. Upon this, bloody edifts were iffued out, 
Sioit the year 257, not only prohibiting all Chri- 
fthtfif ^flerilblics, but ordering bifhops, priefts, and 
deacote to be put to d^atn, and that magiftf ate^ 
makiifig j^rofi^ifibn of the Goljiel fhould fhare the 
feme rate. At hfll the perfecution became generaf^ 
fo that iteithef ranky nor fex, nor age could prove 
i proteftion from thofe fangtiinary laws which Were 
fto^ enafted. Cyprian, in an elegant and pathetie 
manner, be>^ls thofe fc'arful fuffermgs which the 
•Chriftians^ then underwent, and he hiinfelf was be- 
headed at Carthage, whilft Xiftus, bifliop of I^ome, 
fcH a viftim there. And at one time, tnere were 
tio lefs than three hundred martyrs, who rather 
than offer facrifice to heathen gods, and renounce 
Chrift, leaped into a horrible pit of burning lime, 
^hich had been on purpofe kindled for the tragi- 
fal occafion, and were fcorched and ftifled, and at 
laft confumcd hi the flames. As if divine Provi- 
dence meant to punifh in an exemplary manner the 
kicked perfecutor, the northern nations, a fierce 
and warlike people, did then begin to make irrup- 
fidns into the empire,' and fometime after. Valerian 
faimfelf was made prifoncr by Scrpor king of Per- 

H fia. 
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fia. He was then fubjeded to every poflible hard« 
fhip, and treated in the moft igrrommious manner^ 
as if a Have, and not an emperor. The monarch 
of Per fia made him bafely ftoop, and fet Bis foot 
upon him when he mounted on horfcback. He 
kept him for fome years a miferal^le captive, af 
laft canfed him to be Ikinned alive, and ruU^ed 
with fak. Thus perifhed the Roman emperor^ 
after having been guihy of a thoufand barbarities 
againft the innocent Chriftians I 

In feveral fucceflive reigns, under Gallienus^ 
Claudius, Probus, Carus, and Numcrian, the 
Church of Chrift enjoyed a long lucid interval.. 
This continued with very little interruption almoit 
42 years. At laft a dreadful ftorm arofe, big with- 
terror and trembling, which feemed to threaten 
the entire deftruftion of the Chriftian name. 

Dioclejian was declared emperor in the year 284^ 
and he aflumed into a fhare of the government 
Maximinus Herculeus in the year 286.. As thefc 
two emperors were difturbed with freqtjent re- 
volts of their fubjefts in different provinces, they 
thought proper to eleft Conftantius Chlorns, and 
Maximinus Galerius, whom they honoured with, 
the name of Caefars, whilft they themfelves re- 
tained that of Auguftus, as colleagues in the Em- 
pire and fupcrior to them. Dioclefian did not at 
firft betray any innate averfion to the Chriftians. 
But urged by the reftlefs importunity of Galerius 
his own fon-in-law, and too credulous of the mif* 
reprefentations given of the Chriftians as acccftary 
to fetting on fire the imperial palace in Nicomedia* 
^nd as engaged in fome feditions which had hapr 
pened in Armenia and Syria j yet, though in fefit 
thefe were malicious afperfions, he at laft publifhed 
the moft terrible edifts againft the Chriftians. He 
firft attacked the minifters of Religion. He nejct 
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degraded perfons of illuftrious extraSion, or of 
eminent* ftation, and ordered them to be branded 
-with a mark of infamy, if they would not abjure 
Chriftianity. He afterwards proceeded to the 
ligheft pitch of barbarity, fparing none of whate- 
ver denomination or charader. Multitudes were 
thrown into prifon, x)thers were banifhed, and had 
their eftates confifcated, many were fcourged to 
death, were torn in pieces by fions and tygers, 
were burnt, teheaded and crucified, whilft fomc 
were doomed to a more lingering death, being 
roafted at a gentle fire, or having melted lead 
poured into their bowels. * I might mention the 
tragical ftory of the Thcbean legion wholly con- 
iifting of Chriflians, who are feid, firfl to have 
been decimated, and afterwards entirely dcflroyed* 
by order of Maximinus Galerius. This, it is faid, 
they calmly fubmitted to, with their fwords in 
their hands, rather than renounce Chrifl, and fwear 
by the altars of heathen deities. But the fedl^ 
though aflerted by fome, is difputed by others, 
f In Phrygia, a whole city compofed of Chriftlan 
inhabitants, was confumed by fire, the queflor, 
majgiflrates, and aH the people, men, women, and 
children. Eiifebius himfdf lived at that time, 
and was an eye-witnefs to the moft fhocking 
Icenes of barbarity and blood, which the Chriflians 
jiowever nobly underwent, with a triumph of faitfv 
and fortitude, which rcflcded the highefl honour 
tipon themfelves, gave a luflre and dignity to their 
religion, and befpoke the remarkable prefence and 
iupport of the Almighty. 

Of all the horrid perfecutions raifed againfl the? 
Chriflians, this und^r Dioclefian may be jufUyr 

^eekoncdi 
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I reckoned die i^c^ fevere wd formidsibtis. It 
fagcd for te)| long y^strs, and cvien rca^gjipi tQ 
Great Britain* * ITic moft a])(:ien^ Britifli l>ifto# 
rian iays, That fhe CU^rchcs were dje^ftoUfhjedt 
jth^ all the books of holy S/cripture ivhcrevcr they 
could be found, vf^rt burpt, ^ ^h^ gr^t nuou 
bcrs both of (hs pr^el^s ^xx^ peppi<:» were fl»HgW 
tered as fheep. 

Alonfieuir Godeau affirms, that in tl^s pericr 
£ution, there were jTometimes no l^k than f 7>pq9 
martyrs killed in the fpace of ovip pipntji. An4 
)ie reckons, that during tt^e cont^nifance of it, 
there were inr the provincje of lEgypt 1 44,900 pqp* 
fons who died by the violence of thpir inhuman 
perfecujLors, bjslides 700,000 more, mo(l of whoii| 
periihed by ^ premature de^th, fhrpugh the hardf 
ifaips of baniihment, and by being cpndemned ^ 
H^ves to the public works. 

Thefe are n^our^iful, tr^gics^ ^F^<^9 whi^h q^Hf 
not fail to excite in the mind, the ftrongeft fen(if 
ments of compaffion and wonder. We fympa? 
thize with the fuffering martyr, although we l^nQW. 
that he is juft now fliining in rpbe$ of glory ^pd 
immortality : We are fhocked ^t the brut^ity Of 
lavage men, who could fo often embr^e their 
hands in the blood of their brethren. Perhaps wc 
wonder at the permiffions of Providence, whid^ 
could {b long tolerate fuch fcenes of cjruelty and 
confufion, and that the juftice of ^eaven did not 
appear armed with thunderbolts of vengeance, 
againd the unrelenting enemies of Qod and good<f 
ncfs f . But let us not dare, raihly to arraign the 
plans or procedures of Providence, which always 
llecrs an invariable courfe of wifdom and re^t 
tude, even amidft all the clouds sgid hurricanes 

whifh 
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which may Mcft our lover world* Let u$ admire 
the ciiprgy of that Divine Religion^ which coul4 
uifpire its votaries with fuch heroic m^gnanimitjr^ 
ps to make them defpife death in itf mou frightful 
forms, fmile at the fight and force of flames, ^ and 
croud with koly hafle to the tribunals of Pagaii 
Judges, there to avow their fidelity to their uod 
fmd Saviour, and court the crown of Martyrdpqu 
Let us mark with wonder thole gracious and afto^ 
piibing afliftances fo frequently vpuchiafed to the 
^ints, and cpnfeffors, and m^^lyr^ in primitive 
timeSf by whiph they were enabled, in fo ilrikin^ 
a manner to leal and confirn^ the truth of Chri** 
Canity. And let us admire the miraculous pre» 
fjprvfitioq of the Church of Chrill, amidft thp^ pcr 
li|ou8 timejB, Ip full of danger, dif5c^lty, and difr 
tre^, tHl it pS^^ fupejipr to all pppolitioi), ;^nd be* 
conae? mpft glorioufly triumphant. Fpr true it is, 
that the blo^ of the m^yrs has been th|f feed of 
1^^ Church, wd cpntribut?d| by the bleffing oJF 
the Almighty, to Ipread the conquefi^s of the Gofr 
pel far an4 hoar through the world* And perie*> 
cution, however awfuU and though wholly unjufti« 
fiablc, hs^ yet proved the mcan§ pf rcleafmg the 
priibners of^ hope, firom their captivity in mortal 
fleOi, and of wafting in an earher period and by 
a fyccdUct flight, an immenfe multitude pf immor* 
tal IpuIs, from thefc dul^y and tempeftuous regions 
here below, to the fprcne fhprej of cverlalling 
rtfl am} joy in heaver^. 

The unblemiflicd integrity, the exalted fanftity 
of the primitive martyrs, the devotion of their 
dying moments, and the dignity' with which they 
fufferedy made a deep impreiTion upon the minds 
Q men. This fcryed to call in attention, to com* 
mand Ye^eratio^, to excite enquiry, ami at laft to 

perfuade 
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perfuadc the world, that fuch dreadful evils would 
not be calmly endured by the Chriftians, without 
a ferious conviftion of their afting a wife and 
worthy part, that fuch invincible patience could 
ilot be difplayed without Divine affiftance, and that 
truth behoved to be the foundation of the whole. 
They faw, not a few^ but vaft multitudes of every 
rank, and age, and fex, in various kingdoms and 
provinces, united in one faith, refolute in their 
profeffion, reiigning all the advantages of life, and 
falling a chearful lacrifice to death, rather than 
' renounce that religion which they had embraced. 
They thereupon concluded that it muft be Divine, 
and that it was well and firmly founded, * when 
inftead of being fhattered by perfecutions and in- 
juries, it rather incrcafed, and became more ftable 
and refpeftable. For the Gofpel, from the time 
of its firft publication, was always gaining ground, 
and multipUed its trophies in a furprifmg manner* 
In the very firft ientury, Chriftian churches were 
eftablifhed in moft of the provinces of Italy, 
Egypt, the Eaft, and Africa. In the fecond, 
there were many founded in Afia, and GauU 
And the number of Chriftians grew fo prodigi- 
oufly in the third century, that almoft one half 
of the Roman empire had gone over to the 
Chriftian Faith. 

In one view, it may indeed fcem ftrange, how 
it came to pafs, that the Chriftian Religion was " 
perfecuted wit^i fo much rancour and cruelty, 
efpecially as the Romans gave a toleration to the 
nations whom thpy conquered, to retain then- re- 
ligious opinions and ufages. Confidering the m- 
nocence and benevolence of Chriftians, not only 
the tnoffcnfive fimplicity of their lives, but the 
agreeable afpeft of their profeffioa upon civil go- 

vcrnment, 

• LaiSUnt. de juftitia^ lib. s* ^?* '3* 



Vcrnmcnt, and how admirably conducive their Re-* 
Kgion was, to promote the happinels of indivi-* 
duals, and the general welfare of human focicty, 
one would be apt to imagine that Chriftianity 
would have met with a lefs unfavourable fate, yea, 
even with an honourable reception in the world* 
But in making an e(timate of human affairs, we 
muil always make large allowances for the paf« 
(ions, the prejudices, and interefts of mankind* 
Thefe will often warp them afide, - both from the 
{>rinciples of reafon, and the path* of duty. Be* 
fides, it mull be remembred, that Chriftianity 
ftood direftly oppofite to all the falfe religions of 
the heathen world, ftrongly condemned their ido-. 
latry, and all their fuperftitious ceremonies, prohi- 
bited fome of their hioft favourite paflions and 
pradices, and enjoined a belief of its own doc- 
trines, and a compliance with its laws, under the 
fandion of mod awful penalties. All this ran 
counter to the corruption of human nature, and 
the prevailing wickednefs of the world. Innova^ 
tions in religion are generally difliked, and a re- 
formation is too frequently oppofed. The Chrif- 
tians were bound by their principles, not merely 
to cxercife their Religion in private, but to fpread 
and propagate it through the world, to point out 
the impiety of Paganifm, and the abfurditics of 
Heathen worihip, to make profelytes, and plant 
churches wherever they could. This excited a 

Sroupe of inveterate paflions, envy, fufpicion, ma- 
ce, refentment. Among all the Heathen nations, 
one may venture to fay, tnere was a kind of com- 
munity of religion. All was founded on the fame 
falfe, delufive principles, though diverfified by fome 
particular modes or circumftances. All were ig- 
norant of the true God,' and of the only Mediator 
between God and man, and all worihipped idoU 

vaniticS| 
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tdnitics, the Miorig of th^if &m ifnagmafioiis, of 
the devices erf" thdr owti hatids^ Hence it was, 
that the Rottians found rio ^tcil dMfecuhy iri in-r 
trodacing inta the preVinces they conquered fottite 
of their native god& j lieithet were they krvtpvlkm^ 
of f^^ivhlg from them fotne ceremonies of fuper-f 
ftifion, whieh aj^ared \rtth ah air of noVeky attidf 
grandeur. 

But the Chriftiari ReRgiffi ft^oct fmgle tnS 
^lond. t^ attacked the wffi.wwfhip of the Jews^ 
ftnd the idcrfatry of' the" d'emilesf ; it dircdcd itf$ 
efforts againft the eftaWifhed religion of the em- 
pirew The Romans beheM the iriertafifig num-' 
ber^ df ChrlftiaHts tlith jeAlonfy, Md rthght fb^ 
fptOL Ihat fo numerdtte^ and (o reipeftable t body, 
WoHld ftot only oVertorn the old, and fttbftitiitc z 
new reRgtei*, But irfurp the I'eitW of govefnntentJ 
feto fheifr hand^. 

Defigning or mfetliifious itietf "^rt ndt ^i^^lntting 
lo augnient fuch fears, and to cheriflr the feeds 
of ft^cion and prcjtfdiee agahift the ChriflSans. 
Artful mfimiati6tt«, groumflefs alpcrfions werd 
thrown otit againft thtrt, as enemies i& Cacfar, 
as engaged m civil cdniraotidns, as devoid of all 
teligiori, beeaiife of the unadorned fimplicfty of' 
their worfliip, whkh had nothing external dr gla- 
ring, to^ attradf the eye. ttcathenr philofophers 
fought to dil^by their wit and learning againft a 
fyfiem, which pretended td be much more fubHme 
than any they hid taught. The whole tribe of 
^agan priefts and augurs rdfe as one man to op* 
pofe the progrefs of the Gofpcl. The credit of 
their profcflion atid of their religion began to 
totter. The craft of many who miniftred to the 
HesAhen temples was in danger. And the un^ 
thinking, undifcernbg multitude, would join in 
at popular cry, againft thofe men-, who infidted; 

as 
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as they would fay, the gods of their country, and 
the ufages of their anc^ftors, and would prefcribc 
to them unheard-of obje6b and methods of wor- 
fliip.-— Thus perfecution arofe and was fomented, 
till Divine truth, and invincible patience, prevailed 
and triumphed. 
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PART II. 



WE now arrive at a more fercne and fluning 
period of the Chriftian Church, under the 
aufpicious reign of Constantine the Great, the 
firft Chriftian Emperor. 

The learned Spankeim reckons that he was 
bom at Naiffa, on the 27th of February, A. D. 
272. 

He was fon of Conftantius Chlorus, who fa- 
voured the Chriftians more than any of his col- 
leagues in' the empire. His father died in Eng- 
land the 25th of July, 306, by whofe will he fuc- 
ceeded as emperor in fhe Weft. He refided the 
firft fix years of his reign in Gaul ; afterwards, 
being informed of the intolerable outrages com- 
mitted by Maxentiusj fon of Maximianus Hercu- 
leus, who was made emperor at Rome, and being 
follicited by an embafly from the Senate and t)eo- 
ple, he formed a refolution to deliver the city from 
the tyranny of that ufurper. 

When he engaged in this arduous undertaking, 
he began to meditate of fome affiftance beyond the 
mere ftrength and courage of his army. He re- 
folved therefore to lay afide the vulgar deities, and 
the rites of Heathenifli fuperftition. He came to 
a determination of adhering ftedfeftly to the one 
only and true God, whom his father had acknow- 
ledged, and which difpofed him to proted the 

Chriftians, 
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Chriftians, even in his own palace. In this nobk 
defign he was gready encouraged by his piom 
mother Helena, who was afliduous to infufe into 
him fentiments favourable to Religion. 
. To this one God he addreffed himfclf in a de- 
vout manner, eameftly intreating that he would be 
pleafeU to make himfelf known to him. Heaven 
gracioufly heard his prayer, and anfwercd it in a 
miraculous manner. * Eufcbius, who relates the 
affair, owns it would have been incredible, if he 
had not heard it from the mouth of Conftantinc 
himfelf, who confirmed it with an oath. 

When the army was upon a march, and the 
emperor wrapt up in profound thought, there ap- 
peared, juft as tile fun was declining, a pillar of 
light in the heavens, in the figure of a crofs, wA 
this infcription vifible upon it, rovra r/jta,— by this 
overcome, f The emperor and whole army were 
ftruck with amazement at the fight of fo extra- 
ordinary a phcenomenpn. At night Chrift ap- 
peared to him in a dream, with the crofs in his 
hand, which made an indelible impreffion upon 
his mind : And from that time forward, Conftan- 
tinc the Great, always carried a cro/sj as the impe- 
rial ftandard before him, in all ms wars, wluch 
Eufebius frequentiy faw. 

Conftantine, now advanced with a noble intrq)i- 
dity to the very walls of Rome, at the head of an 
army confifting of 90,000 foot, and 8000 horfc. 
He encamped m a (pacious plsdn before the city, 
and there waited the arrival of Maxentius, who 
foon appeared with a numerous body of forces, 

amountmg 

* EuTeb. de vita ConftantinI, lib. i. cap. 28, 4rc. 

t I am not ignorant that fimte diQxite has be^ raiM 
about this matter, as to which, vuic Mofheim's Ecdef. HUt 
tranflated by Dr Madain, voL i. p. 263, 264. 
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amounting to 170,000 foot, and 18,000 horfe. 
An engagement commenced, and a fierce and 
bloody battle was fought with unimaginable ar- 
dour. Viftory for fome time hovered with dubious 
wings, but at laft relied on the fide of Conftantine. 
That day he diftinguiflied himfelf with all the wif- 
dom and valour of an expert warrior, and anima- 
ted his troops with the moft fanguine hopes of fuc- 
cefs. The army of Maxentius was routed and dif- 
perfed : He himfelf lank into the river when re- 
treating by a bridge of boats laid over the Tyber, 
which happened to give way by the great numbers 
which crowded upon it. His body was found, and 
his head ftruck ofi^, and carried on a pole before 
the conquering army. Conftantine having thus 
gained a fignal and compleat vidory, made a glo- 
rious triumphant entry into the city of Rome, 
amidlt the loud acclamations of a joyful people, 
who hailed him as their illuftrious deliverer. He 
there difplayed the ftandard of the Crofs, and 
crefted a monument of gratitude to Almighty 
God *. 

Having fettled the great affairs of ftate, Conftan- 
tine began to declare more openly in favour of the 
Chriftians. 

The firft edift upon record in their behalf, was 

that 

* The Infcription on the Monument is in Capitals as 
follows :— Hoc. Salutari. Signo. Veraci. Fortitu. 
oiNis. Indicio. Civitatem. Nostram. Jugo. Ty- 
RANNi. Erei»tam. Liberavi. Denique. Et. Senatum. 
Et. Populum. Ro. Liberatum. Prisco. Splendori. 
Et. Claritati. Restitui — ^-Eufeb. Hift, Ecclef. 
Lib. 9. cap. 9. Cpnftantine's coins, extant 9t tlus day, 
are ftamped with a Crofs on the reverfe. 
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that publiibed at Milan, A.D. 312, wherein was 
granted a general toleration to all religions, but 
more efpecially to the Chriftians. Therein the Em- 
peror prohibits any to difturb them in their profeffi- 
on or way of worihip ; and orders, that all their 
churches and revenues that had been taken away, 
Ihould be immediately reftored,and that the purcha- 
fers or pofleflbrs fhould be repaid out of the treafu"' 
ry. 

Licinius however, Conftantine's brother-in-law, 
having got the whole eaftern empire under his 
command, threw off the mafk, and raifed a hot 
perfecution againft the Church* To punifh his per- 
fidy and inconftancy, Conftantine refolvdd upon an 
expedition againft him. He fought feveral bloody 
battles, in all which Conftantine proved vidorious} 
and which way foever the imperial ftandard of the 
Crofs turned, the enemy fled before it. 

At laft Licinius retreated to Nicomedia, whither 
Conftantine followed, and befieged him. He was 
obliged to furrender ; and was fent to Theflalonica, 
where, upon attempting to raife frelh difturbances, 
he was put to death, A. D. 324. 

Then it was that the government of the whole 
Roman empire devolved upon Conftantine. He 
inftantly reftored tranquillity to the Church, and 
fent orders and edifts to all the governors of his pro- 
vinces, to recal the Chriftians that were banifhcd ; 
to releafe thofe who were under confinement j to 
reinftate fuch who had been thruft out of their ofli* 
CCS and eftates, in their former places and poflefli- 
ons. He refcinded all the fevere laws and confti- 
tutions which ftood againft them j and as for fuch 
who had fuflfered martyrdom, he commanded their 
goods and lands to be reftored to thofe who were 
next in kindred, or, where there were no relations, 

diat 
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that thefe fhould be appropriated to the ufe of the 
Church. 

He alfo took care ta promote Chriftians to all 
public offices of truft, in order the more e&dual- 
ly to fecure the obfervanc^ of his imperial man* 
dates, and to encourage the profeffion of Chrifli- 
anity. 

He ilTued the ftrideft orderis for the religious 
obfervation of the Lord*s-day, requiring it to be fo- 
kmnly fet a-part for prayer and public worfliip^ 
and all holy exercifes. He himfclf, in conjundion 
with the great officers of ftate, and the comman« 
ders of his army, fet an example of public de¥o«^ 
tlori. The Emperor likewife wrote a large pathe- 
tic epiftle to the provincial governors of the eaft, 
wherein, with confummate wifdom and piety, he 
warmly exhorts all his fubjeds *to embrace the 
Chriftian Religion. 

Peace and tranquillity being thus reftored to t6e 
world, Conftantine the Great transferred the feat of 
the empire from Rome to Byzantium in Thracia j 
which he enlarged and beautified with all the gran- 
deur and ma:gnificence which art could contrive. 
He commanded, by law, that it fhould be called 
New Rome j but, notwithftanding this, it retains 
the honour of his name, and is called Con/ianti* 
nt^Ie to this day. This he finifhed and dedicated 
A. D. 330. 

He built many noble churches and oratories, 
both in city and country, and enriched and digni- 
fied the Chriftian Church with great revenues and 
diftinguiflied hohours. He tried, for a long time, 
to rcdaim the Gentile world by perfuafion and pa- 
tience ; he afterwards proceeded to root out idola- 
try by bolder meafures, though ftill averfe to every 
thing that could be properly conftrued compulfion 
or cruelty. With this view, he ordered commiffi- 

oners. 
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oners, appointed for that end, every where to oped 
the Pagan temples, to throw up the doors of the 
reveftries, fo that the pretended myfteries which 
were reprefented as facred and venerable, and 
which hitherto none but the priefts were allowed 
to heboid, might now be publickly expofcd to the 
eye and derifion of the vulgar. The Pagan priefts 
and flamins, finding themfelves detefted and aban- 
doned, thought proper to fubmit. With their own 
hands they brought furth their idols, dragged the 
images of their gods by ropes into the ftreets, to 
be viewed and handled, and laughed at by the 
people ; and the valuable ftatues or gold and filvcr 
were melted down, and coined into money. 

Conftantine continued zealous in propagating 
the Gofpel of Chrift far and near, and concerted 
the moft effectual meafures to render it univerfaL 
Whilft he endeavoured to reprefs Gentile fupcrftiti* 
on, he gave all poffible encouragement to the Chri- 
ftians, repofed confidence in them, and with great 
kindnefs entertained the Clergy at his own table. 
Providence fmiled upon his religious endeavours. 
In his time Heathen idolatry was banifhed out of 
all the principal cities, and remained only in fomc 
country villages, whence, in the Theodofian Code, 
it is called Paganifm ; and Chriftianity became the 
eftabliftied religion of the empire. Conftantine 
himfelf fpent moft of his vacant time in prayer, 
reading the Scriptures, and other devout exercifes. 
The Emperor, by the Majefty of his example, 
formed the whole court to an imitation of him. 

At laft, this religious and magnanimous Prince 
died A. D. 338, in the 64th year of his age, and 
the 31ft of his reign. His death was a fignal lofs 
to the Chriftian Church, and overwhelmed all good 
men with grief and lamentation *. Eufebius fays 

©f 

* EuTeb. de Laudibus Conftantini, cap. 9. 
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of this iUuftrious perfonage, that, armed with no 
other breafl-plate but that of piety, and carrying 
no other banner except that of the Crofs, he tri* 
umphed over all his enemies, and all their idols. 

He left behind him three fons, among whom he 
divided the empire. He afligned to Cohftantine 
the elded, Britain, Spain and Gaul. To Conftan- 
tius the Second, he bequeathed Myfia, Thrace, the 
£aft, and Egypt* And Conftans the youngeft, ob-» 
tained Italy, Macedonia, and Greece^ with the pro<»' 
vinces wbich bordered on the Euxine fea, Sind thofd 
parts of Africa which were fubjed to the Roman 
empire. 

Conflantine the Creat, had, with a careful eye, 
tratchcd over the education of thefe three princes i 
they proved all of them Chriftians themfelves ; 
tod they continued to proted and cheriih the reli<> 
gion of JefuSi 

The peace and profperity of the Church, undei"- 
wcnt a mort, but very d^rk ccliple, under Julian the 
Apoftate. Though educated a Chriftian, yet when 
inverted with the purple, he became a moft malici- 
ous and inveterate enemy to Chriflianity. He did 
not indeed pUbliih imperial edids againlt ^le Chri^ 
manS| nor raife, in a aired or open manner, violent 
perfecutions againft them,^ yet he emploved every 
other method that could oe devifed, to abolifh the 
Gofpcl, and to reftore Paganifm. . He hinifclf pro* 
Emely rcnoiihced his baptifm, drew his pen, and 
difplayed his wit and learning in defence of hea- 
thenifin, and in oppofition to the Chriftian religi-> 
on ♦. He ordered the Pagan temples to be let 
open ; be bifllt Tome, and repaired others^ He 
cad)^ alters to be ereded to falfe deities, and hd 
himfelf did publickly facrifice upon them, affuming 

^ ^ the 

• Sozomen's Hift, Ecclef* lib* 5. cap. 3. — Cave's Lives of 

the Fathers* 
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the title of Pontifex Maximus, and ufed continiutf 
endeavours to introduce the whole train of Gentile' 
rites and ceremonies. He revoked the laws which 
had been made by Conftantine the Great, againft 
Pagan fuperftition, opprcfled the Chriftians on* ma- 
riy various pretexts, and too much encouraged 
thofe who diftreffed them. He allowed all fcSs 
' whatever, the free exercife of their religion, but » 
Ihowcd diftinguifhing favour to fuch who profcffcd 
Paganifm, whirft he deprived Chriftians of pubKc 
employments and offices, and banifhed them from 
his court. He difcharged the latter from teaching 
the fciences and the Belles Letiresj with a view to 
bring them into contempt ; ftripped the Clergy' of 
thofe immunities and privileges which had beca 
conferred upon them, whilft he protefted the Jews, 
laviflied immenfe fums among, them, and enda- 
voured to re-eftablifli them in their native land, froift 
mere hatred of the Gofpel, and with a defign to 
fruftrate the famous prophecies of its illuftriou^ 
Founder, as we have eMewher^ noticed. 

Providence was pleafed gracioufly to interpofc 
in behalf of his Church, by affigning to him the 
fhort reign of only two years. • Advancing with an 
army into Perfia, he was there defeated, and in the 
adion received a mortal wound, of which he died 
on the 26ih of June 363. 

Jovian, who was thereupon declared Emperor, 
reftored peace and fefety to the Church. The 
Golpel flouriflied every where under the reigns of 
Theodofius, and of his fons, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, whilft Paganifm was univerfally repreffed, and 
was almoft entirely deftroyed throughout the whole 
Roman empire. 

Chriftian Emperors, animated with zeal for the 
welfare and profperity of the Church, fought every 
opportunity to load her with honours and riches. 

The 
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Tlic Glcrgy were allowed free and frequent accefs 
to court, and promoted to patriarchial dignity and 
almofl princely power. The Prelates, who rofe to 
the higheft pitch of pre-eminence, were the Biihops 
of Jlomc, Antioch, and Alexandria. When the 
iqiperial refidence was transferred to Conftanti- 
nopjc, that See contended for a diftinguifhcd (hare 
of ecclefiaftical dominion ; and the Bi{hop of Jeru- 
fsjkcxn was held in high veneration, as that was the 
great Mother-church, smd had been the illuftrious 
feat of Divine Providence. Extenfive powers and 
privilege^' were annexed to thefe Sees, proportional 
diftinftions and immunities were diftributcd among 
mfefior dignitaries, and a general lullre fpread 
cvc;r the whole facerdotal order. They were no 
longer expofed to the tyranny of pcrfecution, but 
ha&ed ^nder the fun-(hine of imperial favour. To 
enter into the Church was the fure road to prefer- 
ment and wealth; and thofe who were inverted 
with the &cred charafter, found it no difficult mat- . 
ter to maintain a commanding influence among 
^ofe over whom they prefided. Emperors them- 
fclvcs raifed the moil magnificent temples, celebra* 
ted the dedication 9f them with all imaginable 
pomp and folemnity; and adorned thefe ftately 
edifices with carving and imagery of exquifitc 
worko^anfliip, with many curious piftures and fta- 
tues, npt as objcfts of worfliip, but as mere deco- 
itaticms expreflive of tafte and grandeur. Some of 
the Chriftian Churches were erefted over the 
tombs of the* Martyrs, whofe memories and burial- 
places were regarded with a kind of fuperftitious 
veneration. Pilgrimages were fometimes under- 
taken to vifit the repofitories of thofe pious dead, 
and to tread the Holy Land fo famous in facred 
ftory. And many became fb ftrongly infefted 
with fuch fajfe notions and ideas of things, as to x 

imagine 
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imagine there was fomething of real Taliie and en- 
ergy in all this» and brought large quantities of 
earth from Pdleftine and other places of fuppofed 
fanftity, which were fold at enormous prices, as 
having a ifecret virtue or an attendant bleffir^, 
which gave a fecurity againft the ftratagems and 
malice of evil fpirits *. A long train of external 
rites and ceremonie3, borrowed from the Greeks 
and Rom?tns, were, with fomfe variation, introdu- 
ced into the fcrvice of the Church. The miniftcrs 
of religion too readily adopted a pompous ritual, 
and a fplendour in worfliip. They themfelves af- 
fefted to appear in rich and embroidered robes, 
arid in a fine variety of veftments appropriated fbr 
different of&ces and fcrvices, with mitres, tiaras, 
and crofiers. Solemn proceffions and luflrations 
were encouraged, gold and filver vafes were nmld^ 
plied, and external pageantry was fubftituted in the 
room of real devotion. 

f St Auguftin himfelf complained, that even in Ms 
time, the yoke under which the Jews groaned was 
almoft more tolerable than what was impofed upon 
fome Chriftians. Many might perhaps pleafe them- 
felves with the thought of preferving the effentials 
of Chriftianity, and of engaging the Heathens dwA 
more facility to embrace it, on account of conde- 
fcenfions made to their ancient ufages. But they 
did not confider, that by fuch indulgencies and 
adulterations they fpoiled the beautiful fimpKcity 
of the Gofpcl, disfigured her native excellence, and 
cheriftied that propenfity of corrupt nature to fhew 
»nd oftentation in religion, fo remote from the gc-^ 
nius and defign of the Gofpel. Far lefs, perhaps, 
did they dream of the dreadful abufe that would 
be made of fuch innovations in procefs of timej 

and 

* AugufHnus de civiute Dei^ lib. zu cap* 8^ - 
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and that they were paving the way for the un- 
bounded power and invention of the Roman Pon* 
tifis, and for thofe new tenets, and that vail multi- 
plicity of rites and ceremonies which Popery cfta- 
bHflied, till Chriftianity itfelf was almoft over- 
whelmed, by a huge overgrown fyftem of fuperfti- 
tion. 

Whilft religion itfelf was thus allowed to dege- 
nerate, it is lefs furprifmg, if the lives and manners 
of Chriflians likewife declined from the ftandard 
of primitive fanftity. Many indeed adorned their 
Chriftian profeffion by unblemifhed integrity of 
charader, but there were others who became a re- 
proach to it, by their irregular lives. Some of the 
Clergy, who ought to have (hone forth patterns of 
piety and virtue, were aduated with pride and am- 
bition, and abandoned themfelves to luxury and 
indolence ; and multitudes of the laity were but 
nominal Chriftians, whilft they were ftrangers »to 
the power and fpirit of the Gofpel. ChrUlianity 
was now become the public eftabliihed religion, 
and was no longer expofed to the difcriminating 
tefts and trials of perfecutipn ; nay, the profeffion 
of it proved fubfervient to fecular views and advan- 
tages. Profound peace and fecurity prevailed; 
and true it is, that worldly .profoerity minifters too 
often to vice, abates the relim of religion, and 
proves prejudicial both to private and public virtue. 
Amidft the external tranquillity of the Church, 
various feds and hcrefics fprang up within her own 
bofom. Men of fpeculation and leifurc, who were 
ambitious of becoming heads of a party, who were 
of a fadious or turbulent difpoittion, and under 
, the influence of a vain and warm imagination, 
were too ready to ftart new notions, to afteft a pe- 
culiar phrafeology, and pr^end even to be wife 
fibovc what is written. ^"* 
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We ihall but tranfiently mention a few of the 
principal herefies that appeared to difturb the 
Church, within the period we arc now confide^:- 
ing. 

The Donatifts were the followers of thofe errors 
which arc afcribed to Donatus bifiiop of Cartjiage, 
They arc faid to have maintained an inequity 
among the Pcrfons of the Trinity, aflcrting the 
Father to be above the Son, and the Son above the 
Holy Ghoft, and to have denied the privilege of 
bsq^tifm to alt but to their own particular fed. 

Thus they refufed to ?icknowledge other Chri* 
ftian churches, or hold any conununion with them» 
and even confidered them as excluded from falva- 
tion. Thefe fchifmatics prevailed chiefly in Africa, 
and there indeed multiplied to fuch a degree as to 
hj^ve 400 bilhops prefiding in their churches. Nei- 
ther were the weapons of their warfare of a merely 
polemical nature. When the Donatifts were de- 
prived of their churches, and when their feditious 
prelates were fent into baniihment, a dreadful coa<* 
federacy of defperadoes was formed, who went un- 
der the name of Circumcelliones. Theie efpoufed 
the caufe of the Donatiftsi, and over-ran a copil- 
derable part of Africa. They cofmmittcd.the moft 
cruel outrages, till they were at laft defeated at the 
battle of Bagnia by Maearius^ who had been fent 
againft them 1)y the Emperor Conitans, one of the 
fons.of Conftantine the Great. 

The hcrefy which created the greatcft diftur- 
bance in the fourt|i century was that of the Arians. 
It is univerfally agreed, that one Arius, a pricft of 
the church of Alexandria, and a native of Lybia 
Cyrenaica, was the founder of this fcfl:. He began 
to publifti his errors about the year 318. He 
maintained that the Aoyoc, or the Word, was a crea- 
ture produced out of nothing, and of a fubftance 

diflferent 
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cGflfercnt from the Father : That Chrift, the Son of 
God, had a beginning, was the firft and nobleft of 
all the works of God, but inferior to him in natm'e 
and dignity ; and that the fupreme Being formed 
the univcrfc by his infbrumentality, as an Agent of 
fubordinate rank. Arius was a man of great fub-^ 
tlety and eloquence : He endeavoured to defend 
his doQrine with great zeal, and he gained a vaft 
number of difciples who warmly efpoufed it. A- 
mong them there were perfons eminent both for 
their rank and learning. For fome time the con- 
troverfy was confidered as x/i fmaller moment ; but 
a flame foon enfued : DiiTentions and commotions 
multiplied j the paffions of men intermingled with 
difputes of religion, and rofe to a great height. 
With a view to reprefs thefe, two councils were 
called at Alexandria, where Arius was condemned 
for herefy, and expelled the communion of the 
Church. He ftill continued, however, firm and 
unfliaken, and was 'indefatigable in propagating his 
opinions, and that with remarkable fucceis. Con- 
rantine the Great was then reigning ; and in or- 
der to prevent further difturbance, thought proper 
to conveen a council of the bifliops of the eaft and 
^cft, named the council of Nice ; and which fat 
at Nice in Bythinia A. D. 325. 

Arius appeared there in perfon ; was accufed 
and depofed. Athinafius, bifhop of Alexandria* 
exerted himfelf with diftinguifhing zeal in behalf 
of the orthodox fyftem. A creed or confeffion of 
faith was^ drawn up and pubfifhed, framed with a 
particular view to oppofe the Arian herefy, and to 
fet forth in explicit terms thofe articles of religion 
wWch Were attacked by it. This is fometimes 
called the Nicene, at other times the Athanafian 
Creed. 

Tills 
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This celebrated council may be efteemed the 
firft secumenical or general one, and confided o£ 
no lefs than 318 bi&op3, who afTembled together 
with great ftate and folemnity. 

Some time afterwards, Arius found meatis to 
ingratiate himfelf with the Emperor, and was re-* 
called from banifhment about the year 330. The 
fons of Conftantine were diiFerently difpofed in this 
religious controvcrfy. Conftantius adhered to the 
Arian dodrine, whilft his brothers the Emperors 
in the weft, zealoufly fupported the Nicenc-crecd. 
This occafioned much tumult and confuiion in the 
Church ; and the world then beheld jarring coun** 
cils fummpned together to condemn and counter** 
aft cadi others decrees. At laft, under Ti&^^/^f^x the. 
Great, the council of Conftantinople, which wa^ 
^ affembled in the year 38 1, compleated the ruin and 
difgrace of the Arians, folemidy confirmed the ar- 
ticles and proceedings of the council of Nice, and 
with great cleamefs afferted the divinity of the 
HolyGhoft. 

The Arian-hcrefy gave birth to a variety of in- 
ferior fefts. Some, in defending that, went ex- 
travagant lengths, even beyond their leader ; and 
others, in oppofing it, ran into contrary extremes, 
whilft they invented a number of fanciful hypotbe- 
fes for a folution of fktrcd myfteries. So difEcult 
a matter it is to obferve a juft medium, and to in« 
veftigate truth both with accuracy and fimj^city. 
• The Photinians are fo called from Photinus, a 

^^ native of Galatia, and biihop of Sirmium. He was 
a difciple of Marcellus biihop o( Attcvra, who had 
been a member in the council of Nice, and who 
had there warmly contended againft the doftrioe 
of Arius. He afterwards publimed a book agmnll 
the Arian biihops, titled, the Submif&on of Jefus 
'thrift ; in which he advanced feveral propofitions 

which 
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which favoured of Sabellianifm. Phodnus avowed 
his opinions with greater boldnefs, and exprefsly 
declared, that^e Son, or Word, was not a diftinft 
pcrfon from the Father ; and that Chrift was de- 
figncd Son of God, only as bom of the Virgin 
Mary ; and that the Holy Ghoft was merely a di- 
vine virtue and operation of Deity. His error was 
formally condemned in a council held at Antioch 
in the year 345, and alfo by another which met at 
Milan 346. He himfelf was at laft depofed, and 
died in Galatia about the year 376* 

AppoUinaris, biihop of Laodicea, was the head 
of a different feft. He msuntained the divinity of 
our Saviour with fuch warmth, as at laft to deny 
his humanity. He was of opinion, that Chrift was 
not endued with an intelligent foul, but that the 
Deity, united with flefh, was the fole intelle£hial 
principle in Chrift, and performed all the offices of 
what we denominate reafon, or mind in man. 
Some of this man's followers affirmed that the flefh 
of Chrift was not a real but apparent body ; and 
thus attributed only one nature to our Saviour, 
even the Divine, from which dodrine many confe- 
quential errors fl6wed. Thefc notions, however, 
gained ground for fome time, but their farther 
%rcad was prevented by feveral imperial edifts, and 
at laft were moftly repreffed by the united efforts 
of learning and orthodoxy, and the authoritative 
decrees of councils. 

I might mention many other, inferior fefts and 
fchifms, particularly, the Semi-Arians, Prifciliianifts, 
Audeans, CoUyridians, Antidicomarianites, and 
Meffalians, &c. but we pafs them over, and fhall 
notice a few more of greater confequence. 

There were three herefies, which, in a fpecial 
isomer, difturbcd the tranquillity of the Church in 
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the fifth century ; thcfe were Pclagianifm, Neftori- 
anifm, and Eutychianifth. 
rv/-^ Pclagius, the founder of the firft, was a natiye 
of Britain, and was powerfully fupported by Ccli- 
ftius of the kingdom of Ireland. They were bofl^ 
of them Monks, and maintained a confiderable de- 
gree of reputation at Rome for feveral years. 
There they propagated their particular ojnnions for 
fome time in a private manner. Afterwards, upon 
the approach of the Goths about the year 410, 
they thought proper to retire. They firft went 
into Sicily, and next to Africa, where they publifli- 
ed their tenets in a more open manner. Caeleftius 
continued for forac time at Carthage, till he was 
condemned in a council which met there. Pela- 
gius paflcd into Paleftine, and obtained patronage 
and proteftion from John bifhop of Jeruialem. 
The peculiar opinions taught by thiefe hereticks 
were fuch as thefe : That there is no fuch thing as 
original fin : That Adam's guilt did not defcend to 
his poftcrity : That all mankind are bom in the 
fame ftate of perfeftion with their great primoge- 
nitor : That man may, by the native exertion of 
his own faculties, be inclined to what is good, and 
able to perform it, without the dired affiftance of 
Divine grace : And that men may arrive to fuch a 
pitch of holineis as to be no more fubjcft to the 
dominion of fm. Thefe dangerous notions were 
combated by many of the orthodox perfuafion, 
particularly by St Auguftine. At fame time they 
were readily received by not a few ; and by artfiu 
evafions and explications, both Pelagius ana Caele- 
ftius pafled uncenfured by councils held at JeruJU" 
Jem and Diofpolis^ and were even acqttitted by Zofi* 
mus bifhop of Rome. At laft, however, they were 
condemned by the council of Epheliis, and their 
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tenets repreffed by fcvcral fucccffive councils, and 
' by the authority of imperial cdifts. 

Thereupon, a kind of new fed fprouted from 
hpnce, ftilcd Semi-Pelagians, about the year 430. 
Tjiefe endeavoured to modify matters by certain 
conccflions, and acknowledged the ncceifity of 
I^ivine afliftances, to make men perfevcre and ad- 
vance in goodnefs j but they were fo indulgent to 
free-will, and human liberty, as to think that men 
may of themfelves believe, and may chufe and do 
what is right; and that thereupon the grace of 
God feconds their pious endeavours. Thev rejec- 
ted the doSrine of prcdeftination and abfolute de- 
crees, and afferted that Chrift had died for all 
mankind, and that the degree of grace neceffary 
to falvation was offered to all. 

Thefe opinions were greedily embraced by great 
multitudes. They were indeed warmly defended 
by feme, and as violently attacked by others ; and 
at laft the council of Orange, which was held in 
the year 529, folemnly condemned the tenets of the 
Scmi-Pclagians. But they have furnifhed much mat- 
ter of fpeculation and controverfy to the Church, 
even to this dsjy, and meii. diftinguiflied' both for 
learning and piety, have entertained very different 
fentimcnts upon fome of thefe points. 

Neftorius, who was promoted to the See of Con- ^ 
ftantinoplc, gave rife to a feft which was called 
after his name. Ifwas a capital article with him, 
to believe, that the Virgin Mary could not be cal- 
led the mother of God, but of Chrift. This opi- 
nion he zealoufly taught himfelf, and encouraged 
others to do fo. It was a diftinftion which was 
looked on as heretical, and as tending to difown 
the Divinity of Chrift. He farther affirmed, there 
^cre two perfons in Chrift, the divine and human, 
«ttid that they were united only in will and affec- 
tion. 
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tion. Neftorius gsdned, however, many partizans; 
and his rank and eminency in the Church gave hb 
opinion a ftamp of peculiar authority. Yet thjs 
very circumftance excited the envy and jealoufyAf 
others, particularly of Cyril, bifliop of Alexandra: 
He took upon him to cenfure Neftorius, and aftqr- 
wards formed a fcheme with the bifhop of Rome 
of aifembling a council, which was accordingly held 
at Alexandria. There Neftorius was anathemati- 
zed, and degraded from his Epifcopal dignity. 
Neftorius remonftrated againft fuch proceedings as 
unjuft and null, charged his adverfarics with Ari- 
anifm, and held a. council in his own palace of fifty 
bifhops, who were but newly arrived, who in their 
turn excommunicated thofe who had depofed him, 
and aded without them, tho' undoubted members. 
Much trouble and tumult hereupon enfued, till the 
Emperor was pleafed to interpofe, and declare that 
Neftorius was juftly depofed. He ordered him to 
depart to his monaftry, appointed a fucceflbr in the 
See of Conftantinople, and exhorted all to unity 
and harmony. 

The writings and doSrines of Neftorius were 
flill, however, diffufed far and near, particularly iijt 
Aftyria and Perfia. This was owing, in a great 
tneafure, to the indefatigable aftivity of Barfumas, 
bifliop of Nijibis. He ingratiated himfclf with the 
Periian Monarch, and founded a famous fchool as 
a feminary of Neftorian doftors, who were from 
thence detached into different countries from time 
to time. 

Eutychius gave name to another feft which ran 
into a different extreme. He was an abbot of a 
monaftry at Conftantinople, and taught, that in 
Chrift there was but one nature after the Union, 
namely, the Incarnate Word, whilft he condemned 
fuch who would aflert a twofold nature. This opi- 
nion 
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nion likewifc made a confiderable progrcfs, and 
occafioned no fmall diforder and contention. 
Councils were fummoned to take cognizance of 
dhe matter, and they at different occalions paflcd 
jcontradiftory fentences, according to the fway of 
/party, and the influence of intrjgue. Flaviantu^ 
Patriarch of Con(lantinople, affembled a council, 
where Eutychius was excommunicated, and his 
doftrine condemned, as denying the humanity of 
Jcfus Chrift. Upon this, the abbot lodged an ap. 
pcal to a general council, which was, by order of 
Theodofius, affembled at Ephefus in the year 449. 
Diofcorus^ bifliop of Alexandria, prefided in it, a 
man of an arrogant and cruel complexion ; an in- 
veterate enemy to the bifliop of Conftantinople, 
and who fecretly favoured the errors of Eutychius. 
He was hereupon folenmly acquitted by the coun- 
cil, and Flavianus his profecutor was barbaroufly 
fcourged, and fent into banifliment. Indeed au 
matters were here carried on with a very high 
hand, without regard to juftice or order, and in a 
manner peculiarly inconfiftent with the chartider 
and dignity of an ecclefiaftical court, fo that the 
Greeks bcftowed on this Ephefian council the epi- 
thet of cwoiov xurf ixniJ^, or an affembly of robbers. 

Upon the death of Theodofius, Mariianus his 
fucceffor in the empire, was prevailed on by urgent 
reprefentations to convccn a general council at 
Qialcedon, which he himfelf honoured with his 
imperial prefcnce. In this grand and crowded af- 
fembly, confifting of about 600 prelates, Eutychius 
was condemned, his doftrines were declared here- 
tical, and a confeffion of faith was drawn up and 
fubfcribed, afferting. That in Jefus Chrifl: two na- 
turcs were united in one perfon, without confiifi. 
on or alteration, and that he is confubftantial with 
God according to his divinity, and with man in 
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virtue of his humanity. Many other matters were 
taken under confideration and determined, parti- 
cularly with regard to polity and difciplinc, and the 
peculiar powers and privileges of certain biihops in 
the Church, though not without warm oppofition, 
and confiderable degrees of jealoufy and difcon- 
tent. 

From thefe and other herefies already in the 
Church, arofe various new feds and fubdivifions of 
fefts, particularly the Monofophyftles and Monothe- 
lites. The former acknowledged there were two 
natures in Chrift, yet that they were fo conjoined 
and conftituted as to form but one proper nature. 
The other, whilft they allowed the two natures to 
remain diilind, yet maintained that Chrift had but 
one will, which was abforbed in and compofed of 
the Divine. Many councils were called in the 
fixth and feventh centuries to take cognizance of 
thefe and other matters which occurred. Many 
authors appeared on both fides, to defend and at- 
tack the different tenets and opinions which 'were 
ftarted from time to time. And thefe relieious 
(contefts ferved to embitter n^en's fpirits, to kindle 
ftrifc and animofity, and to divert the attention from 
the pradical duties of the Gofpel. It muft be ac- 
knowledged that truth in general is a valuable jeweL 
Divine truth is of all others moft important, and 
ought to be afferted and propagated with zeal, and 
guarded with inviolable fidelity. But too many 
miftook their own imaginations for the revelations 
of Scripture, and careflcd the opinions of human 
invention, as if they had been the facred oracles of 
infallible truth. Philofophical difputes, metaphys- 
eal diftinftions, and logical terms, were too fre- 
quently introduced, and a kind of fcholaftic divi- 
nity came to be in vogue, which rather tended to 
bewilder and puzzle than to convince or fatisfy 
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the mind. Much error, controvcrfy and difturb- 
ance would have been happily prevented, had men 
confidered the mighty difference betwixt knowing 
or believing the exiftence of things in general, and 
underftandmg their phyfical nature, or the mode 
and manner of their operation; had they duly reflec- 
ted on their own imperfeftion, or oh the immenfity 
of an infinite Being ; how .unable they are perfed- 
Ivto comprehend their own make and conftitu- 
tion, ftill lefs the wonders of nature around them, 
and lead of all, the adorable myfteries of the invi- 
fible almighty Creator of the univerfe. 

We who live in thefe peaceable times, and 
amidft a kind of unbounded toleration, may per- 
haps be apt to wonder, how that matters of mre 
fpecdation, as fome may call them, fhould have 
created fuch great commotions, and required fuch 
frequent and powerful interpofitions. But we muft 
underftand, that in thofe days they appeared in ano- 
ther point of light, as of real moment, both in 
themiclves and on account of confequences, as con- 
ftefted with the fyftem of religion, or with the fa- 
bric and polity of the Church, One man muft 
make allowance for the frame and fafhions, and 
Angular notions of his neighbour ; and fo ought 
one age carefully to confider the peculiar com- 
plexion and circumflances of another. Some mat- 
ters, minute in themfelves, may have been in the 
courfe and concatenation of events, of material in- 
fluetice, which yet are unknown to us, and might 
have efcaped the fcrutiny and obfcrvation of the 
moll faithful and inquifitive hiftorian. Some of 
thefe very controverfics have been tranfmitted to 
tis, do ftill fuMft, are treated by Polemical writers 
with unabating ardour, and have produced confi- 
derable ferment in our ecclefiaftical courts. Be- 
fides, there is a natural connexion between Church 
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and State. This was remarkably clofe and inti- 
mate in thofe early ages, before the boundaries of 
civil and ecclefiaftical jurifdiSion were defined with 
precifion. And when both thefe refpeSable bodies 
interfere at once, as was then frequently the cafe, 
their movements muft be more apparent, ftriking, 
and confequential. 

With refpeft to remarkable authors who flourifh- 
cd in this period, famous for their learning and 
Icharafter, we may with propriety give the firft 
? place to Eufebius. He was born in Paleftine in 
( the reign of Galienus, and elefted bifhop of Cae- 
farea in 3 14. He was juftly efteemed for his great 
extent of learning, and for jthe eminent fervice 
which he rendered the Church by the performan- 
ces which he publiflicd. The moft diftinguiflicd 
of thefe are his books of the* Preparation and De- 
monftration of the Gofpel, and his Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory. He likewife wrote a Treatife againft 
Hieroclcs, a heathen philofopher, who had impiouf- 
ly compared Apollonius Tyaneus to Jefus Chrift. 

Here it may not be improper to obferve, that 
this grand impoftor appeared in the firft century, in 
the time of the Emperor Domitian. He was bom 
at Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, and died in the 
reign of Coccaitis Nerva. Philoftratus undertook 
to write his life in the third century^ about 1 00 
years after the death of his hero. In the reign of 
Dioclefian, Hierocles, an implacable enemy to 
Chriftianity, thought proper to write a book againft 
it, which he called Philalethes. With a view to 
caft a flur on the Gofpel, and expofe it, if poffible, 
to contempt, he there inftitutes a companfon be- 
twixt Chrift and this Apollonius, pretending that 
the one had wrought miracles as well as the other, 
and boldly averring that the latter had afcended to 
heaven, as well as the former. Eufebius refutes 
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his book, and the whole of that malicious ftory in 
an unanfwerable mantief. He fhews, that Apollo^ 
nku was fo far from dcfcrving to be compared with 
Chrift^ that he Ought not to be reputed a philofo«- 
pher, and was dcftitute of evei^ quality that can 
conftitute a good man. He likcwife proves, that 
Philoftratus who wrote his life, is an author utter- 
ly unworthy of any credit, that he contradids him- 
felf at fevery turn, fpeaks doubtfully of the miracles 
which he himfelf relat^Si^ and aflerts innumerable 
things which are abfolute fables* 

Befides, Philoftratus not only wrote about a cen- 
tury after ApoUonius was dead, but this without 
any memoirs or re<5ords to vouch the veracity of 
his narrative. Not only are Chriftian writers fi- 
fcnt concerning him, but likewife the very beft 
Heathen authors who lived about that time, and 
long before Philoftratus, as Tacitus, Sueton, Pliny^ 
Plutarch, Dion Caflius, and CdfuSt Indeed the 
principal motive which induced Philoftratus to pu- 
blifh ft) idle a ftory^ was to pay a compliment to 
Caracalla and Julia, who wei^ fond of Sophifts 
and Magicians to a pitch of extravagance, and kept 
their court crowded with them* my, Philoftratus 
acknowledges, that ApoUonius was reputed by the 
Magicians at Babylon, and by the Indian Brach- 
mans, and the Gymn(^ophifts in Egypt, a profefled 
Magician, that he was incarcerated by the Emperor 
Domitian for magical arts ; and that he had &crifi- 
ced to the fun, to Jupiter, and other heathen deities. 
And Lucian mentions one Alexander, who was 
well acquainted with the falfe and pretended feats 
of the Tyanean impoftor, and the whole of his in- 
famous hiftory« 

• We have had occafion already to make mention 
of Athatiafius. He was a moft zealous defender 
of the orthodox faith, a Solent enemy to the Ari- 
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^ns, ^d wn;>|6 a great m^y irea^es 9gai«dl 
thcra. On this f^ccount they perfecuted him with 
unrelenting malice; and through their ixufrcj«per 
fentat!oi>^ h^ fpmetimes fuffered yery confideraWy. 
According to the variaticms of their power and in^ 
ter^ft, he hi^felf experienced ^ viciffitijdc of good 
and bad fortune^ fo that his life was indeed a kind 
of checqwrcd fcen? pf hpnoqr and di%race. He 
was promoted to tbe See of Alexandria, J, A 326, 
^d had hift life prolonged to the year 373. 

From about 359, till tpwardd the end of the 
fourth century, flouriffecd four Greek Fathers, 
fCyril of Jerufalem, Bafil, furnamed the Greats 
Gregory of Nazianzen, ^nd Gregory of Ni0a, aUb 
one Latin Father St Ambrofe, ^rchbi(bop of Mil^ 
They were all of them fan^ous for their learning and 
writings, and for their rank and influence m the 
Church. 

We muft next take notige of St Chryfofton^ pa^ 
triarch of Conilantinople. His high chara&er for 
a noble and masculine eloquence, correfponds with 
the etymology of his name, fignifying Golden- 
mouth. He was a prelate of diftinguilhcd dignity, 
of great erudition and of fuhlime piety- He pu- 
blifticd a great variety of performanceSj'Vhich make 
up eleven volumes in folio, that (land forth aa 
Uluftrious fuonument of genius and oratory. 

Jerome was a mpnk in Paleftine, wbp waa fi>; 
fond of ftudy and retirement, th^ though br^uned 
a pried, yet he declined the functions of the lacer^ 
dotal of6ce» that he might wholly devote himfelf 
to the purfuits of literature. He exhibited many 
noble fpecimens of this, in a great variety of publU 
cations, which difcovcr great ability and induftjry. 
He was a man of warm complexion, and rather of 
an enthufiadical turn, which tinftures fomc of his 
writings, whilft be treated with feverity fuch who 

diflfered 
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dtfibred m their fennments from him. Me was born 
ikbcnt the year 340^ aii4 died in an advanced age» 
A. D. 420. 

8t Augt^ine was bdm in Numidia under the 
Emperor Conftantius, on the 13th November 354. 
His mother Monica was a woman of fingular piety, 
and took great care to have her fon properly in- 
fttnaed in the principles of Chriftianity, He wai 
for fome time profeffor of rhetorick at Rome, and 
afterwards at Mihm, where it is thought he was 
t6nveited^ and touched in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the fermohs of St Ambrofc. He came to 
b^ created bifhop of Hippo in Africa, and by his 
preaching and writing foon acquired a fhining re- 
pDftation. He publiuied a vaft number of book^ 
Ian many different fubjefts, replenilhed with learn- 
ings and which breathe a fpirit of exalted piety, and 
fervent zeal* 

Ladantius, anbther Latin Father, has been by 
Ibmfe called the Chriftian Cicero. He writes on 
vigkrious ftibjedkfe ; and his language is pure, diffu- 
sive, and infinuating. 

Many other authors appeared in a long train of 
fncceffion, who ar<i of inferior note atid confidera- 
tiort In the republic of learning. Some of them 
were folely employed in compiling from thofe who 
had gone bdbre them, in tnaking tranflations, and 
in Gollefting the flowers of erudition and eloquence 
which were fcattered through their voluminous 
Wofks« Others who pretended to originality, 
blended their theological performances with falfe 
notions of philolbphy, and their morality with fo^ 
^Hlicai reafonings and incmtclufive arguments. 
They delighted in dark and ambiguous terms of 
art, in c<^bWeb controverfies and diftinftions, and in 
A Ac jargon of ftholaftic divinity. And not a few 
'dtfdarded th6 aids of human literature, went into 

all 
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all the fanaticifin of the monaftic orders, and pour-< 
cd out their incohierent rhapfodies, as* if they had 
been the eflFufions of rationed devotion. Ignorance 
and fuperftition prevjuled to a^ mdancholy pitch, 
efpecially durinjg the two laft centuries of our pre* 
Jent period. Many of the bifhops were incapable 
of compofing their own difcourfes, and the Clergy 
in general were funk in idlent^fs and luxury, and 
became illiterate to a fhameful degree. The vaft 
wealth which had flowed into the Church unfortu^ 
nately contributed to corrupt its paftors^ and to 
render them avcrfe to the painful purfuits of know- 
ledge, ncgleOful of the duties of their facerdotal 
fundion, and inattentive to the grand purpofes of 
real religion. In room of this were fubllituted i^c 
worfhip of images, the invocation of departed 
faints, the doftrine of purgatory, the meritorious 
efficacy of good works, when under the dire£kion 
and difpofal of the priefts, veneration ai relifts, and 
their powerful energy in healing mental maladies 
^nd corporeal difesdes. External rites and cere-^ 
monies were multiplied to an enormous degree, 
which threw a dark (hade over the amiable fimpli- 
city of the Gofpel, and ferved to nouriih notions 
totally inconfiftent with its fublim^ fpirit and mteQ* 
tion. 

The dreadful inundation of the northern nations 
in the fifth and fixth centuries, the ravages they 
committed, the fettlements they afterwards made^ 
and the fcenes of terror and confufion which they 
fpread through the empire, proved very unfavourw 
able to the arts and fciei)ces, and to every rational 
or religious imprqvement. True indeed, this hai^ 
barous people did at l^ft embrace Chriftianity ; yet 
all Chriftendom fuffered unfpeakably by their for- 
midable and fatal influence. Befides the general 
calamities which they pcciUioned, they for a long 

time 
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time haraffed and perfecutcd the Chriftians with 
fingular ferocity, inftigatcd by the remains of Pa- 
gan fupcrftition, which was conformable to their 
own felfe religbn. And when converted to the 
faith, they carried along with them many of their 
idolatrous ufages, which were too readily adopted 
by a compliant Clergy, who even became ambitious 
of imitating them by fupernumerary inventions of 
their own. 

Learning was then baniihed from her public 
feats where Ihe had been cultivated and honoured, 
to the cells and cloifters of convents and monaftries. 
There fhe met with a forry reception, amidft the 
gloom and reftriftions of folitary fupcrftition. This 
was her only fenftuary in thofe times of univerfal 
diforder. Yet it muft be acknowledged, that to 
this retreat we ftand indebted for thofe trcafures of 
ancient literature which are tranfmitted to us. 
Thofe indolent and unpoliflied Monks, who were 
incapable of maftcrly produftions of their own, or 
of ftretching their genius in any elaborate efforts, 
were faithful dcpofitaries of the writings of others, 
copied them out at their leifure hours for the ufe of 
the world, and happily refcucd and preferved from 
the hands of Gothic barbarifm, the remains of ve- 
nerable antiquity, both fecred and profane. 
% Monaftic inftitutions got an early footing in the 
Church, and now prevailed in a very extenfivc 
manner* Fear of perfecution, a love of eafe and 
indolence, a morofe and melancholy turn of mind, 
or bad habit of body, falfe and fanatical notions of 
religion, and the fupcrftition of thofe times, which, 
viewed with veneration, fuch who led a monaftic 
life, as endued with celeftial accomplifliments, and 
©f uncommon fanftity, and the vaft overflow of 
wealth which from all quarters poured in to their 

fup- 
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fupport,— -all this multiplied the number of Msnh 
and Hermits to an amizing degree. 

IJnder the p^rfecution by Deciusy Paul the her* 
mlt, by fome reputed the firft of that order, re* 
tired ilito the difmal defarts of Thebais, and there 
led a folitary, abilemious life, for the fpace of 
ninety years. His examf^le /was followed by im- 
menfe multitudes who diftinguifhed themfelves by 
retirement, by bodily mortifications and aufterities, 
and who in former times went by the name of 
Afcetics. Yet this fevere and unfociable life, wall 
not uncommon in Egypt, Syria, atid India, even 
before the coming of Chrift. Tlie Effenes among 
the Jews aflfefted it, and the Mahometans thcm- 
fdves praftife it. * It firft began in the eaftcm 
countries, where it rofe to the higbeft pitch, as 
more congenial with the gloomy complexion of 
the inhabitants, who languiQi under a fcorching 
fun and glowing atmofphete. 

From the eaft the monaftic fpirit pafled into Ac 
weft, firft into Italy, and next into Gaul, under 
the fanftion of St Martin the famous bilhop of 
Tours. It gradually gained ground in the othw 
countries of Europe, and particularly in Britaiil> 
during the fixth century, under the zeal and in- 
fluence of Congall, a celebrated Abbot. After- 
guards, this ' contagion foon fpread into Ireland, 
Germany, and Switzerland, which were over-rutt 
with fwarms of Monks, and covered with convents 
and monaftries. Then were to be fceu whole 
troops of people fliut up within the walls of a con* 
vent, leading a common and regulated life under 
the direftion and authority of their own abbot, fc- 
queftered from all the reft of mankind. 

St Anthony pafles with fome as the firft who re- 
duced the monaftic ftate into form and order, and 

propofed 
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propofed plans of difcipline and government. Vaft 
numbers vifited him in his folitude, and in imita- 
tion of his example, built hutts and cottagot in 
the vicinity of this hermit's cell, and thus were the 
firft monaftries crefted in Egypt. 

St Hi'ibmn introduced them into P^eftine,' and 
3t Facomus farther modelled the monaftic life, and 
united feveral monaftries into a congregation. He 
preicribed for them a variety of new regulations. 
Improved their former difcipline, and eftahlilhed 
gunneries hitherto unknown. Upon this, large 
communities of women took on a vow of virginity, 
Hved recluie firom the fight of men, were buried 
by themfelves in fuperftitioiis folitu4e, and received 
the veil with great folemaity. 

The monaftic tribes were diftributed into vari- 
ous orders, and obferved different rules. Some 
of them borrowed their name froni the founder 
pf their particular clafs or fe£t, others from that 
mode of nujrtification or difcipline to which they 
were peculiarly attached. 

All of them were at firft compofed of laymen, 
and were fubjed to the jurifdidion of their provin- 
. cial biihc^. Afterwards they confifted of multi- 
tudes of the clerical profeifion, and this by partis 
cular permiffion of the Emperors themfelves. This 
contributed to increafe the credit and reputation 
of thefe monaftic focieties, many immunities and 
privileges were conferred upon them, they came 
to be governed by abbots of their own, who were 
invefled with a kind of Eptfcopal power and dig- 
nity, and biftiops were frequently chofen out of 
thefe fanatical fraternities, and exalted to the 
higheft eminency in the Church. 

A kind of epdemic paflion raged in different 
countries, im erefting and endowing convents and 
monaftries, whilft the fpirit of genuine Chriftianity 

grew 
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grew cold and languilhcd. Too foon did many of 
the very monaflic order difgrace their pretenfions 
in a fcandalous manner, ran into all manner of 
licentioufnefs, and fometimes excite even civil dif* 
orders and feditions. 

Fanaticifm was moft predominant in the eaft, 
whilft profligacy prevailed in the weftern convents^ 
whofe members lived more at large, and were 
much lefs bound to the rules of difcipline which 
they profeffed. Some of thefe orders Embarked 
deep in fecular concerns, ingratiated themfelves 
with princes, got into the fecrets of the Cabinet^ 
became a party in political fadions, and exerted 
themfelves to promote the power and enlarge the 
authority of the Roman Pontifs * The Benedict • 
tines in particular expreffcd their zeal and aftivity 
in this manner, though very diflPerent from the dc- 
figns of their pious founder, BenediS of Nurfia. 
Hf inftituted this religious order in the year 529, 
which in procefs of time acquired immenfe power 
and riches, rofe fuperior to moft other monaflic 
focieties, and obtained a commanding fway and 
influence both in Church and State. 
. The ecclefiaftical order in general were en- 
chanted with a love of dominion and authority, 
and were attentive to every mcafure by which 
thefe could be promoted. Not only convents, but 
churches were multiplied to a great degree, as 
if the mere ereftion and confecration of thefe Ik- 
cred edifices, could ftand in the room of real reli- 
gion, or atone for the want of virtue, and the prac- 
tice of vice. To give the greater encouragement 
to this fpecies of rcUgious liberality, with a view to 
engage the great, the opulent, and ambitious, into 
a facred competition of excelling here^ a privilege 

was 
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was conferred upon fuch who buik and endowed 
puUic places of worfhip, to nominate the minifters 
who were to ofEciate in them. And here we may 
find the origin of patronage^ which fome imagine 
commenced fo early as in the fourth century, and 
which has continued in the Church ever (ince its 
firft appearance, under a variety of forms. 

The unbounded ambition of the prelatical or- 
der, already exalted to a kind of princely power, 
proved prejudicial in the higheft degree to the in- 
terefts of religion, and to the peace and profperity 
of the Church. Jealoufies, diffentions, perfonsd 
auumofities and civil broils, flowed from this un- 
chriftian fource, which tore in pieces the contend- 
ing parties, and at lad occasioned a-divifion of the 
i^em and w^em churches. 

The bifhops of Rome, Conftantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerufalem came to be diitin- 
gtuil^ied, particularly in the fifth century, with the 
Tenerable title of Patriarchs, and were invefted 
with very extenfive powers and privilegesi Hi- 
therto the Emperors tiiemfelves were conudered as 
the fupreme head of the Chriftian hierarchy, and 
the great legiflative power refided in the councils. 
The Patriarchs, elated with their vaft power, opu- 
l^ce^ and fplendor^ began now to affe^ a kind of 
independent jurifdi6lion, and each to aflume a 
lordly fupremacy. The two mod formidable ri- 
vals in this ambitious conteft, were the bifliops of 
Rome smd Conftantinople. The council of Chal- 
ccdon held in the year 451, conferred on the lat- 
ter the fame rights and honours which the See of 
Rome poflefled^ with the confent of the Emperor 
himfclf. This gave additional luftre and dignity 
to the See of Conftantinople, and inflamed the 
ambition of its Patriarchs. They extended their 
juriwiaion among the eaftcm churches, reduced 
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the bifliops under their authority, and made even 
thofe of Alexandria and Antioch ftoop to their 
dominion. Not content with this, they encroach- 
ed upon the provinces more direftly fubjefl: to the 
Roman Pontif. He on the other band oppofed 
thefe ufurpations, and Leo the Great, in a particu- 
lar manner, exerted himfelf to check the growing^ 
power of this formidable rival. The bimops of 
Rome contended with fuperior advantages, both of 
wealth and power, and thofe of the pr^latical or- 
der who were oflFended at the invafions of the By- 
zantine Patriarch, had recourfe to Rome, where 
they were kindly cherilhcd and fupported. By 
this acceflion of aid, and from a concurrence <a 
other caufes, the Church of Rome increafed its au- 
thority, enlarged its empire, and at laft obtained a 
manifeft fuperiority. The declining power of the 
Emperors, and the confufion and barbarifm intro- 
duced by the northern nations, favoured fuch a 
defign, and the Gothic Princes at laft upon thdr 
converfion, paid court to the Roman Pontifs, whom 
thev beheld with a kind of fuperftitious veneration, 
ana in order to fecure their intereft,' loaded theni 
with riches and honours. 

In the fixth century^ Gregory the Great aflerted, 
in the warmeft manner, the pre-eminence of the 
Roman Pontifs, and their fupreme authority, evca 
over the Patriarchs of Conftantinople. Thefe high 
pretenfions gradually gained ground, and at hut 
prevailed in the weft, whilft they met with power- 
ful oppofition in the eaft, except from thofe who 
were at variance with the See of Conftantinople* 
Yet it was for a long time that the bifliops of Rome 
had to ftrugglc hard for thefupremacy, the grand 
objeft of their ambition. They had to encounter 
many difGculties and violent rcfiftance, both irom 
the chiefs of the ecclefiaftical order, and from fecu- 

lar 
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lar princes. Thefc endeavoured from time to time 
to rcprefs their afpiring views. The Kings of the 
nordiern nations, who had penetrated into the em- 
pire, conveened councils and enaded laws by their ^ 
own authority, they fometimes fummoned eccleii- 
aflics to their tribunals, and none were raifed to 
the Pontificate without their knowledge and con- 
fent. The Popes of Rome had not as yet aflerted ^ 
an abfolute prerogative over princes and people. 
Every event and circumftance was, however, im- 
proved in the moft artful manner, in order to pre- 
pare the world for this arrogant .demand, and fo as 
to rivet, by the moft eflfeftual methods, the galling 
yoke of papal tyranny, upon the necks of implicit 
and pufillanimous men. 

The appearance of the famous Mahomet, the 
new religion which he introduced, the bloody wars 
which he excited, and the extcnfive conquefts 
which he made, roufcd the zeal and emulation of 
the Roman Pontif, fumiflied occafions for the more 
ample exercife of defpotic power, and rendered 
many more humble fupplicants to his authority. 

The grand Impoftor firft appeared at Mecca in ^ 
Arabia, A. D.6 12* He was of common extraftion, 
and was bred to merchandize by his uncle Abu- 
taleb. But he pofleiTed great natural talents, a 
pcrfuafive eloquence, and had a foul turned for 
ambition 'and cnterprize. He was employed for 
fome time as a faftor for an opulent widow, and 
had the management of an immenfe eftate belong, 
ing to her. He foon infinuated himfelf into fa- 
vour, and obtained her in marriage. By this 
means he became fuperior in wealth to moft in the 
pity, and his afpiring mind foon conceived the de- 
fign of pofleffing the fovereignty. Having mature- 
ly weighed in his thoughts all the poffible means of 
<rfleduating his ambitious projed:, he faw none 

fa 
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fo probable as framing that impofturc which he pu- 
btiihed in his Alcoran, with fo much nrifchief to 
the world. Midiomct, however, found himfelf in- 
volved in great difficulties by refiding in Mecca, 
where he was fo well known. He therefore bol4l7 
aflumed the charafter,of ^ prophet feht by God, 
to root out Polytheifm and idolatry in the world, 
to reform the religion of the Arabians^, and to -a* 
mend the Jewifh and Chriftian worihip. He en- 
gaged a certain number of trufly difciples, and 
with them retired to Yathreb, now called Medina;* 
about 270 miles from Mecca, about the year 622. 

This place he called the city of the Prophet, the 
whole of which was fubjefl: to his fole command 
and authority. There, with great fophiftry, he 
preached and propagated his falfe religion for the 
fpace of 13 years^ and for the remaining 10 years 
of his life he fought for it, obtained many ngnal 
viftories, fpread the terror of his arms and the dc- 
lufions of his impofture far and near through the 
world, and founded the Saracen empire. His fuc- 
ceiTor Abubeker made irruptions into Palelline and 
Syria. Omar, the next Caliph, was a moft fuc- 
cefsful warrior, and extended his conquefts with an 
aftonifhing rapidity. His reign continued only for 
. about I o years j and in this ihort fpace of time, 
he fubdued all Arabia, Syria, Mefopotamia, Perfia, 
and Egypt *. The Mahometan religion made its 
progrefs in the world, not by argument or the 
gende arts of perfuafion, but by force, menaces, 
and blood ; and Mahomet ftridly difcharged .all 
difputes or enquiries concerning it. Befides, his 
Alcoran contained many grofs mifreprefentations of 
God, too fuitable to vulgar notions ; and his law 
was cunningly adapted to the tafte of the eaftem 
nations, ^id to the corrupt paffions of mankind in 

general, 
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general. The circumftances alfo of time and* fdacc 
did very much favour the fpread of Mahometan 
ddufion. The Arabians, in particular, laboured 
under the grofleft ignorance, and were much ad« 
difted to fuperftition. The mod lamentable divi« 
fions prevailed among the Chriftians. They were , 
fplit into numberlefs feds and parties, and their 
zeal was exhaufted againft one another, inftead. of 
being direded againft the common foe.. Thus 
Afir ica, which had been delivered from the domi* 
-nion of the Vandals in 533, by Belifaruis that illuf* 
trious commander, were fubje&ed to that of the 
Saracens about the year 647. 

The tyrant Phocas, who had waded through 
blood to the imperial throne, thought proper to 
oppofe the pretentions of the See of Conftantinople ' 
and about this time to confer upon the bifhc^ o 
Rome the title of Univerfal Pqftor^ or Oe/annenieal 
Fatri(;trch. This introduced the papal fuprepiacy ; 
and thus did Ahtichrift fix his foot in the weftera 
and . eaftern parts of the earth, much about the 
fame time, to the dreadful detriment of the Chri* 
ftian world. 

The diftinguifhed dignity with which the biihops 
of Rome were now foleninly invefted by the Em- 
peror, highly gratitied the " afpiring views of the 
Roman Pontif; and no artifice was left unemploy* 
ed for ^larging and eftablifhing it. This, how- 
ever, alarmed the jcaloufy of many, and for a con- 
fiderable time excited violent oppofitipn. Multi- 
tudes exprefled their fufpicion and abhorrence of 
fuch lordly power and dominion. The churches 
of Gaul and Spsun, though refpedful to the See of 
Rome, yet intifted on ti^ir own authority. Italy 
itfelf was far from being obfequious. The bifhops 
of Ravenna were too haughty to fubmit \ and the 
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Britons and Scots long maintained a kind of rdi*- 
gious liberty. 

But ignorance and fuperftition made a fwifit pro- 
grefs in the feventh and eighth centuries. The 
Clergy were at indefatigable . pains, to cherifli a- 
mong the vulgar high ideas of their own impor- 
tance, to court the favour of the great^ and to per- 
fuade them into a belief that it was a duty to yield 
an implicit fubmiffion to their authority. This was 
not a difficult undertaking in thefe dark and fuper- 
ftitious ages. Thereupon the priefts modelled the 
Chriftian doftrine according to their own imagina- 
tions, impofed their novelties and abfurd inventions 
upon an ignorant Laity, and drew from them libe- 
ral donations and valuable grants, by which eccle- 
fiaftical power was greatly augmented, and the 
treafury of the Church vaftly enriched. The num- 
ber of convents and monks continued to increafe, 
and in all debates or contefts which arofe either 
among themfelves or with others, they had con* 
ftant recourfe to the Roman Pontif, as a fovereign 
umpire, which praftice contributed not a little to 
eftablifli papal ufurpation. The whole monkifh 
order was particularly devoted to the See of Rome, 
fought by all poffible means to advance her power 
and intereft, and were wont to rcprefent her bi- 
fhops as fo many demi-gods to the facile and cre- 
dulous multitude whom they deluded. In return 
for thefe favours, convents and monaftries were re- 
warded with peculiar privileges, exempted from the 
jurifdiftion of bifhops, and rendered fubjed only to 
abbots of their own, who were exalted to a kind of 
cpifcopal dignity. 

The Clergy in general in the feventh and eighth 
centuries, were over-run with ignorance, immerfed 
in indolence and fiiperftition, lived in luxury, and 
were often guilty of the moft enormous crimes. 

This 
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This was a fit feafon for the prince of darknefs to 
ftalk abroad ; Antichrift availed himfelf of the er- 
rors and vices of the times ; the Roman Pontif, in- 
ftead of endeavouring to reprefs or remqvc, gave 
countenance to the growth of fuperftition and ig- 
norance, and built the vaft fuperftrufturc of pa|^ 
power upon the ruins of real religion and genuine 
Chriflianity. 
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* I ^riE third period of ctclefiaftical hiftory, will 
X prefent to our view the Romilh hierarchy 
ftill more fully eftabliftiedi and the Pope of Rome 
ufurping more ektenfive power, and ruling with 
defpotic fway^ both as a fpiritual and fecular prince# 
I have had occafion to mention the formidable 
irruptions made into the em|>ire at different times, 
particularly in the fifth and fixth centuries, by the 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Burgundians, the Huns, 
Franks, and other barbarous nations. They rufti- 
ed in amazing multitudes from the northern parts 
of Germany, from about the Baltic, from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Tartary, and like a mighty deluge 
Jpread devaftation wherever they came. Thefc 
fierce and mighty conquerors difmembered and 
fiiared the Roman empire among thehi. The 
kings of the Goths were for a confiderable time 
maftcrs of almoft all Italy, the north parts chiefly 
ftdling to the fhafe of the Lombards* Nar/es, Ge- 
neral of Jujiman^s armv, reduced the power of the 
Goths, and rc-eftabUmed the dominion of the 
Greek Emperors in the year 553. The Lombards, 
who came from Pannonia, ravaged Italy in 568, 
and made large fettlements there. The Exarchs- 
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of Ravenpa, who ruled under the Greek Emper- 
ors, endeavoured to expel them, maintained a long 
war againft that people, and at lad brought them 
into a kind of fubjeftion. Various revohitions alSd 
many civil occurrences enfued, extraneous to our 
plan, or inconfiftent with the brevity of it. But 
the Lombards obtaining poffeffipn of a great part of 
Italy, did, in confederacy with other northern na- 
tions, lay fiege to Rome A. D. y^$. Pepin, king 
of France, to which dignity he was exalted by the 
Pope, was prevailed on to march to the relief ci 
the imperial city. He raifed the fiege, obtained 
feveral viftories over the Lombards, recovered Ra- 
yenna out of their hands, and this with the adja^ 
cent territory, together with the dominion of 
Rome, he conferred upon the Pope A. £). 756^ 
who thereby became a temporal prince *. The 
Lombards endeavoured to regain Ravenna, where- 
upon Charlemagne, the fon of Pepin, invaded 
Lombardy, and took Didier the laft king prifoner. 
He confirmed Rome and Ravenna to the Pope, td 
which he added,' in a very princely manner, the 
Marquifate of Ancona, and the Dutchy of Spolet-^ 
to or Umbria, A. D. 774. Thus the Roman Pon- 
tif was exalted to the dignity and opulence of a 

fecular 

* A confiderable part of the book of Revelation^ does, with 
evident propriety, relate to the Church of Rome. Among 
other paiTages the folbwing one is applied to the Pope, viz. 
ch. xiii. V, 18. •* Here is wii'dom. Let him that hath «n- 
*^ derflanding count the number of the beaft ; for it is the 
'^ number of a man : And his number b fix hundred^ three 
'* fcore and fix." The celebrated Sir ifaac Newton deci- 
phers it thus : The words Xal«»>oc and n^^D1*)> t:he man of La* 
tium^ or of Rome, confifl of numeral letters, which taken to* 
gether, make 666. This number of years from the date of 
the Revelations, which was about y/. Z). 90, brings us to the 
year 756, which remarkably coincides with the precife time I 
iiave pitched on, at which period the Roman Pontif became a 

tcm- 
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fecular monarch, put in pofTcilion of a large extent 
of territory, and inverted with new powers and 
titles. This gave frefli additional luftre to his for- 
mer rank and grandeur, emboldened his ambitious 
pretehiions, and enabled him more efie&ually to 
profecute his fchemes of abibJvite fupremacy. 

In return for all thcfe mighty favours, the Pope 
Leo III. crowned Charlemagne Emperor of the 
Romans A. D. 8oo. 

It may here be remarl^qd ^s a kind of key to the 
original hiftory of Europe, that a new empire . was 
thus founded in the weft, which compreliendcd 
Italy, France, GernLany, and part of Spain. The 
emperors themfelves fixing their refidence in Ger- 
many, divided Italy into feveral diftrids and go- 
vernments. The governors of thefe different pro- 
vinces at laft affumed to themfelves a fovereign 
power ; and fome of them purchafed with confider- 
able fums of money grants from the Emperor, con- 
firming their refpedive titles, by which, feparatc 
ftates and principalities came to be creded. In 
imitation of this, and in procefs of time, atfo from 
a concurrence of various events, France, Spain, 
and other European provinces were alfo disjoined, 
and formed into diftind independent kingdoms, 
fuch as in general fubfift at this day. 

I may likewife obferve, tho' by way of anticipa- 
tion, that the Popes did for a long time acknow*. 

ledge, 

temporal power, reprefented by a beafl according to prop}»etic 
language. From this as a kind of key, and from a variety of 
otiier circamflances, is the sera of the fall of Babylon to be 
calculated. Mr Fleming, who is followed in this opinion by 
Sirlfaac Newton and Mr Lowman, reckons, tliat the reign of 
popery is to continue from that time, viz. 756, for the ipace 
of 1 260 years, and that about the year 2016, or 2000, the 
papacy will be entirely dcllroyed, and that then the MiUeni- 
am will commence. . 
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ledge, that they held their territories of the Em- 
peror, who was confidered the grand patron and 
proteftor of the Church. This continued to be the 
cafe until the reign of the Emperor Henry IV* 
The Roman Pontit, particularly Gregory Vll. tired 
of fubjeaion, and obferving how the Emperora 
fometimes oppofed, at other times annulled die 
election to the Papal-chair, (hook oflf his allegiance, 
embroiled the Emperor's affairs in Germany and 
Italy, excited infurreftions againft him, and even 
excommunicated his imperial mafter. And indeed 
the ufurpations of the Pontif upon the prerogatives 
of the Emperor, occafioncd frequent wars between 
them, of which the Italian princes availed them- 
felves, and thereby procured for their rdpcffive 
ftates, peculiar powers and privileges from the con-* 
tending parties, who courted their alliance. 

The annual revenues of the Pope, may amount 
to one million Sterling, chiefly raifed by a mono- 
poly of corn, and from duties on wine and various 
other provi(^ons. He lives in great fplendor and 
magnificence, and always makes his appearance 
with diftingulfhed ftate and folemnity. He is de- 
fpotic in his own dominions, and regulates the ad- 
miniftration of civil government by himfelf alone, 
and fuch ofHcers as ar€ of his fole nomination. 
The conclave of Cardinals only intermeddle wth 
eccleiiaftical aflFairs, who are feventy in number^ 
and whofe vacancies are filled up by the Pope's 
appointment. His ecclefiaftical dominion is far fu- 
perior to his temporal. ITie fecular Clergy have 
a great dependance upon him, but the Monks and 
Regulars are entirely at his devotion, and may be 
accounted his militia, or indeed a kind of Ibmding 
armyi rcac(y to obey his orders ^. They are in alt 

computed 

* Paul IV. boafted of having ^88^000 parifh^, and 4^00^ 
IT^onafh-ies under his jurUUiclion, 
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computed to be about two miHioni in number, 
who are difperfcd through all the countries of the 
world, to affert his fupremacy over princes and 
people, and to promote the dodrines and interefts 
of the church of Rome. The revenues which the 
regular clergy and monadic orders draw from Ro- 
man Catholic kingdoms are reckoned by fome to 
amount to twenty millions Sterling per annrnn^ be- 
fides cafual or certain ftated oblations to the 
church, on their liberality to which the people arc 
taught to believe their eternal falvation depends. 

With re^ft to the doftrine of the church of 
Rome, they admit the Divine authority of the Old 
and New Teftaments ; and it would be well if they 
did reft there, and wopld, as Proteftants do, ac- 
knowledge Scripture the only infallible rule of faith 
asd manners. But they likewife a0ert the fupre- 
maCT and infallibility of the Pope, put many talfe 
glofles upon facred writ, and have introduced many 
uncommanded rites, abfurd fuperftitions, and dan- 
gerous doftrines, quite inconfiftent with and repug- 
nant to it. It is not eafy to enumerate them all, 
but the following articles may ferve for a fpeci- ' 
men. 

They fet out with maintaining the fupreme au- 
thority and infallibility of the Pope, as a fundamen- 
tal principle ; and that it is neceffary for every hu- 
man creature to be fubjeft to the See of Rome, of 
all which there is no manner of mention made in 
holy ScripturCf 

They teach the dodirine of purgatory, or of an 
intermediate ftate of punifliment in the other world, 
out of whicb fouls are to be delivered by maflcs 
add prayers.' Hence their numberlefs prayers for 
the dead, as if ftill in a ftate of probation. And 
yet this opinion is unfupported by any reafon, but 

the 
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the iiBcmenfe weakh and profit ^hich it brings into 
the purfes of the priefts. 

Another of their tenets which they fecredly con- 
form to, is the invocation and worfhip of the Vir- 
gin Mary *, and of fiaints departed, whom they 
think proper to canonize. Yet this is not only 
deflitute of Scripture-warrant or example, bnt con- 
fcfled by themfelves not to have been known or 
praftifed in the three firft ages of the Church, be- 
caufe it looked too like the Heathen idolatry* 

The worihip of images is an avowed dodrine 
and practice qf the Romifh Church, though ex- 
pre&ly prohibited in the fecond commandment. 

Prayers, and the fervice of God in an unknown 
tongue^ is maintained amongft them, though con- 
trary to the very nature and end of all religious 
worihip^ and plainly condenmed by the ApoAie 
Paul. 

Tlie 

* When I was in France,' I have Aeard with afloniihmen^ 
** O gloriofa Maria !" much oftner repeated in prayer than 
the facred names of God and Chriil. 

Will the Reader permit me to record a (mall anecdote 
wliich ferves to (hew the ingenious arts made ufe of in Ro* 
man Catholic countries, for maintaining the idolatry of their 
chm*ch, and a high veneraticMi for the Virgin Mary in parti- 
cular f In one of the principal churches in France I oWcrved 
a magnificent marhle ftatue of Lewis XIV. in his royal robes, 
sind with a crown upon his head. He was reprefented to the 
life in an attitude of devotion, upon his knees, and with an 
elevation of eyes and hands. At laft, it occurred to the cler- 
gy of that cathedral, that it would anfwer pious pnrpofes, to 
ereA a ftatue of the Virgin Mary direAly fronting the grand 
nionarque. This was accordingly done ; and by this device 
the king appears in a pofhire of adoration dire^ed to the 
Virgin. Her drefs was perfectly modifh in hoop and petti- 
coat, and enriched with the fineft Flanders lace I ever faw. 
I unwarily took hold of her apron, that I might the better 
obferve its exquifite fabric, when one of the priefls checked 
roe for my Proteftant prefumption. 
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> The iamc thing may be laid as to^heir locking* • 
up the Scriptures from the people in unknown;^ 
language, and moftty confining the ufe of it to the^ 
prieft, contrary to the command of the Scripture» 
themfehres, and to thie defign of Almighty God in 
writing and publiihing them. 

Their dodrine of tranfubftantiation) as if the 
bread and wine in the facrament were by the pow« 
cr of the prieft, or at his word, converted into the 
real body and blood of our Saviour, is fo flagrant* 
ly repugnant to rcafcm and fcnfe, and fo utterly ab- 
furd, that nothing can equal it. 

The giving! ttc communion in one kind only^ 
by with-holding the cup from the laity, is evidently 
contrary to our Lord's inftitution of th^ (acrament 
in both kinds« 

Another falfe doftrine they efpoufe is, the repe- 
tition of Chrift's propitiatory facrifite in the mafs," 
fo often as that is celebrated. Yet this is botb 
needlefs and groundlefs, and quite inconfiflent with 
Scripture, which feys, — ^That by one offering Chrift 
hath perfeded for ever them that are fandified. 

They likewife inculcate, that to the due admini- 
fhration of the factaments, an intention in the mini^ 
fler who officiates, to do what the parties partaking 
defire, is requifite. Thus perfons may be baptized, 
and receive the Lord's-fupper, and yet really par- 
take of neither facrament nor receive any benefit, 
if the prieft, in a peevilb or malicious humour, 
fhould with-hbld his ghofOy intention, which is 
both abfurd and unfcripturaK 

And whereas Proteftants acknowledge the word 
of God, as the fde flandard of faith and pradice, 
the church of Rome fuperadds fevcral apocryphal 
books that are not of Diviilc original, and likewife 

Oral 
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Oral TfaditicHy which they pretend has been tranC* 
mitted from Chrift and his Apoftles ; and declares 
that both the written and unwritten word are of 
equal authority. 

Their doftrines of auricular confeffion, by which 
their priefls dive into the fecrets of famiUes, and 
keep the confcieilces of people in awe ; as alfo of a 
bank of merit /^, and of indulgencics^ to be fdkl 
and parcelled out according to the prices which are 
paid, and by which they pretend to aflign virtue to 
the greateft finners, and to permit the comniiffioOi 
or grant a pardon of the grofleft crimes, are indeed 
mafter-picces of wicked anil worldly policy. 

They likewife affume a power over ,, princes ag 
well as people, qua ad fpirituaUa : And therefcHC 
they take upon tnem to excommunicate kings, ab- 
fc^ve fubjefts from their allegiance; to them, and 
fometimes lay whole kingdoms under an interdid 
from word and facrament, by their papal bulls and 
edids. 

Their legends as to pretended mii^cles, their fie* 
titious ftories of faints, their pilgramages, penancesi 
and proceffions, their external rites and ceremonies 
and forms, defcending even to foppery and grimacci 
are without number, by which they have not only 
difgraced but almofl: overwhelmed Chriftianity. 

Popery is a moil aftonifhing fyftem. It unites in« 
to it civil and ecclefiaftical power, claims fupremacy 
and infallibility ; it affeds to join heaven and earth 
together, the riches of this world and the glories of 
another ; ufurps a dominion over the rights, the 
reafon and confciences of mankind, and blends all 
the fuperftitions of Heathenifm with the beft and 
purelt religion in the world. 

Such 

* The Pope's absolution fometimes extends to all fins pafl, 
pre&nt^ and to come, even for ten or twenty thoufand yean. 
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Such an eftablifliment, no doubt, flows from and 
difcovers the deep depravity of human nature, 
that often corrupts and abufes the beft bleffings. 
It is founded in falfehood and ignorance, is fupport- 
ed by ambition, fraud and force, proves produftivc 
of general corruption, and is of unfpeakable preju- 
dice to mankind. This is permitted by an awfiil 
Providence, as a judgment and punifement for the 
fins and iniquities of the world. By thefe God has 
been provoked to " fend men ftrong delufions, that 
** they (hould believe a lie, becaufc they received 
*' not the love of the truth, that they might be 
** faved, but had pleafurc in unrighteoufnefs.** 
And this verv reafon is afligned by Scripture itfelf, 
when foretelling the apoftacy of the latter times 
under Antichrifi, or the Pope of Rome. He is dc- 
fcribed in ftrong and ftriking charadiers, as the 
Man of Sin, the Son of Pei:dition,a8 the Myftery of 
Iniquity, as the Whore of Babylon, which fitteth on 
feven mountains*; '* whofe coming is with all de- 
•* ccivablenefe of unrighteoufnefs," smd " who, as 
** God, fitteth in the temple of God, fliewing him- 
•^ felf that he is God, and who exalteth himfelf 

P above 

V 

. ♦ Rev. chap. 17. Ei^^ry one muft perceive this ftriking fea- 
,ture of refemblance, which is intended for a kind of key ; as 
it is well known, that the famous city of Rome was built 
upon (even hills. 

It might have been not only fatal to St John, but to Chri- 
fiianity itfelf, had the Apoftle in an explicit manner foretold 
the ruin of the Roman empire then in its glory, on the fall of 
which Popery was to rear up its head. Prophecy in general 
is fitly wrapped up in figurative language, and attended with 
Ibme degree of obfcurity, which, however, comes to be clear- 
ed away by the accomplifhment. The Apocalypfe, that my- 
fterious book, fo full of cseleftial machinery, is intermingled 
With a great variety of fcenes, which are «ow, after what our 
eyes have feen, evidently applicable to and defcriptive of the 
church of Rome. 
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*« above all that is calkd God*/' DanieU 3tPad» 
and St John, paint this objcft in fuch glaring co- 
lours, and with fuch furprifmg particulanty, as now 
to leave no room for dubiety in the appUcation f . 
The feeds of Popery were fown fo early as in the 
Apoftle*s days, by heretics who ftartcd up to cor*^ 
rupt the gofpel of Chrift. Therefore we find them 
fpeaking of and condemning " A voluntary huim<« 
** lity and worfhipping of angels, an adulteratiag 
** and handling the Word of God deceitfully ; tho 
^< making a gain of godlinefs, and teaching for 
*« filthy lucre's fake, the forbidding to marry, a 
^^ foolifh abftaining firom meats, and neglefting of 
^^ the body \ . a vain obfervation of new moons and 
*« feftivak'; Ae building ppon the fi>undation tk 
*^ the gofpel, gold, filver, precious ftones, wood, 
*' hay, ftubble, the doctrines, traditions, and C€m<» 
*^ mandments of men." Thefe, and other cor- 
ruptions and innovations were foon introduced in* 
to the Chriftian church, which made St Piul fey, 
** The myftery of iniquity doth already work J." 

Si 

* The ^ope of Rome aflumes Divine titles, holinefi and 
infallibiUty, and is frequently fHled thus^ ^^ Our Lord God 
'< the Pope ; another God upon earthy King of kings, and 
" Lord of 'lords," Of him it is laid, '* That the dominion 
*' of God and the Pope is the fame : That the power of tbc 
*' Pope is greater than all created power, and extends itfelf 
** to things cxleilia^ terredri^l and infernal : That the Pope 
<< does whatever he pleafeth, even things unlawfuJ, and b 
'' more than God." In this blafphemous manner do Pc^iifi 
writers exprefs themfelVes, for which they are rewarded^ 
and fome ac^ of councils run in the fame impious (hiun* 
Vide Biihop Jewel's Apology and Defence % and Barfow^ 
Treatife on the Pope's fupremacy. 

t This topic is well iUuftrated by Dr Newton in his 
tation&onthe Prophecies^ Vol. II. DifT. 22^ 23. 

X 2 Theff. ii. 7. 
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Sc John obferves t^ fame thing, and declares, 
'* This is that fpirit of Antichrift whereof you 
*^ have heard, that it fhould come, and even now 
" already is it in the world*." # 

A long time, however, w^ to pafs oyer before 
die fuperftrudure of Popery could be compleated. 
And therefore the infpired Apoftle further adds on 
this very fubjed, " He who now letteth will let, 
" until he be taken out of the way ;** — " And 
" then (hall that wicked one be revealed ; even 
" him, whofe coming is after the working of Sa- 
'^ tan, with all power, and figns, and lying won» 
" ders f.*' Now it is generally agreed, that what 
hindered or poftponed the full difplay of Papal pow- 
er^ was the Roman empire, whiUt it flood ^rm and 
refpe£lable« This explication was, in all probabi- 
lity, given by Paul to the Theflfalonians, as well as 
to other Chriilians, and the tradition was tranfmit- 
ted from ajge to age. Hence it was, that the pri- 
mitive Chriflians were wont to pray in the public 
offices of the Church for the peace and profperity 
irf the Roman empire, as knowing that when this 
fhould be di£K3lved, the empire of Antichrift would 
be raifed upon its ruins. 

It is very remarkable, that even before the event, 
the fathers ufed to fpeak of Antichrifl, and the 
Man of Sin, as one and the fame thing, and to 
view matters in this point of light. Ju/iin Marty r^ 
who lived about the middle of the fccond century, 
as alfo Irenausy confider the Man of Sin as entire- 
ly the fame with the Little Horn mentioned in Da- 
niel, and defcribe the fraud, the pride, and tyranny 
of Antichrifl J. Tertullian, who flourifhed toward 

the 

♦ r John iv. 3. - t » Theff. ii. 7, 8, 9. 

X Juft. Mart. Dial, cum Tr3rph. p. 250. Iren. Adverfus 
Haercfes, lib. 5. cap. 25. 
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the. end of the fame century, when expounding that 
paffage of Paul's prophecy, *' He who letteth will 
*' let, until he be taken out of the way," makes 
this memorable obfervation, ** What can this be 
'•'■ but the Roman ftate, the divifion of which uito 
" ten kingdoms will bring on Antichrift, and then 
" Ihall the evil one be revealed •." 

Many other venerable fathers exprefs themfelves 
in the 4me manner, and with a certain air of af- 
furance. 

Now we know, that the Roman empire wag 
fwallowed up by the northern nations who broke 
into it. As their power ihcreafcd from time to 
time, fo that of the Emperor declined, till at laft 
it was wholly abfdrbed : And in proportion to this, 
did the Bilhops of Rome* sear up their heads, come 
as it were in room of the Emperors, and fix their 
refidence in the fame feat of government. 

The Gothic Princes did very much contribute 
to advance the grandeur and fpiritual monarchy of 
the Pope. Long before this time, the Chriftian 
Clergy had artmlly propagated an opinion, that 
they had fucceeded to the Jewifli priefthood, and 
were therefore intitlcd to the fame honours and 
emoluments. The Blfliop of Rome came to be 
confidered as the great High Prieft, and inferior 
orders, as Priefts and Levites. This proved a 
fruitful fource of wealth and dignity. Now in the 
eighth century, the Roman Pontif pretended to be 
Chrift's VicaT^ the Vicegerent of God, and Rcpre- 
fentative of heaven. 

The better to make good his prctenfions among 
a fuperftitious people, he armed thcfe with all the 
thunder of excommunication againft fuch as Ihould 
rebel. This was a trcmenduous mifchief to the nor- 
thern 

* TertulL de Refurrca. Camis, cap. 14. p. 340. 
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them nations, who confidcred it as of equal horror 
with the dreadful interdifts of their Druids *, and 
that indeed was the fevereft of all punifhments. 
This idea was eagerly grafped by the afpiring Bi^ 
(hops of Rome, and improved into cruel pradicc, 
which was often produ6iive of bloodfhed, war, 
and maifacre. A pontifical anathema, not only 
excluded fuch againft whom it was levelled from 
the communion of the Church, but forfeited to 
them their civil rights, confifcated their eftates, 
and deprived them of all the privileges of hu- 
manity. This device kept all in awe, and great- 
ly advanced the Papal power. 

The barbarous nations who conquered the Ro- 
mans, had. been always accuftomed to look up to 
their Augurs and Druids as almoft exalted above 
the human fpecies : , They beheld them with An- 
gular reverence, paid them a kind of implicit obe- 
dience, and were regulated by them in peace and 
warf. Upon their converfion to Chriftianity, 

they 

♦ Si qui aut privatus aut publicus Druidum decreto non 
ftetit, facrificiis interdicunt. Haec p«na eft apud eos graviffi^ 
ma* Qjiibus ita eft interdi<Sluni, ii numero impiorum et fce- 
ieratorum habentur, iis omnes decedunt^ aditum eorum fei*- 
monemque defugiunt^ ne quid ex contagione incommodi acci- 
piant; neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos uUus 
communicatur. Caefar, de Bello Gallico^ lib. 6. cap. 13. 

This paiTage, with others that might be quoted from difib- 
rent authors, may ferve to fhew thfe origin of Papal excom» 
inunication in £urope. 
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t Jul. Caef. de Bello Gallico, lib. 5. capii3.— '^ Druides 
magno funt apud eos (Celtas) honore: Nam fere de omni- 
bus controverfiis, publicis privatifque conftituunt: Et fi 
'* quod eft admifTum facinus^ fi ccedes facia, fi de hereditate, 
** u de finibus controverfia eft, iidem decemunt, praemia, pae- 
^^ nafque conftituunt. Si qui aut privates, aut publicus eorum 
'* decreto non ftetit, facrihciis interdicunt." 

Tacitus 
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they readily transferred this religious vcneratioa 
to the facerdotal order in the Chriftian churchy 
and contemplated the fplendor and authority of the 
Roman Pontif in particular, with a fort of fuperfti- 
tious reverence, whom they would confider as the 
great Arch-Druid. 

Hence it was, that accumulated honours and 
riches were poured into the Church, with a liberal 
and lavifh hand. Hence it was, that the Popes of 
Rome rofe to fuch a fummit of ecclefiaftical autho* 
rity, as aUb of temporal power and grandeur. 
The leaders of the northern nations divided their 
conquefts amongft their followers, and propor- 
tioned a diftribution of lands according to die me- 
rit (rf their principal officers, referving to them- 
felves a title of fuperiority, and a right of fummon- 
ing all their vaflals to war, who were obliged to 
military fervice, according to the Feudal fyftem^ 
which they introduced into Europe. At fame 
time they were jealous of an increafe of power 
amongft thefe fierce and warlike chieftains, fome 
of whom might be tempted to fhake off all depen- 
dence. 

The Gothic kings therefore judged it a proper 
and prudent ftep, to beftow upon Chriflian Bi« 
fhops, fome fhare of that immenfe property which 
they had acquired, and to exalt th6m to high rank 
and authority, as a check upon the rifmg power 
of their own nobles, and as a counterbalance to all 
their projefts of ambition. Thus their profiifion 
of favour to the Church, might proceed from po- 
licy as well as firoHi fuperftition. Accordingly, the 
riches and honours of the Chriflian Church were 

vafUy 

Tacitos de Mor. Germanorum^ cap. 7* p. 384. fays of thefe 
Druids, — **Ncquc enim animadvertere, ncquc vincire, neque 
<< verberare quidem, nifi facerdotibm perroiflum, non qaafi 
'< ad pasnam^ nee duels juflii, fed velut Deo imperante.'* 
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vaftly augmented, efpeciaUy in the weft, during 
the eighth century. Churches were rendered mtiu. 
fuperb aad magniftcent, convents and nK>naftriet 
were enriched without end or meafure. Exten- 
live territories, royal domains, cities, caftles, pala- 
ces, and whole provinces were conferred upon the 
dignitaries of the Church, with all the rigtits and 
prerogatives peculiar to Princes thcmfclves. Many 
of them were elevated to the rank of nobility, and 
were created Dukes, a^d Counts ; and fome of 
diem were folemnty invefted with fovereign autho- 
rity. • By' this vaft acccffion of power, opulence, 
aid honour, they were enabled to raife mighty 
armies, to maintain expcnfive wars, and fome m 
thofe holy ecclefiafljcs, though inconAftently with 
tbcir facred pacific profclTion, led on their own 
tnx^ to battle, f This proved the unfortunate 
occafion of thofe violent diforders and defblations 
which afterwards difturbcd the repofc of Europe, 
concerning the' Regalia, and Invcltitures. 

The church of Rome, ever watchful to its intc- 
rells, did not &il to iiiipfove thcfe advantages for 
aggrandizing and enriching itfelf. She artfully 
fprcid an opinion about this time, that God Al- 
mighty would regulate the rewards and punifh- 
ments of a future ftate, according to the liberality 
fhewn to iaints and pricfts, and to the donations 
made 

• This well accounts for the high rank and weahh of the 
E^nlcopal <H-der, which to this day fubfdb not only in Catbo- 
ii: but Proteftant kingdonu, and for the denomiDation of Ec- 
cMkfliciil princes, 31 well as of tecaiar, of Lordj fpiritual and 
temporal. 

Many of the ancient Archbifhoprics and BiflioF"~ '""* 
Iwen fecularized and converted into duchiei lince tl 
■nitioD, porticularl;^, Ofiiaburg, Bremen, MaKdeborf 
flu, Mmden, Lubcc. 

t Wilkin's Concilia Magnx Briunniei tom. 1. p. 
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made to monaftries and churches. Thtis a neir 
method of atonement for fin was pointed out 
Penances and penalties could be difpenfed witli 
in this life, and in the next, hell might be avoided 
and heaven obtained, by a handfome fum of mo^ 
ney, or by appropriating a good eftate to the 
church. This notion foon prevailed in thofe times 
of Gothic ignorance and fuperftition, and produced 
powerful effefts. It drdw within the vortex of the 
church immenfe treafures. The moft opulent were 
generally the moft guilty ; they of all othqrs chiefly 
dreaded and could leaft endure thd Ihame or ri- 
gour of ecclefiaftical difcipline, and they were bcft 
able to buy themfelves oflF, and to give the fatisfac* 
tion that was properly wanted. 

This filled the coffers of the clergy fo faflj !that 
the ingenious device has never been dropped to 
this day ; and this fpiritual engine, erefted for tem- 
poral purpofes, is ftill played off in Roman-cathofic 
countries, with wonderful fuccefs. 

Although it was in the eighth century, that Po- 
pery thus reared up its head in a triuniphant man- 
ner, yet many other previous circumftances con- 
curred towards its rife knd eftablifhment. It mufl 
be remembered, that when Chriftianity was firft 
introduced into die world, the new converts to it 
were neceffarily made up from among Jews and 
Crentiles. AH mankind came to be comprehended 
within the bounds of this twofold diftindtion. But 
however different in many refpefts the Jewifh and 
Heathen nations were, and however different in a 
particular manner their objeds of worfhip might 
be, yet they were both remarkably attached to ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies, and too much capti- 
vated with the charms of religious fplendor. Ma- 
ny of both, when they embraced Chriftianity, ftiH 
retained fome affedion for their refpeftive rites and 

ufages* 
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lifegcs. The Jews, for inftancc, infifted on the 
continuance of circumcifion, .and the Heathens 
lipon bowing to the caft, if not tb a rifing fun, yet 
at the name of Jefus, the rifen Saviour. The pu- 
rcft profeffion in the world, the Gofpel itfelf, ad-^ 
iiiits of fonlething external itt rdligion, and pre- 
fcribcs fomd pofitive inftitutions. Hence an un- 
due liberty wias taken by many, of conjoining with 
Divine Revelation, the fond and fanciful additions 
of human invention. This is the grand mafter- 
>ork and pillar of Popery. 

Pretexts would tiot be wanting to give ^ colour 
and foftening to fuch innovations. Sometimes 
they were feprefentcd as indifferent, at other times 
expedient, again as enjoined by authority, or fanc- 
tifiied by ciiftom. Thefe ftole imperceptibly almoft 
into thd Church, were multiplied in a gradual man- 
ner, and met with too warm a reception, as being 
agreeable to vulgar notions, and foftering the pre- 
judices of mankind. Cunning ind crafty men 
were at hand to lull aild grati^ the delud«d mul- 
titude. Falfe philofophers and defigning priefts 
adulterated genuine Chriflianity by fpurioUs mix- 
tures, arid introduced numberlefs new notions, 
Erroneous tenets, and vain ceremonies, fo as to 
compleat a finifhed' fyftem of fuperftition* In this 
work of will-worfhip, in this entetprize of fabri- 
cating religion for fecular purpofes, the Roman 
Pontif always afTilmed a fovereign lead. 

He enjoyed peculiar advantages above any of 
his brother Bifhops in chriftendom. He pofTelTed 
niote wealth, lived in greater fplendor, and ap- 
peared with a more numerolis retinue. Thefe 
marks of magnificence, though very diftinft from 
thofe of true religion, were often confounded with 
It, by the misjudging multitude. Their eyes were 
dazzled with fpedacles of fhew and grandeur, their 

C^ judgments 
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judgments influenced by the opinion and pradice 
of thofe who moved in an orb fo far fuperior to 
them, they were eafily fubjefted to their authority, 
and made dupes and tools to their artifice or am- 
bition. 

In very early times, Chriftians were in ufc to 
refer matters of conteft to fome among themfelves 
eminent for their rank, knowledge, or probity, ra- 
ther than expofe their profeffion, by going before 
Heathen magiftrates. This was a wife Apoflolic 
rule, and was prudently followed by fuch who had 
a real regard for their religion. When Biihops 
were elevated to a certain degree of pre-eminenccj 
and prefided over feveral churches in a province, 
thofe who lived under their ecclefiaftical jurifdic- 
tion, were not unnaturally drawn in to fubjeft the 
determination of their civil rights, when a diflfe- 
rence or debate arofe, to their cognizance. 

But fometimes matters Were of fuch great im- 
portance, that contending parties were defirous to 
have the point decided by the higheft authority. 

It likeways often happened, that controverfies 
between Bifhops themfelves, or betwixt indepen- 
dant monaftries aroft. In all thefe, or fuch iimilar 
cafes, the parties at variance direded their eyes to 
the Bifliop of Rome, as the fupreme Umpire. 

This was an incenfe peculiarly acceptable and 
fragrant to the Roman Pontifs. They took every 
method to encourage fuch appeals and references 
to the holy See, even after the civil magiftrates 
were become Chriftians, enlarged their demands, 
extended their prerogatives, and what was at firft 
' a matter of courtefy or choice, came through time 
to be eftabliftied into right and law, and was re- 
prefented as an indifpenfable part of the ecclefiaf- 
tical conftitution. This ,had a moft powerful ten- 
dency to promote the credit and authority of the 

Romiih 
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Romilh church, and to reduce both clergy and 
laity under its dominion. 

The Pope derived likewlfe confiderable influ- 
ence from prefiding over the metropolis of the Ro- 
man empire, and by fixing his refidence in the im- 
perial city. This fpread a luftre around him, and 
imparted a degree of dignity, in which he fhonc 
without a rival, fo that he at laft eclipfed the other 
patriarchs, even thofe of Conftantinople. 

Rome had been the grand feat of government 
and politics, and had been accuftomed to give laws 
to the whole world. When the imperial refidence 
was transferred to Conftantinople, this afforded a 
iavourabie opportunity to the afpiring Pontifs, to 
engrofs into their hinds a large ftiare of power, and 
to afTume fuperior majefty. Thefe naturally ap- 
peared to center in the Pope, now that the tmpe- 
ror was removed ; and the declenfion of his autho- 
rity in the weft ferved to confirm the Papal ufurpa ■ 
tion. 

This in like manner was promoted when the im- 
perial refidence was afterwards fixed in Germany ; 
and that advantage was improved by the See of 
Rome with all the addrefs and dexterity of intrigue 
and ambition. 

Befides, the Roman Pontifs pretended to be the 
fiicceffors of St Peter, and to inherit his title, dig- 
nity, and infallibility. They founded their fpiritual 
monarchy upon a grant from heaven, and claim- 
ed univerfai dominion by a Divine decre- *" 
this was but bold arid arrogant affertion, bi 
joined with more weighty arguments derive 
power, intereft, and ambition, was not will 
fcft amtmgft the credulous and fuperftitiou! 

Neither was it forgotten, that the Bid 
Rome, during the courfe of feveral centurii 
diftinguithed themfelves by their zeal and 
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in propagating the gofpel ; and that fome of them 
had endured remarkable fufFerings for the fake of 
it. This was fet forth to view with great oftenta- 
tion, and artfully difplayed in all the pomp of pane- 
gyric and embellifliment. It was therefore infer- 
red, that the See of Rome, fo fuperior in merit, 
was well intitled to extraordinary refpeft, and that 
as fhe had been, fo it was deflined (he fhould dill 
continue to be the great bulwark of the Cbriftian 
caufe. * 

Emperors themfelves incautioufly threw additi- 
onal weight into the fcales of Papal power. They 
not only augmented from time to time the revenue 
and dignity of the Church in general, but of the 
Roman See in a particular manner. They thought 
they teftified their regard for refigion, by ennobling 
and enriching its minifters, by erefting fumptuous 
churches, and by endowing of monaftries and con- 
vents in the molt opulent manner. They convert- 
ed the wealth and magnificence of Pagan prieft- 
hood and idolatry into this new channel, and with 
an unfparing hand heaped up frefli fupemumerary 
honours and immunities. The grandeur of the 
Chriftian church was difplayed in fuUeft form, s^t 
Rome, which had been the feat of fupcrftition 
as well as of empire, and every thing relating to 
religion was tranfafted there, with all imaginable 
(late and folemnity. The Pope took the l^ad on 
all public occafions ; and by permiflion of the Em- 
perors, not only conveened, but alfo prefided in the 
councils. Even thefe mighty monarchs refpefted 
the authority, courted the friendfhip and alliance 
of fo powerful a perfonage, and Charlemagne him- 
felf declared and adjudged, — ^That his Holinefs be- 
ing Chrifl's vicar upon earth, could not be fubjeft 
to the judgment of man* 

On 
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On the other hand, the people co-incidcd with 
thcfe views, but froni different motives. Amongft 
them an opinion prevailed, that a divifion of power 
was for the fccurity of the fubjeft. The Pope*s 
agents and emiffaries artfully propagated this no- 
tion, with a defign to advance the Pontifical autho- 
rity ; which accordingly it did. This, it was ima- 
gined, would fcrve to retrench and moderate the 
power of the Emperor, and prove a check to any 
tyrannical projefts from that quarter. A fond 
coficeit was cheriflied that thofe ghoftly Fathers 
who pretended fo high a regard for the fpiritual 
concerns of the people, would likewife watch over 
with tendernefs their temporal interefts. Thus 
both religion and liberty would be fecure, as they 
conceived, amidft fuch a contraft of charafters in 
their civil and ecclefiaftical rulers, and under fuch 
a diftinftion and divifion of power ; whilft unfufpici- 
ous, they feem to have had no apprehenfions of 
infringement, ufurpation, or abufe of truft. 

The ignorance and barbarifm which was intro- 
duced by the northern nations, who had for fcve- 
ral fucccflive centuries poured into the empire, and 
the general confufion, turbulence and anarchy 
which this occafioned, as was formerly hinted, did 
not a little favour the invafions of Popery : Whilft 
the darknefs and delufion of Mahometifm over- 
fpread the eaftern provinces by the conquefts of 
. the Saracens. 

Knowledge and learning ferve to banifh fuperfti- 
tion, and wear an afpeft aufpicious to religion and 
liberty. Science and rational improvement can 
only flourifh in times of public peace and tranquil- 
lity. They hate the noife and tumult of war, and 
droop their heads amidft fear, and danger and di- 
ftrefs. Yet this was the unfortunate fituation of 
piatters for a long time together ; and the gloomy 

feafon 
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feafon was artfully improved by the Popes of Rome, 
for the advancement of their own ambitious pro- 
jefts. 

They endeavoured to reprefs free, rational, reli- 
gious enquiry, and to recommend and cherifh ig- 
norance, not only as the mother of devotion, agree- 
ably to that Popifh maxim, but as of fingular utili- 
ty for certain fecular purpofes. It is indeed fur- 
prifing to find, that the council of Carthage held 
even about the year 400, did folemnly prohibit the 
reading of all Heathen authors. ^ It was pretended 
that this might infefl: the mind with dangerous opi- 
nions. Even Bifhops themfelves were therefore 
excluded. And this method was preferred to a 
regular refutation of any wrong principles or no- 
tions that could be propofed. 

The Roman Pontifs availed themfelves of every 
promifing circumftance, and in the progrefs of 
things many various occurrences interveened, which 
gave a fpring to their ambition and fuccefs to their 
efforts. Wnen the alluring profpeds of power, 
wealth, and grandeur, concenter in the bread of 
fuch an exalted Ecclefiaftic, who is crafty, defign- 
ing and ambitious, it is not difficult to imagine 
wha,t wide ftrides, what quick advances fuperftition 
and tyranny may make in his reign, much more 
upon a fucceflion of many fuch. Special care there- 
fore is taken to fecure perfons of this flamp for the 
Pontifical office. This high dignity is not heredi- 
tary, which would fubjeft it to many unfavourable 
chances. It is conferred by eleftion upon a perfon 
of experience, and who has been well tried, and 
by the conclave of Cardinals themfelves. He mud 
be of their body, and have two-thirds of their 
votes, and every circumftance of caution and fecu- 
rity is minutely attended to. 

The 
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The celibacy of the Clergy, which is a mafter- 
piece of Papal policy, is of Angular advantage here, 
by preventing family-conneftions, and drawhig 
more effeftually the attention of the holy chair to 
the common concerns of the Church. Indeed it 
gives a wonderful union and community of intereft 
to the whole Roman-Catholic Hierarchy^ the mem- 
bers whereof compofe one mighty republic, under 
the direftion of a fuprem? head, who is both a fpi- 
ritual and temporal monarch. 

We have had occafion to remark the general 
prevalence of error, fuperftition and ignorance in 
the eighth century. Of this Charlemagne was ex- 
tremely fenfible ; and being a Prince of great per- 
fonal abilities, and entertaining an ardent paflion 
for the arts and fciences, in which he himfelf was 
confiderably accomplifhed, he made fome attempts 
to propagate them in his dominions. He drew to- 
gether fuch men as were any way diftinguifhable 
for literature, caufed cathedral and monaftic fchools 
to be erefted in various provinces, and encouraged 
a tafte for knowledge and improvement. But his 
good intentions were far from being crowned with 
proportional fuccefs. In thofe times few could be 
found of real genius or extenfive erudition ; and 
the bed fyftem of learning was confined, perplex- 
ed, and metaphyfical, very little calculated to re- 
fine the mind, or to correft the manners of man- 
kind. Europe in general wa$ then enwrapt in 
miftrs of grofleft ignorance, almofl: impervious to 
the rays of truth, which could not be diffipated by 
the feeble efforts of fome fingle authors. The ve- 
nerable Bede is indeed juftly celebrated as an au- 
thor of diftinguiflied eminence. He was born in 
England, A. D. .672, and by his publications in the 
eighth century acquired great reputation. He 
wrote on a vail variety of fubjefts, both of a civil 

and 
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and ecclefiaftical nature, but very few cotemporary 
geniufes appeared, either to ftand forth as rivals, or 
to aid him ill his Uterary purfuits. 

Charleniagne himfelf formed a ptojeQ: of at once 
extending his conquefts, and of propagating the 
light of truth and Chriftianity. About this time 
the Saxons were a numerous and |)owerful people 
\vh6 poflefled a confiderable part of Germany^ 
They were addidled to war, given to frequent cbri- 
teft and revolt, and proved the occafion of much 
difturbancd in the enipire. He direfted his arms 
againft them, hoping both to fubjed theiti to his 
government, and to won them over to his religion. 
They were a fierce and valiant nation, zealous for 
liberty, and warmly attached to the idolatry of their 
anceftors* During a war of fome years continu- 
ance, they exerted themfelves with ardour and 
bravery, but were at lafl fubdued and converted. 
To prevent their defeftion from Chriftianity, \vhich 
they had embraced with evident reluftance, Char- 
lemagne erefted churches, monaftries, and (chools 
a,mongft them, and appointed bifliops add priefts 
to prefidc over and inftrilft them. He was like- 
wife victorious over the Huns in Pannonia, who 
were conquered by the force of his arms, and by 
his means gained over to the faith of the gdfpel. 

He had a high veneration for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which he confidered as the grand magazine 
of univerfal knowledge, encouraged all to the ftu- 
dy of them, employed the Itemed A/cUin to corred 
any errors which had crept into them, and fpent 
fome of his leifure hours in the laft part of his life 
in this pious undertaking. Some too attribute to 
him the firft German tranflation of the Holy Bible. 

Still, however, ignorance, corruption and wick- 
cdnefs prevailed among all ranks to a melancholy 
degree, the religion of Jefus was not properly ap- 
prehended 
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prcheftded in its genuine meaning and import, the 
obligations of morality were grofsly violated by the 
loofe lives Of its profligate profeflbrs, and real piety 
.was obfcured, or rather extinguiflied amidft an cn^ 
ormouB multiplication of fuperftitious rites and cc« 
rembnies." 

The adorning of churches and chapels with ima- 
ges, and the idolatrous worfliip of them, was now 
carried to an extravagant pitch, and occaiioned 
the mod violent commotions. This fuperftitious 
praftice had crept into the Church a long time be- 
fore. Curious ftatutes, images, and pidures were 
hung ardund in public places of wotftiip, chiefly 
teprefenting our Saviour, his Virgin Mother, faints 
and martyrs. At firft, this was confidered as mere- 
ly ornamental, and faid to preferve the memory of 
iacred pcrfons and things. Afterwards they were 
contemplated with peculiar marks of fuperftitious 
tefpeft, and at laft this degenerated into direft ado- 
ration. Hereupon both Jews and Saracens up^. 
braided the Chriftians with the fln of idolatry. 

The Roman Pontifs in general contended for 
image-wotfhip ; and we find the Grecian Empe- 
rors oppofing them about tht beginning of the 
eighth century in the warmeft mannef. Philippi- 
•cus Bardanes did, in conjundtion with the Patri- 
arch of Conftantinople, order fome pidurcs to ht 
pulled down there, ancj likewife fent injiinftions to 
Conftantine the reigning Poj^e, to remove all images 
and piftures from the churches at Rome. TTie 
lordly Prelate not only difobeyed the Emperor's 
mandate, but aflcmblcd a council in that city, 
which by his command prdtefted againft the im* 
perial edift, and with fmgular arrogance condemn 
ned Bardanes himfelf as an apoftate. This produ* 
ced violent contentions and tumults, which termi- 

R nated 
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nated in a revolution fatal to the Emperor, and 
even fliDok him from the throne *. 

The Emperors Leo the Ifaurian, and his fon 
Conftantine Copronymus, were equally zealoua 
and more refolute. They publifh^d exprefs laws 
for the entire fuppreflion of this idolatrous. praSicet 
The Clergy, on the other hand, flood up for the 
continuance of it,, as ferving for an engine of fu- 
perfljtidn in their hands, and a$ proving a fourcc 
of opulence to their order. The people, mifled by 
their infinuations and authority, and fond of extern 
nal fliew and ceremoiiy in worlhip, eonfidered the 
condUjfi: of the Emperors as an attack upon reli« 
gion itfclf. They were taught to believe, that aa 
thefe were folemnly declared apoftates, this abfol- 
ved the fubjeds from their allegiance, and left them 
at liberty to profecutc their own iodepdndent 
rights. 

Upon this a civil war broke out in Afia, in tha 
iflands of the Archipelago, as likewife in Italy. 

The- Emperors were highly incenfed it thefe tu-^ 
multuous proceedings, and particularly againft the 
Roman Pontifs, who were the principal authprs of" 
all thefe commotions. They thereupon feized on 
the riches, and confifcated the lands which belong- 
ed to the church of Rome in Sicily, Apulia, and. 
Calabria, and in the provinces of Hlyricum^, with* 
drew the Clergy from, their fubjedion to th? See 
of Rpme, and brought them under the ecclcfiafti- 
cal jurifdiftion of the Patriarch of Conftantinoplci 
No argument whatever could ever prevail on the 
Gr^ek Emperors to r^ftore fo rich a fpoil to the 
Roman Pontifs; and this concurred with other 
circumftances to inflame jealoufies, and to widen 
the breach betwixt them and the Bifhops of Con- 

ftantinople, 

* Moikeimi Ecclef. Hifl. Engl, by Dr Maclain^ voJ. II. p. 73. 
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ftantmopte, which at laft fevered the Greek and 
l^titi churches from one another. 

ITic Britons, Germans, and Gauls were of opi- 
nion, that images might be lawfully prefcrvcd in 
the churches, but that all adoration of them was 
highly (inful and impious. Charlemagne entertain- 
ed the fame fentiments, and he employed fome 
learned 3ivines to write upon the fubjed, and to 
ftate the matter in a clear and accurate point of 
light. . 

' Several eouncils were convcened at different 
times in order to determine this important point. 
One was held at Conftantinople A. /). 754, confid- 
ing of 338 BiflK)ps, who made a decree againft the 
Worfliip of images. But another was afterwards 
nfiembled at Nice, in the year 787, by whofe au- 
tiiority images and pi^res were allowed, and the 
adoration of them was encouraged. Charlemagne 
was difpleafed with this determination, and fum- 
fnoned a council in the year 794. It fat at Franc- 
fort, and cohfifted of 300 Prelates, who carefully 
canvafled this ferious fubjed, and unanimoufiy con- 
denmed the worfliip of images. The controverfy, 
however, ftill continued in the Church, and otcafi* 
oned much diflention and difturbance. 

Another conteft likewife arofc upon a myfterious 
point of doftrine, which related to the derivation 
of the Holy Ghoft. . The Latin Church maintain- 
ed, that the Divine Spirit proceeded from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, whilft the Greeks afferted its 
proceffion from the Father only. This matter was 
agitated with great warmth by the contending par- 
ties, and ferved to facilitate the fchifm between the 
weftern and eaftcm churches. 

This rofe to a more open rupture in the ninth 
century, which at laft ended in aft abfolute fepara- 
tioij. 

The 
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The Emperor Michael did, in the year 858, de^ 
priye Ignatius of the patriarchate of Conftantinoplc, 
and fent him into exile. He advanced Kiotius, a 
man of extraordinary learning, in his place, and a 
council held at Conftantinople approved of this 
meafure. Thereupon Ignatius thought proper tq 
appeal to Pope Nicolas I. who efpoufcd his caufe, 
and took upon him to excommunicate ' Photius. 
He on the other hand returned th^ compliment, 
and in a council affembled at Conftantinople got it 
declared, that Nicolas was fallen from the pontifi- 
cal dignity, and that his authority was to be n^ 
more acknowledged. The provinces which had 
been formerly wrefted from the See of Rome were 
ftill held faft in fubjeftion to that of Conftanti- 
nople ; and thp* a folemn cmbafly had been fent 
by the Roman Pontif, to demand the reftoration of 
them, this was refuf(?d, s^nd the prppofal tr^e4 
with contempt, 

Bajilius^ the fucceeding Emperor, recalled Ignai 
tins from banifliment, and re-inftated him in hig 
former dignity, whilft he confined Photius in a mOf 
naftry. The degraded Patriarch was exafperated 
at this treatment ; and by his intrigue and influ* 
ence formed a powerful party againft the Biftiops of 
Rome, and charged them with Herefy. Upon thq 
death of Ignatius, the Emperor again promote^ 
Photius to the See of Conftantinople, who ,ftiU re* 
tained warm refentments of temper and ambition 
unfavourable to the See of Rome, and which mini- 
ftred frefh feu^l to the flame already kindled. Such 
is the precarious nature of human affairs, that Pho- 
tius was again depofed by the fucceeding Emperor. 
But the haughty Pontifs at Rome not fatisfied with 
. this, moft unreafonably required that all the- Bi- 
fliops and Priefts who had been ordained by Pho- 
ttius fliould be degraded. This arrogant demjin4 

the 
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the Greek Church would not fubmit to on\ 
terms. This occafioncd further difputes and\ 
mofities, and greatly increafed the jealoufy \ 
mifunderftanding which had fo long fubfifted oe^ 
tween the eaftern and weftem churches. 

About the year 830, a new and famous contro- 
verfy fprang up, relating to the holy Eucharift./ 
PafcafiUs R^dbert, abbot of Corbcy, publiftied a/ 
book concerning th9 Sacrament of the Lord's Sup-J 
per. Therein he maintained, that after the priei 
had confecrated the elements of bread and wine, 
nothing remained of them but the externs^l figure j 
and that under this the real body of Chrift was lo- 
cally prcfent. He further affirmed, that this facra-r 
mental body of Chrift was the very fame that had 
been born of the Virgin, that had fufFered upon the 
crofs, and which rofe from the grave. This un- 
heard-of doftrine created general aftoniftiraent; 
and as it was full of the moft palpable abfurdity, 
one would have thought th?it it would have been 
univerfally exploded. Yet fuch was the force of 
fophiftry, prieftcraft, and fuperftition in thofe ages 
of ignorance, that it met with many abettors. The 
church of Rome, novel and ridiculous as it was, 
came to efpoufe and defend it, till at laft it was 
cftabliflied into a fundamental article of the Catho- 
lic Creed. Yet there were many who warmly op- 
pofcd the introduftion of this inonftrous tenet. 
Charles the Bald appointed fome learned divines to 
examine the fubjefl:, and to explain it in a juft and 
proper way. This order of the Emperor was exe^ 
cuted in a mafterly manner by Johannes Scotus, a 
writer, who furpaffed moft of his cotemporaries 
for knowledge, perfpicuity, and precifion. He 
plainly declared, and endeavoured by clear, irre- 
fragable arguments to evince, that the confecrated 
l)read and wine in the Eucharift, were only figns 

and 
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and fymbols of the abfent body and blood of the 
Lord. Whilft he (hewed that thefe were rcpre- 
fentcd folely in a figuratrvc manner by the facred 
elements; he alfo pointed out the unanfwerable 
obje£li6ns which lay againft the ftrange dodrine of 
tranfubftantiation *. 
, y^ About this time a controverfy of a difierent na- 

' ture arofe, which has been continued through fuc- 
•ceffivc centuries to this time, which has occafioned 
much fpeculation and debate, and mkny polemi* 
cal productions* It related to Grace and Predcfti- 
nation, and was firft ftartcd by Godefchalchus a 
German of the monadic order. He maintained 
that God had from eternity predeftinatcd feme to 
cverlafting life, and others to cverlafting ftiifery : 
That the Almighty did not really will or defire the 
falvation of all mankind, but only that of the eleS j 
and that Chrift did not die for the whole human 
race, but only for thofe whom God had preordain^ 
cd to eternal happinefs. 

Some attribute the fame opinions to St Augu* 
ftine } and the BenediClines, Janfenifts, and Augu* 
ftine monks generally lean this way, and defend 
Godefchalcus, whilft the Jefuits condemn him. 
Many of his followers endeavour to mollify mat- 
ters, and to colour over his dodrine by certain ex- 
planations. They only aflert, that God has de- 
creed to perpetual puniftiment fuch whom he forc- 
faw would prdve wicked and impenitent, and that 
their ruin is determined in confequence of their vo- 
luntary commiffion of fm, which was forefecn from 
eternity ; that the death of Chrift, confidered in it- 
felf, extends equally to all mankind, but that its fa- 
ving efFefts belong only to the ele£t. If thefe were 
the foftenings of a friend, the enemies of Godef- 
chalcus 

* This is done in a triumpjiant manner by Archbiftiop Til^ 
JotTon, Serm. 26. 
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chakus exaggerated matters on the other hand, 
aiDd particularly Rabanus Matirus his implacable 
adverfary. Thefe accufed him of mofl dangerous 
errors, and as teaching that God Almighty had 
tot only excluded fbme from eternal life by an ir- 
reverfitic decree, but had likewife predeftinated a 
great part of mankind to cveriafting damnatidn^ 
whilil at fame time he conftrained them by a fatal 
neccffity, to commit thofe crimes which deferved 
this punifhment. Various councils were convcen#- 
cd, in order to determine this controvcrfy, in fome 
of which the author was defended and juftified, 
tod in others condemned* The council, which fet 
at Quicrcy A. D^ 849, treated him in a cruel man- 
ner ^ and Hincmar, Archbifhop of Rheims, degrad- 
ed him from the priefthood, and was fo inhumane 
its to order him to be fcourged* This was execu- 
ted with great indecency and barbarity in prefcncc 
of the Emperor ; and the force of pain compelled 
the unfortunate fufFerer to commit to the flames 
that juftification of his dodrinc, which he had 
fometime before prefented to the council of Mentz. 
He fbon thereafter died in prifon, maintaining to 
the laft moments of his life the tenets he had 
taught. But the injurious methods of violence and 
punifibment by which he was perfecuted cannot be 
vindicated on any principles of humanity or religi- 
on ;'nay, they ferve to reproach the ferocity of his 
adverfaries^, and the blind zeal 2md finrcrity of the 
times. 

Various attempts were made in the ninth centn- 
er to fpread the gofpel into heathen countries. 
Charlemagne had exerted himfelf in this good 
, tvork, but his religious endeavours were intermix- 
ed with ambition, and fupported too frequently by 
^tlike force, which fuUied the luftre of his ' pious 
cnterpri^s. Milder methods were now ufed, and 

rational 
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rational meafuries more fuitable to the genius of the 
golpel, came to be purfued in converting barbarous 
nations. The Bulgarians, Bohemians, and Mora^ 
vians were gained over to Chriftianity, as alfo the 
warlike Ruffians, who had fome time before fitted 
out a formidable fleet, by which they druck with 
terror Conftantinople, and fpread a general conftcri 
nation through the empire. 

About the year 867, the Sclavonians^ and feveral 
provinces in Dalmatia, fent a tblemn deputation to 
Conftantinople, voluntarily offering fubjcdion to 
the Greek Emperors, and declaring their readinefs 
to embrace the gofpel. The embafly was received 
with Angular fati^faftioni and Chriftian doSore 
were immediately fent into thofe parts, in order to 
inftruft and baptize the people. 
. Thefe converfions, it muft be owned. Were very 
imperfefl: at firft; The excellent religion of Jefus 
was not reprefcnted by the miffionaries in all it^ 
primitive purity ; and the favage nations, flill retain- 
ed an attachment to fome of their fiiperftitious 
rites, as to which they were too freely indulged. . 

The progrefs of the gofpel was, however^ much 
obftrufted by the increafing power of the Saracens. 
They had fubdued a great part of Afia and Africa, 
and, in this century, made themfelves matters of 
Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, fo that Rome itfclf 
trembled at the fight of their victorious arms. This 
was not alL About the year 857, the Normans, 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians poured into. Ger- 
many, Italy, Ftance, and Britain, and fpread hor- 
ror and devaftation wherever they came. Their 
firft objed was only to plunder thefe rich provin- 
ces, but, charmed with their beauty and fertility, 
they often formed fcttlements in the countries 
which they over-ran ; nor were the European Prin«» 

ces always able to expel them : And even Charles 
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the Bald found himfelf obliged to make a confider- 
able refignation to them. 

Amidft thcfe fccnes of confufion and fupcrfti- 
tion, ignorance slnd licentioufncfs prevailed to a la- 
mentable degree, not only amongd the Laity but 
Clergy* The bifhops lived in luxury, frequented 
"courts, entered into cabals and faa*\pns, and (hame- 
fully negleded the funftions of their Epifcopal of- 
fice. The inferior priefthood imitated their ex- 
amplcj and abandoned themfelves to indolence, in- 
temperance, and almoft every fpecies of vice. Ma- 
ny of the facerdotal order were fo wretchedly igno- 
rant, as not to be capable either of reading or wri- 
ting, far lefs of compofing with any propriety. 

Kiiowledge and learning were not the tafte of 
the times* Even thofe of noble rank were grofsly 
deficient in this refpeft, and many of them who 
wanted talents to Ihine in their ovm proper fpherej 
betook themfelves to the Church, as a ladder to 
preferment and wealth. The patrons who had a 
right of nominating to the vacant benefices, often 
prefented fuch, and others of a fimilar charader, 
however unqualified and unworthy. In procefs of 
time ^ fcandalous abufe crept in, of even prefent- 
ing laymen, who increafed firom their connexions 
and by their licentious praftice, the freedoms and 
torruption ef the ecelefiaftical order* Befides,. 
what farther contributed to fuch depravation was 
this, that multitudes of the Clergy, particularly Bi- 
fliops and Abbots, aftually held their lands and for- 
tr^ffes by a feudal tenure. In confequence of this, 
they ftood bound to fumifli a quota of troops in 
time of war, and to appear at the head of . them. 
This occafioncd great diflipation, drew oflF the mi- 
nifters of religion from an attention to their proper 
office, gave them a fecular turn, and expofed them ' 
to many temptations* 
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A general inverfion of charafter prevailed, which 
confounded the moft important difllhaions and 
profeflions of life. In this century we have to re- 
mark farther prepofterous proceedings. For a long 
time before, the monaftic ftate had been held in 
high veneration. But now, this rofe almoft to a 
pitch of epidemical madiiefs* Kings, Dukes^ Counts, 
and MarquiffeS, laid afide their founding titles, dc- 
fpifed th^ offices of their high ftation, retired from 
the grandeur of thrones and courts, and buried 
themfelves in convents and moiiaftries. Italy^ Ger* 
many, France, and Spain, exhibited feveral ex- 
amples of this fuperftitious extravagance ; as if the 
Almighty could not be ferved in every ftation of 
life ; or, as if the Higheft did not afford the moft 
ample opportunity, for promoting the interefts of 
virtue and the welfare of mankind, where there is 
at bottom a real principle of religion^ 

On the other hand, one might have feen with 
wonder Monks and Hermits called from their cldy- 
fters and cells, by Princes and Empdrots to the 
court and cabinet. Thefe holy fathers forgot their 
vows, abandoned their devotions and fraternities, 
and from Ihade and fdlitude appeared amidft the 
moft glittering fcenes of life, affumed the reins and 
ftcered the helm of civil government. Many of 
the Monks and Abbots were exalted to the high 
rank of prime Minifters of ftate, or employed by 
Sovereigns as envoys and ambafladors on the HH>ft 
important occafiom. 

The Roman Pontifs availed themfelves of aB 
thefe circumftances, and with unwearied attention 
fought to enlarge the limits of their iurifdiftion, and 
to gratify their unbounded ambition. Hitherto 
fuch who were elevated to the pontifical dignity 
were chofen by the fuffrage of the Bifhops, and 
with confcnt of the people of Rome. Yet none 

could 
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could ftep into the papal chair without the exprefs 
approbation of the Emperor. But this method of 
procedure was now altered. Charles the Bald had 
obtained the purple in virtue of the good offices of 
the Biihop of Rome. In return for this important 
favour, he formally freed the Roman Pontits from 
the obligation of applying to the Emperors, or 
waiting for their confcnt. This check removed, 
the election of the Popes was afterwards carried 
on with great irregularity and confufion ; and ma- 
ny of them were a difgrace to the facerdotal order, 
and only diftinguiflied their pontificate by flagiti- 
ous crimes and enormities, or by an immoderate 
purfuit of defpotic power. The diflfention and tur- 
bulence of the times proved favourable to their am- 
bition, as contending parties had frequent rccourfe 
to them, and warmly foUicited their intereft. When 
a terrible war broke out amongft the pofterity of 
Charlemagne, and various competitors flood forth 
as rivals to one another, and claimed the empire, 
the Popes of Rome obtained a powerful influence, 
and at lad affumed the fole right of nominating to 
the imperial dignity^ Upon this foundation, and 
from tlie aftual exercife of it on feveral occafions, 
they fet up a claim for unlimited univerfal autho- 
rity. 

When with a lordly air they difpofed even of im- 
perial thrones, their encroachments upon the Church 
and Clergy became more facile and pradicable. 
Accordingly, they now began very much to cir- 
cumfcribe the power of bwmops, and the authority 
both of provincial and general councils. The for- 
mer muft receive confirmation from them, and the 
latter determuie finally of nothing without their 
permiffion. The better to colour over and fup- 
port fuch ufurpations, pious frauds and ingenious 
ftratagems were devifed. Decretal cpiJUesy and afts 

of 
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of councils and fabulous records were forged, pre- 
tending with the greatcft effrontery to (hew, that 
all this had been the praftice and privilege of the 
Roman Prelates in the primitive ages, contrary to 
the moft authentic hiftory. 

When attempts were made by men of learning 
and ingenuity to deteft and expofe thefc cheats 
and impofitions, they were overborne by the more 
numerous partizans of Popery, and by the dint of 
ecclefiafticd authority ; and fucceeding times were 
fo deeply involved in confufion, ignorance and fu- 
perftition, as to prevent farther fcrutiny. Thus 
the fupremacy and majefty of the Roman Pontifs, 
rofe upon the ruiiis of truth and knowledge, of re- 
ligion and liberty. 

Genuine Chriftianity was little undcrftood or 
praftifed in thisi century, but in room of it, erro- 
neous tenets, fuperftitious praftices, and devout 
follies were n^ultiplied. Departed faints were high- 
ly regarded, and frequently addreffed as fo many- 
powerful patrons and mediators, and a ftupid ve- 
neration was paid to their bones, their cloaths, or 
to the ground where they were interred, as pofleff- 
cd of a facred, miraculous energy. Each family, 
and fometimes fingle perfons, had their tutelary 
faint 'to proteft and befriend them. The Priefts 
cherifhed thefe falfe notions among the deluded 
people, and to gratify their boundlefs avidity for 
thefe imaginary benefaftors, they often canonized 
perfons of the moft worthlefs charafter, if they 
had any thing fingular or fanatical in them, at o- 
ther times invented fiftittous names and hiftories 
of pretended charafters which never exifted. 

Such was the fpirit for relic-hunting, that ma- 
ny undertook hazardous voyages and tedious 
journeys, iA order to procure fome part or appen^ 
dage of departed faints. Any pretended remains 
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of the firft heralds of the Gofpcl, or of maV 
jand confeffors, were of vaft value, and purcm 
at an enormous price. To give a folemnityy 
fuch fuperflition, the difcovery was celebrated vL-*^- 
fignal demonftrations of joy, and fometimes with 
the adminiftration of the Lord's Supper. 

Rites and ceremonies and feftivals intreafed to 
a furprifiag degree ; and a cuftom now commen- 
ced of explaining the feigned ufes and purpofes of 
thefe external obfervances. This opened a wide 
field for the excurfions of fancy and fiftion, tend-p 
cd to fupport the credit of lying legends, and to 
hold in fiftcr fetters of delufion an ignorant mul- 
titude. 

Churches rofe in fplendor ani magnificence, 
were a4omed with coftly ftatues and images, with 
curious pieces of painting, or holy relics. Su- 
perb and fumptuous altars were erected : Luftra- 
tions, proceffions, illuminations Were multiplied to 
an exceflive pitch, whilft the Priefts endeavoured 
to dazzle the eye, and to create refped for their 
order, by officiating in the mod fplendid robes, 
and by a frequent celebration of Mafles, for the 
purpofes of avariqe and oftentation. 

It is obferved by fome, that the Latin church 
was much more addifted to thefe outward forms 
and ceremonies than the Grecian. ' Many of them 
derive their origin direftly from Paganifm. The 
Barbarous nations who broke into and fhared the 
weftern empire, could with great reluftancy aban- 
don their ancient cuftoms and manners. Nay, 
they retained many of them, endeavoured to pro- 
pagate them among the Chriftians with whom they 
incorporated, and too eafily perfuaded the Priefts 
tp adopt them into the fervice and fyftem of reli- 
gion. Civil polity was gradually modelled accord* 
^"g to their laws and ufages, and the tranfiidions 

of 
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of common life were ftrongly tindured and regu- 
lated by them. 

Hence, an account may be given of the preva- 
lence of certain rude and barbarous inflitutions in 
this and the following century* None are more 
remarkable than thofe fevere and abfurd methods, 
which perfons were put on to clear their inno- 
cence, or to determine the point of right, in doubt- 
ful cafes *. Thefe were, the trial of the crofs, the 
fire ordeal, cold water, and fingle combat : All 
which mud appear ftrange and Ihocking to us, who 
are accuftomed to fee every caufe afcertained and 
determined by examination and depofition, by 
Judge and Jury, according to the courfe of a re- 
gular procefs, and to law and pradice founded, 
upon principles of equity. 

Ignorance and fuperftition continued to charac- 
terize the tenth century. The frequent tumults, 
diforders, and revolutions which prevailed both in 
the weftem and eaftern world, the enthufiafm of 
the Monkifli order, and the general indolence and 
profligacy of the Clergy, prevented the improve- 
ments of fcience, as well as the progrefs of re^l 
religion. A few appeared who difcovcred a love 
of knowledge and made fome feeble attempts to re- 
fcuc the age from abfolute barbai"ifm, but they were 
unequal to the arduous tafk, and laboured under 
manifold difficulties which they were not able to 
jrcmove. 

Leo 

* Thofe who held out their arms the longeft, as if ex- 
tended on a crofs, — ^who walked on a grate of hot iron 
without being burnt, — who did not float in water when 
thrown into it, — and who overcame in a duel, — ^were the 
juft and fortunate perfons. 

Dr Mofbeim's Ecclef. Hift. tranflated into EngL by Dr 
Maclain, voL 2, p. 165^ 170. 
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Leo the philofophcr, the Grecian Emperor, hdd 
the arts and fciences in great admiration. In this 
he was even furpaffed by his fon Conftantine Por- 
phyrogeneta. He gave countetiance to learning, 
and proved a generous patron and protestor of 
genius and literature. He himfclf commenced 
Author, in order to animate others by his exam- 
ple, as well as to direft them by his fuperior tafte 
and refinement. 

Hiftprians allow, that the Arabians maintained 
a finguiar zeal for the various branches of fcience, 
and that they at this time produced feveral philo^ 
fophers and mathematicians, who were an orna- 
ment to their country. 

What is indeed furprifing, we find that Egypt, 
though groaning under the heavy yoke of the Sa- 
racens^ yet paid confiderable attention to the im- 
provements of knowledge, and that in this country 
fome eminent writers flourifhed, particularly Euty- 
chus Biftiop of Alexandria, who excelled both in 
theology and phyfic. 

The face of things wore a very different afpeft 
among the Latins. It is generally agreed that this 
Was their iron age, in which deep, deplorable igno- 
rance and fuperftition almoft univerfally prevailed. 
It was even near the conclufion of this century be- 
fore the arts and fciences which had languifhed fo 
long began to revive. Pope Sylvefter II, a native 
of France, may in fome meafure be accounted the 
reftorer of learning in Europe. He was a man of 
a fublime and penetrating genius, of refined tafte, 
and extenfive erudition, though mathematical learn- 
ing was his favourite ftudy. He endeslvoured 
with uncommon ardour ' to diffiife a tafte for fci- 
ence and improvement, nor were his attempts and 
labours without fuccefs in feveral places, particu- 
larly in Italy, France, and Germany. His own 

pro- 
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produftions, though not to be compared with thofe 
of modern times, were the admiration of the age 
in which he lived. His mathematical figures and 
problems in geometry were then viewed as fo 
inany magical operations^ and the ingenious Pon- 
tif was regarded by fame as a magician, and ha- 
ving intercourfe with the devil. * It is faid that 
Sylvefter refided for fome time in Spain, and was 
there inftruSed by the Arabian philofophers. 
Their fchools foon became famous, and were mul- 
tiplied in diflFerent countries ^ to which youth after- 
wards reforted for education. The writings of 
' the Arabian dodors were tranflated into Latin, to 
give them a more general fpread, and the Spanifb 
Saracens in particular^ who excelled in Aftronomy, 
iPhyfic, Mathematics, and other branches of fci- 
ence, are confidered by fome as the fathers of 
European philofophy, though now fo richly im- 
proved and enlarged. 

Genuine Chriftianity was little undcrftood or 
praftifed at that time. This was ftrangely cor- 
rupted by an immenfe number of foolim notions 
and fuperftitious ceremonies. Both Greeks and 
Latins placed the eflence of religion in external 
forms and obfervances, in wor-fhipping images and 
praying to faints, in a fond fenfelefs veneration of 
facred relics, and in overloading with wealth the 
ccclefiaftical order. The Clergy, inftead of extir- 
pating falfe opinions, or abfurd prejudices, nou- 
riflicd the fuperftition of the multitude, were very 
bufy ' in peopling the ecclefiaftical regions with 
faints, martyrs, and confeflbrs, and mighty, ex- 
pert in devifmg new rites and feftivals in honour 
(^ of them. The worfhip of the Virgin Mary was 
now carried to an extravagant pitch ; and fome 
arc of opinion that the Rofary, and Crown of the 

Virgin^ 

♦ Hift. Litter, de la France, torn, vi. p. SS^' 
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Virgin, were firft inftituted about this time, the / 
firft confilting of fiiftccn repetitions of the Lord's \ 
prayer, and of an hundred and fifty Avi Maria's ; J 
the other of a fmaller number. 

The dc&rine of purgatory was moft zealoufly 
inculcated ; a kind of middle ftate, the fire of 
which was to purify the foul from all remainders 
of fin. This was a dextrous ftratagem for ad- 
vancing the opulence and authority of the clergy, 
by whofe interceflions^ and according to the libe- 
rality {hewn them, the pains of that place were to 
be mitigated or Shortened. The feftival of all 
fotds^ was in this century added to the Latin Ca- 
lendar, in behalf of all who were labouring under 
the trial of purgatory, which was at firft introdu- 
ced by the zeal of Odilo, abbot of Cluni. 

The creation of faints was a privilege which the 
Pontifs of Rome claimed to themfelves. Ac- 
cordingly, John XV, did, with all the folemnities 
of a formal canonization, enroll Udalric Bifliop of 
Aufburgh, among the number of departed faints. 
This was tranfaded in tKe year 99^, and from that 
time forward,this new canonized faint was intitled 
to receive religious worfliip. However, we find 
that bath before and after this, fome Biihops of 
principal rank, as well as Councils, exercifed the 
power of conferring faintlhip by their own authority. 
And this continued till the twelfth century, when 
Pope Alexander III, deprived Bifhops and councils 
of this Gdd-making privilege, and declared it a 
peculiar prerogative of the Pontificate. 

In this age of ignorance and credulity, the 
monks and priefts foimd it no difficult matter to pro- 
pagate, with fuccefs, the moft vain and groundlefs 
imaginations. None however ftruck the world 
with fiich univerfal pannic and confternation, as the 
opinion which generally prevailed throughout Eu- 

T rope. 
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rope, that the day of General Judgment was near 
at h2[nd, and would certainly take place at the con- 
clufion of this century. This notion arofe from a 
mifapprehenfion of a paffage in the book of Revela- 
tion, * concerning Satan's being bound a thoufand 
years. This they computed from the bhth of Chrift 
to the prefent period. They then concluded that thcf 
devil would be loofed for aihortfeafon, after which 
the conflagration of the world would immediately 
enfuc. Amazing multitudes of people were wrought 
upon by a firm perfuafion of this, to abandon HI 
their worldly concerns and conneftions, and to 
repair to the Holy Land, where they expeded 
that Chrift would make a folemn appearance, iii 
order to judge the world. It is impoffiblc to dci 
fcribe in the moft pathetic language, the gencrad 
tremor and confufion which were every where oc- 
cafioned among miferablc mankind. Their hearth 
meditated terror. Dread and trepidation invaded 
every breaft. Pious fuperftition let loofe, multi- 
plied fearful fights and fcenes without end, and 
converted the leaft furprifing objedls or events into 
awful omens. An cclipfe of fun or iftoon, or an 
airy meteor depopulated cities and villages, and 
made the wretched inhabitants fly for reftige fo 
dens, and caverns, or among hills and mountains* 
In fome places, temples, palaces, and houfes, were 
allowed to go to ruin, from a belief there would be 
no farther occafion for them. The Clergy encou- 
raged the prevailing perfuafion, which redounded 
to their great emolument. The alarmed miilti- 
tude flocked to the churches and altars, flung 
themfelves at the feet of thefe men of Goo, 
befought their proteftion and prayers, and the 
more eafily to obtain them, configned or bequeath- 
ed to the facerdotal orders all their wealth and 

eftates^ 

♦ Rev. XX. I, 2, 3, 4. 
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cftates, which they imagiiied * could now be no 
longer ufed. Thus the Church was enriched by 
31 vaft acceflion of treafure, and of fair, extenfivc 
pofleffions. 

This contributed ftill more and more to the diffi- 
pa^tion and licentioUfnefs of the Ecclefiaftical Order, 
who were fliamefully illiterate and immoral, both 
in the eaftern and weftern provinces. Theophy- 
laft. Patriarch of Conftantinople, made a fimonia- 
cal traffic of all places and preferments in the 
Church. This fpiritual paftor, inftead of fetting an 
yiullrious example of piety, virtue, -and fidelity, 
was whpUy devoted to luxury and pleafure, and is 
l^d to have kept in his ftable no lefs than 2000 
hunting horfes, which he fed with pignuts, dates, 
dried grapes, and figs fteeped in the rrcheft wines. 

The Roman Pontifs, in a long fucceffion, exceed- 
cd every thing for wickednefe. Not only Prote- 
ftant but Popifli hiftorians declare, that many of 
them were monfters of vice, and flood chargeable 
with the mod enormous crimes |. Yet fo power- 
ful was the reign of fuperftition and ignorance, that 
thefe ambitious Prelates ftill encreafed their power, 
and daily encroached upon the jurifdiftion of Bi- 
fliops and councils, and even upon the rights of 
Kings and Emperors. Some fycophants, who want- 
ed to ingratiate themfelves into favour, publickly 
maintained, that the Popes were not only Bilhops 
of Rome, but of all Chriftcndom. 

Many 'Bifliops and Abbots followed the example 
of their adventurous and afpiring chief, and claim- 
ed extenfive powers and privileges. They infifted 
on an immunity for themfelves and their vaflals 

from 

♦ The preamble of mod of thefe grants, mas thus — ^Ap* 
proprmquitate mundi termino, &c. 

t Molheinf S Ecclef. Hift. vol. II. p. 20l. &c. Dupin's Ec- 
iclcf. Hill. vol.II. p.6x. &c. 
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from the jurif^iSion of the civil magiftratc, and 
from all taxes and impofts. Not fatisfied with thb, 
they pretended to a right of prefiding over their 
provinces and territories, not only in fpiritual but 
temporal matters, and of being inveftcd with the 
title' and authority of Dukes and Counts of the em- 
pire. Their ambition was now more amply gratifi- 
ed than formerly by the fecular Princes, to whom 
they addreffed their requefts. 

Thefe faw, with regret, the continual conte(U 
which fubfifted between the civil governors and the 
ecclefiaftical rulers. They themfelves entertained a 
fecrct veneration of the facred order; and they 
hoped to confirm their own dominion by a com- 
pliance in favour of fuch, who had a commanding 
influence among the people. From this time for- 
ward) we find in a more particular manner, a. 
great many of the facerdotal order, raifed to civil 
rank and pre-eminence, diftinguiflied with all the 
titles of nobility, cloathed with charaders, and en- 
gaged in offices, very remote from their fpiritual 
funftions. 

On the other hand, it was no unufual thing to 
confer ecclefiaftical dignities on civil magiftratcs 
and oflicers of the army, who, by a ftrangc tranf- 
mutation were converted into Priefts and Prelates : 
Lay-prefentations multiplied, and the moft igno- 
rant and flagitious were often moft readily pronloted. 

In this century the Saracens were zealous in 
propagating the Mahometan relgion in Afia and 
Africa. Many Chriftians were unhappily feduced 
into it ; and the Turks, a brave, but favage people, 
who inhabited the northern parts, near the Cafpian 
fea, were prevailed on to embrace it. Still, how- 
ever, they continued implacable enemies to the Sa- 
racens, aided the Perjiansy VfYio were oppreflcd and 
plundered by them, and at laft expelled them the 

kingdom 
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kingdom of Pcrfia. They carried their victorious 
arms into other provinces fubjcd to them, 5vhich 
they gradually fubdued, and thus laid the founda* 
tions of the Ottoman empire, upon the ruin of that 
of the Saracens. 

Poland embraced Chriftianity A. D. 965. The 
gofpel cA)tained a more firm and ftable footing in 
Ruflia A. D. 987. It likewife fpread its iacred 
light into Hungary, Denmark, and Norway. From 
thence it was diffufed into adjacent countries, alio 
into Iceland and Greenland, and travelled to the 
Orkney iflands, at that time under the dominion 
of the Norwegian princes. 

Otho the Great was inde&tigable in propagating 
Ae Chriftian religion throughout the empire, par* 
ticularly in Germany. With this view, he, with a 
pious and princely munificence, creSed and endow- 
ed the bimoprics of Magdcburgh, Meiifen, Bran- 
derburgh, Naumburgh, and Havclberg. 

Rollo, the famous pirate, fon of a Norwegian 
count, heading a dcfperate band of Normans, made 
a dcfcent upon France, and feized fome of the ma- 
ritime provinces, particularly Bretagne and Neu- 
ftria, now called Normandy. 

The Normans were almoft deftitute of every 
fenfe of religion ; and during a great part of this 
century, committed cruel hoftilities againft the 
Chriftians, and infefted many parts of France, 
Nominally, however, they profeffed the gofpel, of 
which they were entirely ignorant, in compliment 
to their warlike leader. Charles the Simple, un- 
able to refift or expel this bold invader, promifed 
to aflign to him the territory he poffeffed, upon 
condition of his embracing Chriftianity, and efpou- 
fing his daughter Gifela. Thefe terms were agreed 
to, and an amicable accommodation was adjufted* /^ 
This Rollo was baptized Robert } and it 19 from 1 

him ^ \ 



L-jud 
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y him that the illuftrious line of the Dukes of Nor- 

C- mandy derives its origin. 

Thus were Chriftian princes fometimcs obliged 
to purchafe peace at the expence of fome of their 
dominions. To this meafure they were more rea- 
dily prompted, when by fuch generous conceflions 
they allured infidel chiefs to the faith of the gofpel, 
by the energy of which they hoped alfo to ciyilize 
the ferocious people who followed their flandards. 
This proved to be the cafe in a remarkable man- 
ner with refpcfl: to the Normans in the eleventh 
century. Thefe rough warriors polifbed apace 
after their converfion to Chriftianity, and diftin- 
guilhed themfelves by an ardent purfuit of religion 
and knowledge. Their magnanimous prince, W7/- 
liam the Conqueror, gsdned a compleat viftory over 
Harold, and at one blow obtained the crown of 
England -4. D* 1066. He was accounted the Great 
Maecenas of the age ; and perfuaded that the moft 
effedual method he could take of eftablifhing him- 
fclf in his new dominions was by difpelling igno-; 
ranee and barbarifm, and fubftituting knowledge 
and inflrudion, he, for this end, invited fome learn* 
cd men among the Normans to fettle in England. 

Arts and fciences began to revive, and public 
fchools were now opened in many places, upon a 
more refpeftable footing than formerly, and under 
the direftion of more able mafters. 

The facerdotal orders of every denomination 
continued, however, in a courfe of corruption and 
^ degeneracy. The immenfe wealth which had flown 
into the Church, and the exalted honours confer* 
red upon it, funk them into indolence and luxury, 
and made them fliamefully to negled the impor- 
tant duties of their facred ftation. The Roman 
Pontifs flrained every nerve, and devifed every 
(tratagem for enlarging the limits of their autho* 



rity. 
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rity, and by policy and pcrfcverancc rofc to the 
higheft pitch of power. They afpired to the cha- 
ndler of fovcrcign Icgiflators, and afferted their 
title to fuperintcnd bilnops and councils, and to 
difpofe of all cccleiiaftical promotions and benefices. 
They were addrefled by the names of Univerfal 
Lords and Pallors, and they claimed to themfelvcs 
a general jurifdiftion over princes and people • . 

Leo IX. was the firft who publicly made thefc 
arrogant demands, and his ambitious fucccffors 
imitated his example. Yet were there not want- 
ing fome who oppofcd thefe high and prefumptu- 
ous prctenfions. Some bifhops and councils made 
a fhcw of privilege ; and fome princes endeavour- 
ed to check the career of fuch dreadful defpotifm, 
William the Conqueror, when firmly featcd on the 
throne of England, boldly aflerted the rights of 
royalty, and fometimes oppofed the ufurpations of 
the Apoftolic See. 

Gerrard, Bifliop of Florence, was crowned with 
the Papal mitred. D. 1058, and aflumed the name 
of Nicolas II. He afleihbled a council at Rome in 

the 

* The Reverend Prefident Edwards, fpeaking of the gra-* 
dual rife of Antkhrift, fays, That in prunitive times, the Pope 
was <m]y the Minifter of a congregation ; then a ftanding Mo- 
derator of a prefbytery ; then a diocefan Biihop ; then a Me- 1 
tropolitan or Archbifhop ; then he became a Patriarch ; then 
he clainied the chara<fter of Univerfal Biihop over the whole! 
Chriflian Church, which was oppofed for a while, but it w as 
afterwards confirmed by the Emperor in the year 606. After 
thitf he aifuitied the power of a temporal Prince, and was wont 
to carry two fworcjs, to fignify both Spiritual and Civil autho- 
rity. At length he pretended to be Chrift's Vicegerent on 
earth, and to exercife the powers which properly belong to 
him, and ufed to be called God on eardi, and took on him to 
ere^ kingdoms, to crown Princes, or depofe them at pleaiure^ 
to excommunicate private perfbns, and interdi<^ whole- na- 
tions, and to diftribute damnation or falvation according to 
his arbitrary will. Vide z, Hiftory of the Work of Redemp- 
tion, by Mr Edwards, p. 276. 277. 
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the year 1050, and got a decree pafled^ changing 
the ancient form of elefting the Pontifs. Thefc 
had been formerly chofen by the Cardinals^ 
the Roman clergy^ nobility and burgeffes, with 
confent of the Emperors. This often occafioned 
the moft violent tumults and animofities in 
Rome, and divided Italy into continual fedions. 
For the future the election was to proceed by 
the fuffirage of the Cardinals only. Thefe ori. 
ginally confifted of the fcven Bifliops of Romci^ 
jand of the Cardinal clerks or prelbyters, who pre- 
iided over the twenty-eight parimes or principal 
churches in Rome. Thus many of the moft re- 
fpeftable members, whp had been for time immc« 
morial entitled to a vote, were now excluded, from 
pretexts of public tranquillity, whilft fecret view8 
of facerdotal power and ambition lurked at bottom* 
In procefs of time, and particularly under Alexan* 
der III. fome others were admitted into the college 
of Cardinals, in order to appeafe the refentments 
kindled by the injurious edift of Nicolas.^ 

Hildebrand, who affumed the name of Gre- 
gory VII. obtained the Papacy in the year 1072, 
He was a man of extraordinary abilities, and of un- 
bounded ambition* He conceived a projeflt of uni- 
verfal empire, and made wide ftrides towards it, 
fuch as muft appear very aftonifliing. He pofieiTed 
a foul ready in forming the moft arduous fchcmea, 
and aSive to execute the moft difficult enterprizcs. 
He had a penetrating genius, amazing fortitude, 
and invincible obftinacy. His temper was bold and 
arrogant, at fame time inftdious and fubtle. Def- 
titute of virtue and religion, he fuffered no re- 
ftraints from diftates of confcience, and with un- 
abating vigour he purfued, though in the moft law- 
lefs manner, all the objeds of his extravagant de- 
fires. 
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fires, and aX the meafures wh^h he wagiaed €on« 
4ucive to.tbeir accomfdifhaaent. 

He laboured inceffimtly to fuhje^ all Chriften*^ 
4cHn to the dominion of the Roman Pontif. He 
iifuiped a power oyer Church and State, retrench*- 
ftd the privilege of biihops and councils, that he 
might draw them more thoroughly into a dcpcnd- 
ince upon himfelf ; a^d, with jthe fame view, he 
endeavourod to esetude foyereigns from any influ- 
ence or autbisirky over the ecdefiaftical order«, or 
iheir proceedings* e?en within their oivr^ dominions* 
ICay^ hie larrog^ndy attempted to fubjed to the 
. PoBttfical jurHaifEUon all the kings jand princes of 
Hie eaith, a^ to render them and their fiibjc^ 
tributary to the See <^ Rome, tie adually pro- 
jed:ftd a fdan of an annual aflembly of biihops to 
he held at Rome, in order to fit \% judgment upon 
Emperors and j5ovemgn$, »nd to determine the 
diftribution of crowns and kingdoms. But this 
feheme of mad atnbiti<^ was refoiutely oppofed, 
particularly by the Ettiperors, and by the Britilli 
aad French monarchs. Such was the uncontrouU 
ed iniblence of ambition in Gregory VII. that, ad- 
drcfling hirofelf to Philip L King pf Fritnce, he re- 
minded him, that both his foul and kingdom were 
under the dominion of St. Peter, whofe vicar and 
fiicoeflbr he was* He pretended^ that Saxony was 
a feudal tenture holding of the See of Rome, by a 
grant of Charlemagne, which could not be produ- 
ced. He extended his claim to the whole king. 
donpL of Spain, without any vouchers but Papal af- 
fertioB and authority. And by thefe, the King of 
Anragon, and feme Spanifli princes, were adually 
pcrfuaded to pay an yearly tribute to the Pope. 

He wrote a letter to William the Conqueror, de- 
nvanding payment of the Peter-pienjce *, and fum- 

U moned 

* Peter-pence was an ancient tax of pne penny on every 
IwMile in England, firft granted anm 725, by Ina King of the 
WeftSaxoDs^ and which ccmtinued till the reign of Heury \'^1II. 
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moned him to Rome as a fon of the Church, to d<> 
homage for the kingdom of England as a fief rf 
the Apoftolic See. The firft was indeed complied 
with ; but the latter was refufed with a noble dis- 
dain, and the Englifh monarch declared, that he 
held his kingdom only of God and of his owa 
fword. 

He wrote circular letters to all the princes in 
Germany, defiring them to furrender their refpcc- 
tive provinces into his hands, that they might have 
the honour of holding them by a grant .firom the 
Roman See, and be confidered^ as her v^ali. 
Wild and extravagant as fuch a requifition was, 
fome were fo taiptie and tradable as to fubmit to it. 
The fon and heir of Demetrius King of Ruilia, went 
to Rome, declared his fubjeftion and allegiance to 
the Pope, and received from his hands a grant of 
that kingdom, which in faft he was bom to in- 
herit. 

This afpiring Pontif extended his pretenfions 
alfo to Hungary, Poland, Norway, and Dalmatia, 
and invefted fome who were compliant wth his 
terms with the titles and authority t)f kings. By 
his intrigues and familiarity with Mathilda, widow 
to Godfrey Duke of Lorrain, and the mod opulent 
Princefs in Europe, he obtained a grant of her ex- 
tenfive pofleffions, part of which goes to this day 
to conftitute the patrimony of St. Peter. 

At this time, fimony and concubinage prevsdlcd 
to a prodigious degree among the eccleiiafticat 
orders. Thefe Gregory, with all his might, en- 
deavoured to reftrain. With this view, he con- 
veened feveral councils, and got the ftrifteft edids 
pad againft them, whilft he confirmed, in the 
ftrongcft manner, all laws and decrees which had 
been formerly enafted. 

In 
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In a coundl held at Rome A. D. 1074, it was 
folemnly deteemined, that all the faccrdotal orders 
flioiild abft^n from marriage, and that fuch as had 
at that time wives or concubines, thould immedi- 
atcly difmifs them, or refign their ecclcfiaftical cha- 
rafter. This fcvere law concerning the celibacy of 
the Clergy, was enforced without dillinftion, and 
in the mod rigorous manner. Such as did not 
comply nor fhew ready obedience, were not only 
fubjeded to the difcipline of the Church, but were 
giTen over to the civil magiftrate, to be puni0icd 
as rebellious fubjefls, and to be ftript of all their 
worldly fubftance. So harfh and unreafonable an 
edid, which diCTolved all matrimonial tics* blalled 
the moft tender conjugal affeftions, and involved 
parents and children in fo much mifcry, was re- 
ceived with the loudeft murmuring and rcmon- 
ftrance. Many prielts chofc rather to relinquifh 
their facred profeflion, with all its emoluments, 
than cruelty abandon their beloved fpoufes and 
tender offspring. Some feparated themfclves from 
the Romilh communion, and poured obloquy and 
contempt upon the imperious Pontif, for fuch ar- 
bitrary proceedings. And others excited dreadful 
tumults and commotions in various provinces, 
which did not a little difturb the repofe of the Pa- 
pal throne. But Gregory was firm, refolote, and 
mtrcpid in whatever mealures he once adopted. 

His defign of extirpating fimony was attended 
with ftill greater difEculties, and proved the occa- 
fion of the hottcft conteft, which embroiled both 
Church and State in deep diftrefe, confufion and 
war. The Emperors and Princes had been for a 
long time in ufc of promoting ti 
pities. Thefc were now fold to 
'n a fcandalous manner. Thus 
prefervcd a kind of fway and 
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. Church, at fame time they increafed their revenues 
by the fale of ecclefiaftical preferments. Henry IV. 
thought proper to oppofe the Pope's legates, who 
were fcnt into Germany to profeGUtc fach who bad 
been guilty of fifmoniacal prat^ices. This was a 
grand objeft in the view of the Roman Pontif, as 
his aim was not only to fupprefs the crime of iimo- 
ny, but to wreft out of the hands of fecular ru* 
Icrs, the inveftiturcs they gave to biibops and ab- 
bots by the ring and crofier, in* confi^uence of 
which they were confecrated and inftalied. 

Gregory was highly exafperated at the ungracious 
reception of his legates, and aflfembled another 
council at Rome A. D. 1075, which excommunica- 
ted feveral German and. Italian bifhops, and fome 
of the Emperor's prime favourites, who chiefly ne- 
gotiated the traffic of fimony. He alfo pdfled an 
edi£t, by which a folemn anathema was pronounced 
againft all who received the inveftiture c^ a bi* 
fhopf ic or abbacy from the hands of a layman^ as 
likewife againft thofe who fhould perform the in- 
veftiture. This alarmed and aftoofiiflied the Princes 
of Europe, and produced many direful cah^ities. 
The divided ftate of the empire proved fkvourable 
to the ambitious views of the Pontif, and fome of 
its Princes became attached to him* This embol- 
dened Gregory to fummon the Emperor to Rome 
to anfwer for his conduft. Such infolent behavi- 
our enraged Henry to the higheft degree. In the 
heat of his indignation, he aflembles a council at 
Worms, where the Pope was charged with many at^^ 
trocious crimes, and degraded from his pontificate : 
At fame time an edid was iiTued for ele£ting ano* 
ther in his place. 

Gregory, incenfed with fuch unufual contempt^ 
thunders out his anathemas againft the Emperor^ 
depofcs him from the imperial throne, paffes a fcn- 

tcncc 
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tcnce of excoinitionication npcm him, and releafey 
his fub}€£b from their oath of allegiance. Here* 
upon war was declare4 by both parties^ which 
fpread its flames far and wide, and for a long time 
diflurbed the tranquillity of Europe. 

The civil and eccleiiaftical powers divided into 
two formidable fadions, one of which favoured 
the preteniions of the Pope, whilft the other maun* 
tained the rights of the Emperor. 

The former, aided in a particular manner by the 
Saxon ftates, and Rodolphus Duke of Swabia, af** 
fembled at Tribur in the year 1 076, in order to 
concert a fcheme for the ciefltion of a new Empc« 
ror, in cafe Henry did not fubmit to the authonty 
of the Apoftolic See. The armies of both parties 
were in the field, and ready to come to an engage* 
ment. Matters ap^^red to fland in a fituation un- 
favourable for the Emperor ; and by the perfuaiion 
of his friends, he was prevailed on to go in perfon 
and wait upon the Pbntif. The haughty Gregory 
treated him with all the infolence of contempt. For 
three days together he had to (land at the entry of 
the PontiPs palace, with his feet bare, and his head 
uncovered, and with a garment of coarfe fackclotlu 
When admitted upon the fourth day, he with gr^at 
difficulty obtained abfolution, but on no account 
would the lordly Pontif agree that he fhould be rc- 
ftored to the throne, but left that point to be de- 
cided by the Congrefs appointed to meet at AugC* 
burg. 

The pufillanimous behaviour of Henry provoked 
his friends; and abated their attachment to him, 
whilft the other party became more refolute, and 
advanced Rodolph Prince of Swabia to the dignity 
of Emperor. Henry fpurning at the Pope's prp- 
pofals, reaflumed fpirit, maintained the imperial 
title, and exerted lumfelf with ardour and adivity 

again^ 
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againft his rival.. Many bloody battles were fought 
with various fucccfs, viftory fometimcs fhifting 
from one fide to the other ; and thcfe convuKions 
continued for a long time after the deceafe of thofc 
who were the original caufes of them. 
' Pope Urban II. thotigh far inferior in other re- 
fpeft^, improved on the plan of Gregory*s ambu 
tion, and in the famous council of Clermont^ got a 
decree paffed, prohibiting the bifliops, abbots, and 
reft of the Clergy, to take any path of allegiance to 
fecular Princes. Thus he abridged the rights of 
the civil power, enlarged the Papal jurifdiftion, 
drew that huge body of the faccrdotal order into 
a more immediate dependence upon the Sec of 
Rome ; and this ftep added freih fuel to the flames 
of war. 

Amidft thefe violent contentions for worldly 
wealth and dominion, the knowledge and pradice 
of religion fell more and more into decay. Igno-* 
ranee, corruption and fuperftition prevailed among 
all ranks of men. Even the monaftic orders, not- 
withftanding their pretenfions to fuperior fanftity, 
were diflblved in fenfuality, and addifted to the 
groffeft enormities. The Roman Pontifs were 
more follicitous to extend their own jurifdidion 
over them, than to promote reformation of man- 
ners. They therefore encouraged them to with- 
draw from fubjeftion to the biinops, and to place 
themfelves under the infpedion of St Peter^ This 
greatly contributed both to the increafe of Papal 
wealth and defpotifm. And with this view, mona- 
ftries were vaftly multiplied throughout Europe, 
upon the foundations of a perfefl: immunity from 
the jurifdi£tion of bifhops, and alfo of temporal 
princes. 

The monks of Cluni rofe to a high pitch of 
power and influence. The Ciftertian order was 

founded 
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founded towards the conclufion of the eleventh 
century^ and fpread with great rapidity through 
many provinces. The famous order of Carthuiians 
was likewife inftituted in the year 1084. Thefc 
affeded the ftrifteft aufterity of living, and their 
rules of difcipline were every way harfh and rigo- 
rous. Yet in procefs of time, and through the in- 
creafe of riches, the feverity of their cuftoms and 
ufagcs was relaxed^ 

The order of Canons, which was a kind of mid- 
dle rank between the monks and fecular Clergy, 
had been eftablifhed in the eighth century. But 
thefe were now become moft fingulariy diflblutc, 
and ran into fuch extremes of licentioufnefs, as to 
prove a public nuifance. To reftrain them within 
more decent bounds, they were fubjeded to new 
regulations, and obliged to conform to nK)na{Uc 
rules, particularly in refpeS of living and eating in 
common. 

Notwrthftanding the general fpread of fuperftl- 
tion, ignorance, and wickednefs, yet there were 
fome feleft fouls, men of real penetration and pro- 
bity, who flood forth as witneffes of the truth. 
Thefe had difcemment and piety to perceive how 
remote the dbftrines now taught were from thofe 
of genuine Chriftianiry* They deeply lamented 
the corruptions and abufes which had crept into 
the Church, the endlefs variety of vain rites and 
ceremonies which were obtruded, the fcandalous 
lives of thofe who called themfelves the minifters 
of Chrift, and the infatiable avarice and ambition 
of the whole facerdotal order. They endeavoured 
to check the growing evil, and to bring back mas- 
ters to the great original ftandard of the gofpel. 
But their moft vigorous eflforts were ineffeftual to 
accomplifli a reformation. They were over-borne 
by a torrent of cuftom and authority, neither wis 
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their zeal alway$ tempered with judgmeot, «or 
iRfcrc the minds of men properly prepared to re* 
ccive the full light and evidence of triith* 

Some learned authors appeared, who endeavour- 
ed by their theological and moral produ^iojQs to 
4dcar away the ruhbifti of the time^. Among thefc 
held a principal place the famous Bercnger, Arch- 
biihop of Angers, who fo warmly opp^ed the dPO* 
trine of Tranfubftantiation,and Ani<i^m» Arehhtihop 
of Canterbury, who poflfefled eminent talents, and 
excelled both in divinity and pbilofoptiy. Thcfc 
attempted, in a more mafterly manner, to connei^ 
£aith with rcafoui and religion with philofc^y ; but 
others foon grafted upon tbis^ dry fchobiftig divi- 
nity, and introduced a cloudy metaphyfical fyftem, 
full of abftrufe ideas, frivoious ^m&hns^ and la- 
gical jargon, to the no fmall detriment of real reK** 
gion and febftamtial fcicnce. 

We have formerly had occafion to remark the 
frequent difputes and competitions which fobfided 
between the Greek and Latin cburel*es. Thefe 
chiefly arofe from the unboimded ambition of th^ 
Roman Pontifs on the one hand, and the pride aod 
jealoufy of the Patriarchs ;of Cloiiftantinople <m the 
other. The former claimed an univerial fuprema- 
. cy, to which the latter would by no meaejs fubmit, 
but infifbed on a fpiritual indepekdency^ wd aiifert« 
.ed' a jutkiiiaicm over the oriental biAops wd 
clergy* 

Thefe contentions were now revived in the year 
10535 by Michael Cerularius the Grecian Patri- 
arch, an arrogant and afpiring man# Religious 
pretexts were not wanting in order to inflame the 
controverfy, and Cerularius opened it by publi$J^ 
accufing the Latin church of various errors. He 
charged them with ufmg unleavened bread in the 
celebratioR of mafs, with eating the Wood of. ani- 
mal creatures, and things ilrangled, with allowing 
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their pricfts to go beardlefs, and immcrging but ^ ] 
once in the adminiftration of baptifm. Such were 
the frivblous objefts of religious zeal and conten- 
tion, in thofe aark and fuperftitious times, which 
were then confidercd as matters of mighty mo- 
ment. 

Leo IX. highly incenfcd at the charge, thought 
proper to aflemble a council at Rome, and folemn- 
ly excommunicated the Greek churches. 

Conftantine Monochamus, the Grecian Empe- 
ror was anxious to prefer vc the unity of the Church,' 
and prevailed on the Roman Pontit to fend legates 
to his imperial city, in order, if poffible, to reftorc 
a good underftanding. But they behaved with 
tbc higheft infolence, and unable to perfuade Ceru- 
l^rius to a fubmiffion, they formally excommunica- 
ted him and all his adherents in the church of 
St Sophia, and fixed a copy of their anathema upon 
the Grand Altar, to render it more public and ig- 
nominious. The Greek Pitriarch refented this 
violent ftep by a like meafure, and in great indig- 
nation excommunicated the legates with all their 
followers, and, by order of the Emperor, commit- 
ted to the flames the deed of the Roman deputies. 
The vehement proceedings on both fides, fervcd to 
inflame contending parties, to familiarize the ideas 
of feparation, and to produce an abfolute and laft- 
ing fchifm in the Church. 

It is proper to obfcrve, that the fbrm of religious 
worfliip, praftifed at Rome, was not univcrfally ob- 
ferved. DiflTerent provinces were diftinguiflied by 
peculiar modes of public fervice. It was now jud- 
ged decent and expedient to reduce the whole La- 
tin Church to an entire uniformity in this refpeft. 
Several of the Roman Pontifs had laboured hard to 
accpmplilh this project ; but the honour of finifhing 
ttc fame, and giving it ftability, was referved for 
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Gregory VII. Great, however, as was his . fpirit 
of enterprise and authority, he yet found confidcr- 
ablc difficulties, and njet with powerful oppofition 
in the execution of his pls^n. The Spaniards, in 
particular, were ftrongly att^iched to the ancient 
, Gothic Liturgy, and for a long time refufcd with 
/ inflexible.obftinacy, to receive all the Rornifli cere- 
monies amongft thein. The nobles of Cqftile pitch-^ 
cd upon an extraordinary method far deciding 
the controverfy- They made (:hoicc of two cham-? 
pions to fight in fingle combat, one for the Roman 
and the other for the Gothic Liturgy. The hero 
for the latter proved vidorious ; but it was further 
agreed on to hav^ recourfe to the fiery trial. Ac-* 
cordingly, both the Roman and Gothic Liturgies 
were caft intp the flaimes, when it feems, as tho 
ftory is told, the firft was confumcd, and the other 
^liraculoufly preferved. This^ in other cafes^ would 
have been d^cifive ; but the Fontifs of Rome had 
influence to over-rule this blind determination by 
their fovereign authority ^j ai>d obtained their point; 
both in Arragon and Caftile in the year 1080. 

Such was the zc^ of the Church of Rome for 
eftablifliing a general uniformity, that they even 
prefcribed it, as an univerfal rule, that Divine wor? 
ihip ihould be (;elebrated fblely im the Latin lan« 
guage. When this was the mother-tongue, op 
well undcrllood, fuch an injunftion was not unna-p 
tural. 

But when this was greatly changed, and new 
languages were fubftituted among the weftem na«^ 
tions, upon the declenfion pf the Rom^m empircj^ 
fuch an impofition was molt unchri(liai> and unrea- 
fonable. It was commanding men to worihip 
their Maker in. an tmknown tongue, contrary ta 
the cxprcfs appointment of Scripture, and to the 

very 
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very nature of all religious homage. Abfurd 
however as fuch praGice is, it was then enforced 
and is ftill continued by the church of Rome, by 
which ignorance and indevotion arc unhappily 
foftercd. • And fuch is the force of fuperftitious 
cuftoin, or the power of bad example, or the 
blind rififpea for hoary antiquity, or the artful 
defigns of mifguided prlcRs, that the caftern 
churches in many places praftife the fame thing in 
effcft. They v/ill not allow their religion, cor- 
rupt as it is, to be profaned by their vernacular 
tongue, fo that the Chriftians in Egypt worfhip the 
t)eity, in the language of the ancient Copts, • the 
Ncftorians in the Syriac, and the Abyflinians irt 
ihe old Ethibplc, although thefe languages are be- 
tome obfolete long ago, artd arc unintelligible to 
the vulgar, f 

A new and moft importaiit fcene opened in this 
teiitufy, in a grand expedition of the Chriftians 
into Paleftine, in order to tecoTrer the holy land 
out of the hands of infidels. The bloody flag 
had indeed been hung out, about the conclufion 
of the tenth century. Pope Silveftcr II, then 
wrote a pathetic epiftle, in name of the church 
of Jerufalem, addreffcd to the church nniverfal 
throughout the world, in which he exhorted all 
Chriflian powers to unite in a noble confederacy, 
for fucdouring their diftreffcd brethren in Pale- 
ftine, and for re-taking Jerufalem, and delivering 
it from the Mahometan yoke. The fcheme, hoW- 
ever, at that time proved abortive. But though 
the plan of a holy war was for a while poftponed, 
becaufc of the various troubles and comm. 

• T*he (Coptic is the old Egyptian language mixe 
the Greek, and wrote in Greet charafters 

+ EuTeb. Renaadot. Diflert. de liturgiamm Orient 
et antiqutute, cap. vL p. i/s, 41 
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* J. 
which agitated Europe, yet if was not etitirely for- 
gotten. Now it was revived in a more effec- 
tual manner. Now it was reconimended with all 
the warmth of enthuAafm, as an .heroid and glori« 
ou^ eicploit worthy the Chriftian name^ to refcue 
from the tyranny of the Saracens, and from Ma- 
hometan fiiperftition, that iatred city and that holy 
land, which had been confccrated hy the birth, the 
life, the blood, and refurtedion of a Saviour, and 
which had been for fo long a time the theatre of 
a vifible miraculous providence. The loud and 
frequent complaints of the Aiiatic Chriftians oii 
account of the oppreffions under which they 
groaned, and theit repeated intreaties ^dr alfiflancey 
touched the tender ftrings of compailidn. Mo- 
,tives of filperftition and fecurity Were fupersidded : 
For, according to the tafte df the times and the 
notions of religion which then prevailed, it was 
accounted an eminent part of piety to undertake 
pilgrimages, and to pay rcfpe£t to the feipulchres 
or fhrines of. departed faints. But mod of all wad 
it meritorious, to vifit the holy places of TaUJliney 
fo remarkably diftinguifhed by God, and Chriftj 
by Prophets and Apdftles. Yet this was extreme- 
ly hazardous, when the whole country was under 
the defpotic dominion df the implacable enemies 
of Chriftianity. . . ^ 

Reafons of policy and ambition mfiuehced the 
Roman F^ontifs to head and encourage fiich a fa- 
cred expedition. The European princes, when 
fairly embarked in it, were lefs at leifure to ob- 
ftrudt the progrefs of papal tyranny. In the ab- 
fence of many of them, the See of Rome could 
even with great facility promote its own defigns df 
power and fuperftition ; and additional wealth 
flowed into the Church by rich donations or lega- 
cies, from thofe who enliued thcmfclves as the-iol- 

diers 
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diers of Chrlft in this religious caiife. It obhdnixl 
the name of a Croifade or Crufade^ as it tnts fot* 
the crofs of Chrift that they foiight, and as every 
one who ferved in it, wore upon his right fhouldft: 
a confecrated crofs, compofed of various colours. 
This was accounted a badge of diftinguiihed dig- 
hity^ and to which large immunities were annexed, 
J)articularly a total exemption from civil jurifdic- 
tion, upon paying i certain fum of money, * 

Gregory Vll. the moft intrepid and enterprizing 
Pontif that ever filkd thfe Apoftolic chair, deter- 
hiined to g6 in jj^erfoh, and head this religious ex- 
pedition } ian army of fifty thoufahd men was 
adually muftered under his comthiand, knd ready 
to follow their facred leader* But the violent 
contefts in which he was involvied ivith the empe- 
ror Heriry IV. and othier cmbaraffing incidehts at 
home, prevented hini in the execution of his in- 
tended plan. Peter the famous Hermit, a nisitiye 
of Amiens J greatly contributed by his enthufiaftic 
zeal and indefatigable ihdudry, to rotize into ac- 
tion the powers of Europe. H^ had made ti pro- 
grefs through Paleftine in the yeiair 1693, ^^ M^ 
with exquinte an^uifh obferved the dreadful dlf- 
treffes which Chriftians there fufiered, tinder the 
tyranny of the barbarous Saracens. Upion his re- 
turn, he eameftly intreated the interpldition and 
laid both of the Roman and Grecian Pontifs, 
though without etfedl at that time. No way dif- 
touraged, he travelled through diflferttit kingdoms 
and countries, founding an alarm to war, and ur- 
ging all to take up arms againft the infidel nations^ 
To make the deeper impreffion upon the fuperfti- 
tious multitude, he fhewed a letter wherefoever he 
weilt, which he faid was written in heaven, and 

from 

♦ Puffendorf's Introd. to the Hift, of Europe, vol. II. p. 8 j. 
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from thence direfted to all real Chriftians, in order 
to animate them in this religious entcrprize. 

When matters wfeire properly ripened, Urban Hi 
conveened a very grand council at Placentia, A. D. 
1095, where in Uie wdrmeft manner he exhorted 
all, and preffcd an expedition into Paleftine, This 
was the itnoft numerous of any council that had 
ever been aflembled, and tvas therefore held in 
the open fields. There were prcfcnt in it two 
hundred prelates, four thoufand more of the faccr- 
dotal order, and no lefs than three hundred thou- 
fand laymen. The majority of this illuftrious 
affembly, did not however approve of the arduous 
projcd^. ^ • .• , 

Another council wias ibon after this called at 
Clermont, where the Roman Pontif appeared in 
perfon. He made a florid pathetic fpeech, in which 
he recdmmended the holy caufe in the ftrongeft 
manner, and with defired fuccefs, fo that vaft num- 
bers forthwith offered themfelves as volunteers in 
this religious war. 

Hereupon, an immenfe army wds gathered to^ 
gether, compofed of all ranks and orders of men. 
Tliefe made up a motely multitude, raw and uridifci- 
plined, who Were aduated by different tnotives, 
ibme from fuperftition, others from the profpeft of 
fpoil and plunder j and many from ^ loofe and ram- 
bling! turn. Grand preparations were, however, 
made for this unufual warlike enterprize. At laft, in 
the year 1096, a mod numerous army of eight hun- 
drea thoufand men, the greateft ever heard of in 
modern times, fet forward for Conftantinojde, in 
fevcral diftinft bodies, and under the commJmd of 
different Generals. From thence they propofed 
to purfue their niarch intd Afia, and they expcfted 
to receive re-inforcement and fupplies from Alexis 
Commenius the Grecian Emperon 

One 
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One grand divifion was conduced by Peter tttb 
hermit, who ftill retained the habit of an auftere 
monk. Sonic of the moil fagacious commanders 
judged this a prudent meafure, by which they got 
rid of an irregular unmanageable mob, not eafy to 
be reduced to military difcipline, and who might 
greatly embarrafe them in their warlike operations, 
Peter direSed his courfe through Hungary and 
Thrace, where the troops pnder his command 
committed fuch cruelties and outrages, as pro- 
voked the inhabitants to rife in arms, and cut off 
a grqat number of them, 

Thofe diviftona which were led on by more ex- 
pert and illuftrious commanders, behaved with 
greater decency, and, with lefs diminution of num- 
pers and repmtation, arrived at Conftantinople, 

Godfrey of Boulogne, Duke of Lorratn, a mod 
magnanimous hero, and his brother Baldwin, com- 
manded a body of eighty thoufand men, confiding 
both of horfe and foot, a feleft and intrepid band, 
and who marched through Germany and Hun- 
eary, Raimond, Earl ot Tholoufe, conduced a 
feparate corps through the Sclayouian territories. 

Robert Duke of Normandy, Robert Earl of 
Flanders, and Hugo, brpther to Philip !• king of 
France, embarked their refpeikive forces at diffe- ^ 
rent ports, and tranfported them to Dyrrachium*. 
Boemond, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, foon fol-" 
lowed, bringing with him a numerous and chofen 
body of courageous Normans, 

This vaft and formidable army was edeemcd 
equal to the moft arduous undertaking, their pro- 
grefs was marked with terror and dcfolation, and 
its approach made pven the Grecian Emperor to 
tremble. Various contefls and jealoufies arofe be- 
tween him and the illuftrious leaders of the Cru- 

fade. 
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fade. But thefc were foon difperfed by their de- 
parture, and the Emperor, with Angular joy, bc-^ 
held thefe mighty legions' pafs through the ftrait& 
of Gallipolisy and proceed towards Bythtma. 

Upon their arrival there, they laia fiege to Nicc„ 
the capital city, of which they made themfelves 
mafters in the year 1 097. From thence they car- 
ried their viftorious arms into Syria, and reduced 
Antioch, which, with its rich and exteniive terri^ 
tory, was affigned to Boemond Duke of Apulia. 
Edeffa was next fubdued, which BatdwiB, brother 
of Godfrey of Lorrain, took pofleflion of. After 
fome defeats and fome viftories in the field, the 
fiege of Jerufalem was undertaken, which conti- 
nued for five weeks. At laft the happy conqueft 
of this famous city was accompiflied by the Chri-,: 
ftian army, in the year 1099, * which qrowned 
their fanguine hopes* 

All who were not Chriftians were put to the 
fword. Above feventy thoufand muffeimea were 
maflacred. The Jews were collefted into one 
place, and burnt together. An immenfe fpoil of 
ineftimable value was found in the Mahometan 
piofques. Godfrey of Boulogne was faluted king 
of Jerufalem by univcrfal confent. But when a 
crown refplendent with gold and gems was brought 
him, he declined it with a grave and fcrious mo- 
defty, and faid, ITiat he could not bear the thought 
of wearing a crown of gold in that city, where thQ 
Kings of kings had been crowned with thorns. 

However, he governed Jerufalem with Angular 
wildom and fortitude, fupported his new dignity 
with fignal honour and moderation, and referved 
a fmall but gallant army for his fecurity, whilil he 
permitted the remsdning troops to return home. 
He did not long enjoy his fplendid acquifition. 
About a year after the taking of Jerufalem, thia 

heroiQ 

• It was taken by Storm on die 15th of Jufy, 
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heroic Prince, diftinguifhed by many fliining^tf^ 
Icnts and virtues, ws^ taken ill and died, leaving 
' his dominicMis to his brother ]^dwin, who aflumed 
. the title of King. 

Nine kings reigned in a regular fucceilion, and 
the kingdom fubfifted eighty-eight years, till A. D* 
1187, when the mulfelmen regained their former 
dominion. But after the fpirit of crufading had, 
like an epidemic madnefs, feized the, European 
{Minces, it was a long time before it could be to- 
tally extinguiflied. Frefli eitpeditions to Paleftine 
were fet on foot from time to time ; repeated ef* 
forts were made by the Chriftians ; they ftill had 
& nominal king of Jerufalem ; Richard I. king of 
Epgland enjoyed this empty, title, and in a parti- 
cular manner diflinguifhed himfelf in a Crufade to 
the Holy Land, in conjundion with the French 
King. 

However, before the end of the thirteenth cen* 
tury, about the year 1298, all Chriftian princes 
were entirely extirpated out of the Holy Land. 

During thefe 200 years, it is almoft incredible 
the vaft number of Chriftians who periflied by 
• fword, famine, peftilence and other csdamitics, in 
the profecution of this- religious warfare. Accord- 
ing to the account of fome hiftorians, it is com* 
puted, that above two millions of people were 
deftroyed in thefe romantic, fupetftitious expedi- 
tions *. 

Much has been faid by different authors, for 
and againft the lawfuinefs of thefe Crufades, which 
we fliall neither difcufs nor rehearfe j but it may 
be affirmed with fafety, that, all circumftances 

Y confidered, 

* For the article of Cmfades, and for mafterly obferva- 
tions oti that fubjedt, I beg leave to refer the Reader to Dr 
Kobertibn's learned and elegant Hiflory of Charl^ V. vol. i. 
p. 22, 238. 
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*con(i3ei%d, they were really detrimental to the 
caufe of true religion, and to' the civil interefts of 
Europe. * 

A ft ate of war in general is unfavourable for 
morals, and often proves a temptation to licenti- 
oufnefs. The fober and facred voice of piety and- 
virtue, is too little.regarded amidft the hurries of 
a camp, the clangor of arms, the confufions and 
cruelties of war. Thefe increafe in proporuon tat 
the numbers of foldiery employed, and to the ex- 
tent of military operations. Both thefe were re» 
markably multiplied in this religious war. The 
multitude of perfons engaged in it was prodigious. 
They were a confluence of all ranks and denomi- 
nations of people from moft of the weftcrn king- 
doms and countries : It was Europe rifmg in arma 
againft Afia; Chmftians- againft Mahometans-; and 
the fcenes of aftion were both diftant and exten* 
five, at fame time that the bloody cbnteft was of 
very long duration. 

Whilft it continued, it ferved to cherifli the 
growth of fuperftition, from whence indeed it ori- 
ginally flowed. This had a fuccefsful fpread under 
the uncontrouled direftion of the Roman Pontife^ 
who aflumed a lead in all thefe facred exploits. 
At fame time thefe greatly augmented the I^apal 
power and tyranny, at the expence of thofe who 
became dupes and tools in the hazardous enter- 
prize. The dangers and uncertainties of it were 
io apparent, that thofe \rfio aflumed the crofs, ge- 
nerally made their teftamcnts before they fct out^ 
and often left large eftates to the Church. Thus 
further enriched to a greater degree than erer,— 
the ecclefiaftical orders, who ought to have been 
inftrudters and examples of religion to others, be- 
came more and more diflblute. When the chgni- 
taries of the Church, when whole companies of 

Bifhops 
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Bifhops and Abbots, afiumed the military gtrb^nd * ^ 
relinquifhed their iacerdotal charges, the inferior 
clergy, freed from all rcrtVaint, ran into every fpe- 
cics of enormity, and religion was banilhed and 
diflionoured. The Latin^i r^hen they returned 
home from thefe Afiatic campaigns, imported into 
Europe an immenfe quantity of pious or pretended 
relics, and a new fiditious croud of faints and 
tutelary patrons, a veneration for which propor- 
tionably abated the fenfe of real and rational piety* 

The Crufades were Ukewife prejudicial to the 
civil interefts of Europe. 

The power and authority of the natural fove- 
reigns were much diminifhed, by their abfence 
from their native dominions. Thefe became an 
cafy prey to intriguing and ambitious neighbours. 
The Roman Pontifs, in particular, availed them- 
fclves of this advantageous circumftance, as was 
already hinted j nor could the policy or fecurity of 
the European provinces be properly promoted, 
when a tafte for emigration and conqueft was en- 
couraged, • and when their princes were removed 
at a vaft diftance, and engaged in figlitlng in ano- 
ther quarter of the globe. Befides, their king- 
doms were -*peatly depopulated by the frequent 
levies and m^jlerous armies raifed for Paleftine. 
Incredible fum« of, money were tranfmitted to Alia 
for fupportm^ the war ; and many opulent, refpec- 
table families became extind, or were involved in 
the doepcft diftrefe. 

So prevalent and pafGonate was the turn for 
crufading, that multitudes, in order to raife money 
to equip them for it, did rack their tenants and vaflfals 
to an exceffive degree, who thereby were often 
obliged to accompany their oppreffors fix)m abfo- 
lute poverty. Robert, Duke of Normandy, mort- 
gaged 'his duchy to his brother William the Cor 

qucf 
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* queror, then King of England, that he might be 

enabled to defray the expences of his facred expc- 
dition, Odo, Vifcount or Bourgcs, fold , his terri- 
tory to the French King. Many of the moft illuf^ 
trious families imitated the example, and fold or 
mortgaged their lands for the fame purpofc *. 

Thus a very great number of ancient eftates 
■which belonged to the European nobility, were 
transferred to Kings and Princes, fometimes to 
Priefts and Monks, and even to perfons of obfcure 
ftation, who were able to advance ready cafh. 
This produced .a ftrange and fudden tranfition of 
property, occafioned general diforder and confti- 
fion, and frequently terminated in confequencea 
full of difcord and calamity. 

The conteft that had formerly fubfifted con-, 
ceming Inveftitures, ftill continued in the twelfib 
century, and was produftive of frcfli difturbahcea 
both in Church and State. 

The right of elcfting Bifhops and Abbots origi- 
nally belonged to the Clergy. But when the Eu- 
ropean Princes advanced the facerdotal order to 
civil dignity and jurifdidion, when with royal mu- 
nificence thqy made grants to them of extenfivc 
territories, and of ftrong caftles, thrfe vfctt coilfi- 
dered as fiefs afCgned, for whick the poiTefibrs 
were obliged to do homage, and to fwear allegi- 
ance to the fovereign who conferred them. Ac- 
cordingly, they ufed to repsur to court, and to re- 
ceive a transfer or inveftiture of fuch property and 
privilege as Laymen did, by a certain fymbol of a 
wand or fcepter, to winch were added a ring and 
paftoral ftaff, or crofier. 

Not 

* Jo. Geo. Cramei", de juribus et prerogativis nobiliutu 
torn* X. p« 81^ %2k 
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Not contented with this, the , Emperors and 
Kings thought proper to affume to themfelvcs the 
cxclufive power of promoting to bilhoprics and 
abbeys fuch as they pleafed, and at laft of felling 
the dignities of the Church to the higheft bidder. 

The Clergy, and particularly the Roman Pontifs, 
confidered this cuftom, not only as a religious pro- 
fanation, but as a manifeft invafion of their pecu- 
liar privilege. In order, therefore, to prevent or 
elude the fame, the^ devifed this ftratagem, which 
indeed for fome time proved effedual. Whenever 
a Bifhop or Abbot died, they immediately fupplied 
tlie vacancy by one of their own nomination, whom 
they confecrated and inftalled without delay. The 
facred folemnity of a confecration fixed the matter 
beyond all revocation. Hereupon the Emperors 
and Princes ordered, that, upon the deceafe of Bi- 
Ihops, their ring and crofier (hould be forthwith 
tranfmitted to the Sovereign, within whofe domi- 
nion the diocefe lay. This mandate the civil ma- 
giftrate carefully executed ; and the Prince, poflTef- 
fed of the badges and enfigns of Epifcopal dignity, 
conferred them upon his own favourites. Thus 
the Clergy, in their turn, found themfelves obliged 
to confirm fuch eleftion, which could not with any 
propriety be evaded. But the Roman Pontifs were 
too haughty and jealous to fubmit to fuch ufurpa- 
tion. They looked upon this as a total deviation 
from the original prafticc and privilege of the 
Church, as an encroachment upon ecclefiaflical ju- 
rifdiftion, and as a flagrant inftance of Erqftian 
prefumption, by interfering with the proper duties 
and rights of the facerdotal funftion. The ring 
and crofier were the venerable enfigns of fpiritual 
power and dignity, which were polluted, as they 
' thought, by pafling through the hands of unconfe- 
crated Laymen* It was therefore infifteA on by 
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the Clergy, that thofe emblems of paftoral authority 
ihould be always depofited with them^ who had 
the fole right or conferring and exercifing it. 

Pafcal II, an arrogant Pontif, fomented the dif- 
putes concerning inveftttures, aflembled a council at 
Rome A.D. 1102, and there renewed all the de- 
crees and anathemas formerly thundered out agadnit 
Henry IV. Not fatisfied with this, be inftigated 
his own fon to rebel againft him, who forced his 
father, in a moft unnatural manner, to abdicate tbe 
empire, and who thereupon feized on the govern- 
ment by the name of Henry V. But this rerolu- 
don by no means anlwered the uitriguing views of 
the ambitious Pope. The new Emperor would not 
be perfuaded to diveft himfelf of the right of ki- 
veftiture. This difappointnxent exafperated Pafcal 
to a high degree, and engaged him in harih and 
refentful mcafures againft Henry. The Emperor 
'refolved, if pofSblc, to put a period to a conteft 
which had fo long fubfifted, marched with a for- 
midable army into Italy A.D. mo, and advanced 
towards Rome. 

The Pontif was no wife prepared to make head 
againft him, and therefore propofed to him condi- 
tions of peace. Thefe were, that the Bifhops and 
Abbots on the one hand, fhould reflgn to the Em- 
peror all thofe rights and privileges which properly 
belonged to royalty, fuch as holding allodial lands, 
and independent jurifdidion in civil matters, levy- 
ing or coining of money ; whilft he, on the other 
hand, was to denude himfelf of the privilege of in* 
vcfting with the ring and crofier. 

Thefe articles were readily agreed to by Henry ; 
but the Italian and German Prelates were highly 
incenfed, and a dreadful tumult thereupon enfued. 
The Emperor did then, without any ceremony, 
confine the Pontif a prifoner in the caitle of Viterbo. 

In 
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In this unfortunatis fituation, he was prevailed on 
to agree that the Emperor (hould confer the en- 
figns of the Epifcopal office^ 

This treaty of peace was of a tranfitory nature, 
and was productive of very violent contention, 
and of more bloody wars. A general outcry was 
n^ifed againft the Pontif as a traitor againft the 
Churchy and as one who had proftituted the dignity 
of his facred character, betrayed his truft, and dif- 
graeed religion. 

Pafcal, afliamed of the part he had aded, aflem- 
bled a council in the church of Lateran, where, 
with great humility, he confeffed his error, and* 
kft the articles of the late convention to their de*- 
termination, who thereupon thought proper to con- 
demn and annul them. The Emperor himfelf was* 
cxcommmiicated in feveral councils, which met^ 
both in PranoB and Germany ; and to compleat 
his misfortunes, feveral German Princes revolted 
from him, and took up arms in defence of the 
Church. Henry, however, rdifcd a numerous army, 
and marched againft Rome, whilft Pafcal endea-* 
voured to form alliances, to engage fuccours, and 
to prepare fot a bloody war. 

At this important crifis the Pontif died. ' 

But his fucceffors, particularly Callixtus 11. car- 
ried on the fame fcheme of oppofition, and warmly 
efpoufed the interefts of the Church, for which he 
not only argued but fought. At laft he difcovered 
pacific difpofitions, and was willing to make fome 
conceflions, in order to reftore public tranquillity. 

Accordingly, a peace was concluded at a general 
diet held at Worms ^ A. D. 11 22, where it was 
agreed, that for the future Bifliops and Abbots 
fhould be elcfted by thofc who were intitlfed, but 
in prefence of the Emperor or his Deputy ; that 
thofe who are eleded fliall take an oath of allegi- 
ance 
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ance to the Emperor ; and that he (hould no longer 
confer the Regalia by the ring and crofier, which 
toroperly appertain to the Chuich, but only by the 
jceptery as an enfign of civil authority and jurifdic- 
tion. 
ff Thus ended the violent conteft about the right 
^ of inveftitureSj that had continued for about 56 
years, which had fo much embroiled the nations 
and defolated the countries of Europe. The treaty 
of peace was publiftied in the Emperor's camp, the 
excommunication that flood againft him was taken 
off, and the Pontif affembled what is called the firft 
or general Lateran council, which approved all that 
had been tranfaded. It was held at Rome in 
March 1 123, and confided of 300 Prelates accord-* 
ing to Sugarr^ but of 4.16 according to the Abbot 
of TJrfpetge^ This numerous affembly did likewife 
cnafl: and publifli a great many canons or ccclefi- 
aftical laws relative to other matters, particularly 
againft Simony, againft the marriage of the Clergy^ 
diftblving all nuptial Connexions amongft them j 
alfo with refpeft to the revenues of the Churdh, 
' a(nd granting a plenary remiffion of fins to all who 
Ihould enlift themfelves for the Crufade. 

In the year 1 130, a violent divifion arofe in the 
college of Cardinals concerning the ekdtion of a 
Pope, which was like to have produced a fchifm in 
the Church of Rome, This was carried to fuch a 
height, that two Were aftually raifed at one time to 
the Pontificate, namely, Honorius IL and Inno* 
cent IL The firft dying A.D. 1 138, left the .other 
in the entire poffeffion of the Papal chair* His fuc- 
ceflbrs were involved in various dangers and 
troubles. Eugenius III. found Kimfelf in fo peri- 
lous a fituation, that he was often obliged to fly 
from Rome, and for a confiderable time he refided 
in France. Under him, about the year 1150, 

Rome 
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Rome was in great agitation. There was then a 
fcheme formed by a powerful party there, to re- 
duet within a narrow xompafs the Papal power, 
jurifdi£lion and opulence, to reftrif): the Church to 
fuch tithes arid emoluments as the Primitive Pa- 
llors enjoyed, and to confine its government to fpi- 
ritu^ matters *. It was farther projefted, to re- 
ilore the Roman Senate to its ancient honours and 
privileges, its priftine fplcndor ai]id glory, and to 
.emancipate the city of Rome in particular, from all 
civil fubjedion to the Apoftolic chair. 

Had this grand plan been executed, and had 
fome Ikilful hands been employed to fupport it for 
a few years, it muft have been followed with a ge- 
neral revolution, which would vejry much have al- 
tered the face of aflfairs in Europe, and would pro- 
bably have anticipated the. reformation in religion. 

Frederic I. furnamed Barbarolfa, appears to have 
been determined to maintain the dignity of the 
Empire, and to clip the wings of Papal ambition. 
Adrian IV. ho way difmayed> was extremely aflive 
and vigorous in concerting meafures for his own 
defence. JJay, fuch was nis arrogance^ that at the 
coronation of the £mperor at Rome, A* D^ 11 ^^y 
he defired Frederic to officiate as his equerry, and 
to hold the ftirrup whilft the lordly Pontif mounted 
on horfeback. Such an imperious propofal was 
treated with juft difdaln, and other incidents of a 
more interefting and public nature, begot mutual 
animofity and mifunderllanding* The Emperor 
paffcd a law with a view to check the growing opu- 
lence of the Clergy, prohibiting the transfer of 
fiefs to the Church, without the knowledge and 
approbation of the fovereign or fuperior, whilft he 
employed his arms in fubjeding to his dominion 

Z fonxe"*^ 

* Dr Mofheim's Ecclef. Hift. vpL II. p. 394, 
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fome fmall prinGipalities and petty Rqniblict % 
Italy. 

An open war was dreaded as what would fHiaw 
from fuch vigorous prtfcdedings, but the ftorm wag 
difperfed by the death of Adrian* 

In mean time, Frederic obtained in the council 
cf Clarendon, which was aiTemMed A. D. 1164, 
dccifions of material confequence, defining in more 
explicit terms the jurifdiftion of the Sovereign over 
the facerdotal order, and limiting their e^clefialtt* 
cal authority within a narrow compafs. Beckett 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, would not conform to 
thefe conftitutions, which, in his opinion, were pre- 
judicial to the Church, and derogatory from the 
majefty of the Roman Pontifs, This obftinacy 
drew upon him the difpleafure of his king, Henry IL 
of England, fo that he was obliged to retire mto 
France. By the friendly mediation of Popt Aleic- 
ander HI. and the French Monarch, the primate 
was reftorcd to his country and dignity. StiB, 
however ,^ he perfifted in meafures contradiftory to 
the court, and created much, difturbance, whico at 
laft proved fatal to him. For foQiNlfl^wards, he 
was affaflinated by four pcrfons before 'the akar of 
his Qwn cathedral, whilft engaged at Vefpers. 
Some fufpcft the King as acceffary in fome degree 
to this murder. _,.„And fo it was, that the Roman 
Pontif fubjefted him to fevere penance, but cano- 
nizcd his zealous Prelate, inrolling him ampng the 
faintly order in the year 1 173. 

Alexander III. was very intent on promoting the 
Papal power, and counterading any defigns form- 
ed for its abridgement. Accordingly he convcenod 
the third council of the Lateran, A.D. 1 179, where 
he got feveral decrees pafled tlwit were fevourable 
to his ambitious views. Among others, it was en- 
acted, that for the future, the Popes o( Rome ihould 
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be eleded by the college of Cardinals :^ne, two- 
thirds of whofc votes flioul* be always decifive. 
Aod i}fy\% law ftill remains \v force, by which the 
Roman nobility, clergy, and people, are folemnly 
excluded. 

A fpiritual war^ eccleiiaftical profecution and ex« 
communication, were declared againft Heretics, 
whofe numbers now increafed, and who occafioned 
many diffentions and tumults by their zeal in pro« 
pelting their opyiions. The right of canoni:fttion 
was taken from the Councils and Bifhops, and vett- 
ed as a high and important matter in the hands of 
the Roman Pontif alone. 

Not fatisfied with all this, Alexander aftually 
exercifed the prerogative which had been claimed 
)i>y the Pontifs from the time of Gregory VII. of 
ceding new kingdoms ; and accordingly he con- 
ferred the title and dignity of King, with all the 
enfigns and emblems of royalty, upon Alphonfo I. 
Duke of Portugal, who, as an obedient fon of the 
Chiurch, had fome time before made his province 
trijbiitary to the See of Rome. 

Various %ttempts were made during the courfe 
of this century, to propagate the light of the gof- 
pel, efpecially among the Northern provinces of Eui- 
rope, many of which lay yet involved in Pagan 
darknefs. 

Boleflaus^ Duke of Poland, having fubdued the 
Pomeranians^ made offers of peace to them, on con- 
dition of their embracing Chriftianity. This was 
agreed to ; and Otho, Kihop of Bamberg,- a man 
of remarkable fanftity and zeal, refided for fome 
time amongft them, in order to inftruQ: them in 
the principles of the gofpel. 

Waldemar I. King of Denmark, fought many fa- 
mous battles againit the heathen nations, particu- 
larly the Sclavonians, Venedi and Vj^ndals^ Wher- 
ever 
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ever he obtained the viftory, he pulled down the 
Pagan temples and images, deftroycd their fecred 
groves, and ercfted the Chriftian worfhip in their 
place. The ifland of Rugen, near Pomerania, was 
likewife conquered by this illuftrious Prince in the 
year 1168, and by his means prevailed on to re- 
ceive the gofpel. 

The Fmlanders were not only defeated in many 
bloody battles by Eric IX. King of Sweden, and 
broi^ht under his dominion, but were obliged ta 
become Chriftians. 

The Roman Pontif, Urban III. declared a holy 
war againft the Livoni^ns, a fierce and favage 
people. ' He fent feveral Bifhops at once to fubdue 
and convert thejn. And thefe holy fathers there- 
upon affumed a military charafter, marched into 
Livonia at the head of powerful armies, and preach- 
ed the gofpel fword in hand. They dragooned the 
inhabitants into a profeflion of Chriftianity ; fi^fh 
troops were detached from Germany to fecond the 
efforts of the booted Apoftles, who committed the 
greatefl cruelties ; and the miferable people worn 
put by continued calamity, were compelled to re- 
nounce their falfe deities, whilft the images of 
faints, and martyrs were fubftituted in their room : 
And as if they had been to pay for the blefHngs of 
the gofpel, the Bifhops arid Commanders Xeized on 
their lands and territories, and divided die fpoil. 

Henry, Duke of Saxony, furnamed the Lion^ 
endeavoured to convert the Sclavonians^ who inha- 
bited the coj^fl of the Baltic fea. But he purfucd 
mild and honourable meafures, much more beco- 
ming a man and a Chriftian, and which ferve to 
immortalize his name to poflerity. Among other 
rational and prudent fchemes for promoting his 
pious defign, he erefted and endowed three bmiop- 
rics which tUsfe barbarians had deflroyed, and 
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fcnt grave and learned dolors to inllru£t the 
people. 

Vicelinia, Bilhop of Oldenbourg, refided amongft' 
them for 30 years, who, by the piety of his ex- 
ample, and the affiduity of his care and diligence, 
gained mightily even upon that rough and intrac- 
table nation. 

Confidcring the genuine excellence and fublimi- 
ty of the gofpel, one cannot but lament the methods 
by which it was fometimes promoted in thefe later 
ages, fo contrary both to the nature of man, and 
the genius of religion. Befides, the Romifh mif- 
fionaries gave an imperfeS and unamiable view of 
Chriftianity, and intermixed with it many inven- 
dons of their own, whilft at fame time they were 
too indulgent to the rites and ceremonies of Pagan 
fupeifftition. And many of thefe heralds, and pro- 
pagators of the faitb, feem to have been more ac- 
tuated by perfonal ambition, or a zeal for the gran- 
deur and authority of the Roman Pontifs, than by 
principles of real religion and benevolence. No 
wonder then if the converfions they effected, were 
extremely defcftive at firft, and if powerful preju- 
dices remained in the breafts of many who became 
nominal Chriftians. 

The caufe of Chriftianity gained confiderable 
ground in Afiatic Tartary, by a remarkable revolu- 
tion:that happened there. Tnis was brought about 
by John a Preftiyter, called ?refl€r John. He was 
a Ne^orian prieft, a man of vaft ambition, formed 
for oitcrprize, and diftinguiftied by emineftt ta- 
lents. Upon the death of Kencban^ who reigned 
in the eaftcrn part of Afia, the famous Preftcr lohn 
invaded his kingdom with furprifing m; 
and proved fuccefsful. From a humb 
afcended to a kingly throne ; and for ; 
fwayed a fceptcr over an opulent an 
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nation,, who fubmhted to his vidorious anns. He 
enlightened his dominions with the knowledge of 
the gofpel,, and left them to his fon and fucceflbr 
David. But he was deprived of them towards the 
concluiion ci this century, by Gengbiz^Kan £mpe« 
r.or of the Tartars, a renowned and fuccefsful war- 
rior. 

. The new Ungdom of Paleftine, erected by the , 
European Chriflians in the preceding century, con- 
tinued in a flourifliing fituation for a conftderable 
time. But when the Mahometans obferved, that 
very great numbers of their formidable conque-* 
rors returned home to their own countries, when 
they confidered the divifions and animoiities that 
reigned among the Chriftian Chiefs that remainedi 
they refumed their courage, and endeavoured to 
recover what they had formerly lofl. The Chri« 
ftians exerted themfelves with extraordinary vigi- 
lance and valour, and fuftained the ihock for many 
years. But when the city of EdeiTa fell a facrifice, 
when Antioch was expofjsd to the fame fate, and 
when their aSiurs in general began to decline, their 
fpirits drooped, and they then cafl a Wiihiul eye to 
their brethren in Europe, and in the mod earnefl: 
manner implored afliilance from tl»nce. This 
however was not at/firfl: very readily granted. But 
Bernard^ the famous Abbot of Clairval^ a perfon 
of ardent zeal and eminent influence, flood . 
their firm and refolute friend, warmly d*pouied 
their caufe, and preached up the Crufade both in 
France and Germany with furprizing fuccefs. 

A grand Parliament was afiembled at Vezelai, 
A.D. II 46, where were prefent Lewis VII. King 
of France* his Queen, and a vaft number of the 
nobility. There Bernard dilplayed all the force 
and charms of his eloquence ; there he extolled 
and enforced the Crufade with fuch a torrent of 

perfuafion. 
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perfiiafion, and with fuch confidence of fuccefs, 
that the King, Queen, and all the nobles immedi- 
ately aflumed the enfign of the Crofs, and prepa- 
red for a holy campaign. 

Conrad HI. Emperor of Germany, was likewifc 
prevailed on to imitate the example of the French 
Kti^. Thefe two monarchs, at the head of their 
refpedive armies marched for Paleftine, though by 
a different rout. After meeting* with a multitude 
of difafters and loffes, they arrived at Jerufalem in 
tibe year 1 148, but did not qbtain thofe advantages 
that were expe&ed, which made them return to 
Europe the year following. 

Saladin, Sultan of Egypt arid Syria, waged war 
againft the Chriftians of Rdeftine, and in a bloody 
battle fought near Tiberias A.D. 11 87, took Ghiy 
of Lufignan, King of Jerufalem, prifoner, and made 
himfelf mafter of the holy city. The carnage, 
cruelty, and defolations, that attended this cam- 
paign, were ready to crufti andf difpirit the Chrifti- 
ans. But they again follicited frefh fuccours from 
Europe, and thereupon a third Crufade was fet on 
foot, which proved more fuccefsful. 

Frederic I. Emperor of Germany, fet himfelf at 
the head of this grand expedition A.D. 1 1 89. He 
marched with a numerous army into the Leffer 
Afia, defeated the Sultan of Iconium, and after- 
wards penetrated into Syria. High expedations 
were raifed from his military prowefs and fuccefs, 
when he unfortunately periflied in paffing the river 
Saleph near Seleucia. 

Philip Auguftus the French monarch, and the 
lion-hearted Richard, King of England, whom we 
formerly mentioned, fet out for the Holy Land at 
the hiead of their rcfpe&ive troops A. D. 1 1 90. 
They arrived there the following year, and obtain- 
ed fcveral viftorics over the Infidels. The French 
King foon returned home, leaving a great part of 

his 
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his army behind him. But Richard puflied the 
war with vigour, gave fignal proofs of lieroic in- 
trepidity, made himfelf mafter of Cseiarea, and 
gained feveral vidories over Saladin* At laft he 
cencluded with him a truce for feveral years, and 
returned home with his vidorious army A. 1). 

The Crufades gave rife to three grand military 
orders, whofe (^cc it was to proteft the Pilgrims 
travelling to and from Paleftine, to aflift the poor 
and fick among them, to clear the public roads c^ 
robbers, and to make continual war upon MufluU 
men. The firft order was that of the Knights of 
St John of Jerufalem, and who were fometimcs 
called Hofpitallers, from a famous hofpital in that 
city dedicated to John the Baptift. There the di- 
ftreffed Pilgrims were relieved and taken care of 
by the charitable Knights, who, in procefs of time, 
became immenfely rich from the liberality of Chri- 
ftian Princes, and from large donations made them 
by wealthy Pilgrims. They rofe to fuch a pitch of 
power and opulence, that Raymond du Pay, the Go- 
vernor of this illuftrious order and hdpital, oflFered 
to the King of Jerufalem to make war upon the 
Mahometans at their own expence^ which propofal 
was accepted of, and the Roman Pontif gave fane-* 
tion to the enterprize. 

When the Chriftian powers were at laft driven 
from Paleftine, thefe famous Knights retired into 
Cyprus. Afterwards they made themfelves ma- 
tters of Rhodes, but upon their expulfion from 
thence by the Turks, they obtained from the Em- 
peror Charles V. a folemn grant of the ifland of 
Malta, where the Grand Kjiight refides to this 
day. 

The Knights Templars conftitute another order, 
whofe proper profeffion was that of arms alone. 

Baldwin 
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Baldwin 11, gave them a very noble palace near 
the Temple of Jenifidem, from whence they were 
called Templars, and from whom, as well as many 
others, they derived great wealth and authority. 
TTiey performed many great exploits, and acquired 
high renown in war. But their profperity and 
affluence proved their ruin. They ran into all 
manner of licentioufiiefs, and ftained their charac- 
ter, as alfo the luftre of the Chriftian name to fuch 
a degree, that their order was totally fuppreffcd by 
the Pope and council in the fourteenth century. 

The third order was diftinguiftied by the title of 
Teutonic Knights of St Mary of Jerufalcm. It 
was inftituted about the year 1 190, for the fupport 
of the Chriftian caufe, the defence of the Holy 
Land, and to aid and refreih pious pilgrims, fo that 
both war and charity were the objects of this fra- 
ternity. None were admitted into it but Germans^ 
and thefe too of illuftrious extraftion. For a long 
while they afFcded great auftcrity and oeconomy, 
as if folely ifollicitous about the welfare of others, 
whiUl unconcerned about their own. In procefs 
of time, the Teutonic Knights increafcd vaftly in 
number, powei*, and wealth. They then degene- 
rated into a more luxurious courfe, became ambi- 
tious of conqueft, and when they relinquifhed 
Paleftine, acquired by the valour of their arms, 
large pofleffions in VruJJta^ Courland^ and Livonia* 
But foon after the Reformation, they were deprived 
of a confiderable part of thefe, though a great 
many Teutonic cfojfes ftill remain in Germany, and 
inherit very large eftates *. 
* Although many calamities and revolutions dif- 
trafted the Grecian empire, and though the wef- 
tem was deeply embroiled in wars and contcfts, 
yet confiderable attention was paid in this century 
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to the cultivation of letters. Learning and philo- 
fophy found a fanftuary both among the Greeks 
and Latins, owing to the liberality of Emperors 
and to, the tafte and refinement of fome of the 
Grecian and Roman Pontifs, particularly, Michael 
Anchialus, Patriarch of Conftantinople, and Alex- 
ander 111. Henee it was, that fchools and acade- 
mies were eftablifhed, in many of the principal 
cities of Europe, which in the fucceeding age were 
erefted into univerfities. Thefe were afterwards 
jftill more richly endowed, whilft they improved 
upon the former plans of education, and in all the 
various branches of fcience. 

A very unexpefted event reftorcd. the know- 
ledge and reputation of the ancient Roman law, 
which had gone into negleft and defuctude for 
ages pad. The original manufcript of the famous 
Pandcft of Juftinian, was fortunately found in the 
ruins of Amalphi, when that city was taken by 

s Lotharius II, A. D. 1 137. The Emperor made a 
prefent of it to the people of Pifa, who had great- 
ly contributed to the fuccefs of the fiege. The 
valuable collection now difcovercd, diffufed much 
jufter notions of jurifprudence and legiflation, than 
what had been hitherto received ; its principles and 
maxims were univcrfally admired, particular coU 

- leges were ereaed for the ftudy of the Roman 
law, which fofon multiplied over Europe, and a fur- 
prizing revolution- arofe in the courts^ of juftice, 
and with refpedt to the courfe of judicial procefs. 
Not only were different nations hitherto governed 
by diftinfl: fyftems of law, but the feveral courts 
in the fame country did adopt a body of laws pe- 
culiar tti themfelves. But the Roman law foon 
acquired fuch authority, as to ' fupplant the moft 
rcfpedlable inftitutions, even the Salic, Lombard, 

and 
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and Burgundian Codes, and generally prevailed in 
moft of the European nations. ' 

When the civil law came to be confidercd as a 
branch of academical learning, the Roman Pontifs 
were dcfirous of obtaining the fame privilege for 
the Canon law. This however it was not eafy to 
accomplifli. For the laws of the Church were fo 
various, fo irregular and indigefled, and the col- 
leftions hitherto made of them were fo volumi- 
nous and inconfiftent, that there was no methodi- 
cal connefted fyftem, on which a plan of eccle- 
fiaftical polity could properly be founded. Here- 
upon, Gratian, a benediftinc monk, a man of lear- 
ning and induflry, did cqmpofe and publifti an epi- 
tome of Canon law, which he intitled,^- A Reunion 
or Coalition of jarring Canons. This was intended 
in a particular manner for the ufe of fchools an,d 
colleges ; and accordingly moft mafters adopted it 
as the text, from which they ufed to preled to the 
ftudents. Some of the Romifh con^munion have 
laviflied many encomiums upon this abridgement 
of Gratian, whilft others acknowledge that it la- 
bours under many miftakes and defeds. But not- 
withftanding this, it ftill maintains its ground, and 
confiderable attention continues to be paid to it,, 
in matters of an ecclefiaftical nature. 

Notwithftanding the prodigious number of con- 
vents which already abounded every where, and 
the licentioufnefs into which many of them ran 
headlong, fo as to difgrace their religion and pro- 
feflion, yet we find many new monafteries founded 
for both fexes during the courfe of this century. 
We cannot but make particular mention of one 
that was cftablifhed by Norbert, a German noble- 
man, and Archbifliop of Magdeburg,^ about the 
year 1 1 2 1 . It was known by the name of the 
" Order of Prernontre in Picardy." It fpread 

through 
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through moft of the provinces in Europe with an 
aftoniuiing rapidity, and from the moft contemp- 
tible poverty at its firft outfet, rofe to enormous 
opulence. They received fo many donations from 
the liberal and fuperftitious, that in the fpace of 
thirty years from the time of their foundation, 
they could boaft of one hundred abbies in France 
and Germany. In courfe of time, the order mul- 
tiplied to fuch a wonderful degree, that they had 
raonafteries throughout ail chnftendom, amount- 
ing to looo abbies, 300 provoftfhips, 500 nunne- 
ries, and an incredible number of priories, though 
all thefe are now greatly diminiftied. 

Indeed the eftablUhing of monaflic focieties, or 
becoming members of them, was then confidered 
as a glorious atchievement in religion, and as a 
fufficient atonement for alt kind of crimes. Igno- 
rance and wild fupcrftition, or the moft fanatical 
cnthufiafm reigned to an extreme degree, whilft 
genuine Chriftianity was little underftood. The 
Scholajiic doftors gloried in the axioms and deci- 
fions of the ancient Dialeflicians however intricate 
and metaphyfical, or in the fophiftry of falfe philo- 
fophy ; while on the other hand, the Myftics made 
pretenfions to a divine impulfe, boafted of vifions 
and celeftial connediions above the rank of huma- 
y, and difcarded the exercife of rcafon in matters 
faith, 

The adoration of the Virgin Mary, a vaft venc- 
ion for departed faints, tor images and relics, 
i outward ceremonies, ufurped the place of that 
ional and devout worfliip, which was due to 
>d, and the Saviour of the world. The Priefts 
1 Monks inllead of checking, cherifticd thefe 
ftaiten notions and dangerous errors, yea, with 
gular dexterity diverted them into their own 
:at emolument. The Bifliops impofed upon the 
credulity 
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credulity and fupcrftition of the multitude, and in^ 
{tilled into them high notions of Epifcopal power 
2Uid authority. In order to raife money for the 
purpofes of pleafure or grandeur, or for erefting 
magnificent churches, or for carrying on their 
fchemes of ambition, they fleeced their flock by 
the moft artful infinuations, particularly by ex- 
ading a certain fum for remitting penalties incur- 
red by tranfgreflbrs. This was granting indulgen- 
ces, which proved a moll fruitful fource of opu- 
lence to the church of Rome. Thus they weighed 
iniquity in fcales, and every fpecies. of fin had its 
proper punifliment, at fame time its fl:ated price. 
The Abbots and Monks who were not qualified 
for fuch difpenfations, carried about in pompous 
proceflion the carcafes or relics of Saints and Mar- 
tyrs, and allowed the gazing, giddy mob to touch 
or embrace them at the fixed rates which avarice 
demanded. 

When the Roman Pontifs beheld the inferior 
clergy amaflling vaft treafures by the fale of indul- 
gences, they at firfl: limited the Bifliops within cer- 
tain reftriitions, and afterwards aflumed this gain- 
ful traffick to themfelves. The Court of Rome 
became the only magazine, from whence were 
iflued out indulgences, granting a partial or ple- 
nary remiflion of the temporal penalties, or eccle- 
fiafl:ical penances, which were annexed in the 
Fenitential to each kind of crime.- Nay, they took 
a bolder fl:ep, and with grofs impiety pretended to 
remove or modify the punifliments of a future 
ftate, when they were handfomcly paid for it *. 

To fupport and palliate fuch a fcandalous prac- 
tice, the Pontifs darted a new doftrine, aflcrting 
that a rich Bank of Merit was lodged in their hands- 

This, 

* Morinus, De adminifh-atione Sacramenti Penitentiac> 
lib. 10. 
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This, they faid, confifted of the pious and virtuous 
deeds, which faints had performed, beyond what 
was neceffary for their own falvation, and which 
they had the privilege of difpenfing as they faw 
meet, and of applying for the benefit of fmners, 
fo as to deliver them from all punifliment. This 
tenet, abfurd as it is, gained ground, anfwered the 
^nds for which it was devifed, and is ftill main- 
tained and juftificd, to the indelible reproach of the 
Church of Rome. 

The (hameful and daily increafe of indulgences, 
the vices of the Clergy, the luxury and arrogance 
of Pontifs and Bifhops, the prevalence of fuperfti- 
tion, and the enormous growth of rites and cere- 
monies, gave great offence to many pious perfons. 
They perceived how inconfiftcnt thefc things were 
with the facred Scriptures, imperfeft as their 
knowledge of thefe were, and how contrary to 
the pure and divine religion of Jefus. They wiflied 
and prayed for a reformation, but they themfelves 
were unequal to the arduous enterprize. They 
were even tinftured with the prejudices of the 
times, their zeal was not always tempered with 
prudence ; running precipitately from the abufes 
of fuperflition, and finding evident reafon for con- 
demning it, they fometimes degenerated into en- 
thufiafra, carried their notions of aufterity and re- 
formation to an extravagant length, and thus gave 
rife to opinions, and engendered feds, which were 
not always moft honourable to Chriflianity. Yet 
thefe feeble efforts were laudable and ufeful on 
many occafions ; they in fome degree preferved a 
jufter fenfe of religion than what generally pre- 
vailed, and maintained a kind of oppofition to the 
ufurpations of Popery. 

The Waldenfes, however, deferve to be men- 
tioned with particular refpeft. They pafs under 

different 
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different denominations, and their origin has been 
varioufly reprefented* They call thcmfelvcs Val- 
lenfes, bccaufe they rcfide as in a valley of tears, 
in the valleys of Piedmont. They are fometimes 
denominated Albigenfes, from Alby a city in the 
fouthern part of France, where great numbers of 
them lived. From Lyons they obtained the name 
of Lconifts, and from the purity of their life and 
dodrine, that of Cathari, as the name of Puritans 
was afterwards given to fpme who profeffed the 
fame principles. Some are of opinion that the 
Valdenfes or Vaudois exifted in the feventh cen- 
tury, and that many who then groaned under and 
oppofed the dodtrines and ufurpations of the Church 
of Rome, retreated into the peaceful vales of Pied- 
mont, where they might be free from oppreffion 
and tyranny, and fecurely enjoy their religion and 
confcience *. Other hiftorians confider Peter Wal- 
dus as the proper founder of this fed. He was an 
opulent merchant at Waldum a city of Lyons, a 
man of eminent piety, and of ardent zeal. About 
the year 1 1 60, he employed Stephanus de Evifa 
a Prieft, to tranflate from Latin into French the 
four Gofpels, and feveral other books of Scripture. 
He foon perceived, how widely different thefe were 
from the doftrines and ufages of the Church of 
Rome. Animated with a noble defire to difpel 
the darknefs of fuperftition, and to diffufe the light 
of Divine truth, he relinguiflied his mercantile 
profefEon, diftributed his eflate among the poor, 
and commenced a preacher of the Gofpel, in the 
year 1 1 80. A multitude of well difpofed perfons 
entered into his views, adopted his religious fenti- 
ments, and formed a very confiderable fociety. 
The ghoftly rulers of the Church foon became 

jealous 

* Vid. Dr JVIoflieim's Ecclef. Hift. vol II. p. 452. 
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jealous of fuch a formidable antagonift, and endea- 
voured to undermine his credit, and oppofe his 
progrefs. Their attempt however, proved ineffec- 
tual. His difciples multiplied apace, and fuch was 
the purity of their doftrine, the fimplicity of their 
worfliip, and the innocence and fanftity of their 
behaviour, that they charmed all who beheld them 
with attention. Vaft numbers were engaged to 
affociate with them, and their reputation and in^- 
fluence daily increafed. They formed themfelve^ 
into religious affemblies, and eftablifhed many of 
them in France and Lombardy. In a (hort time, 
tjiey fpread with an aftonifhing rapidity through 
many provinces of Europe, rofe to great credit, 
power, and importance, fo that in the fucceeding 
century a dreadful war was waged againft them by 
the Roman Pontifs, the fhocks of which they fuf- 
tained with invincible fortitude. 

They fought upon principle, and for what they 
clearly apprehended to be' the truth of God. 
Their fundamental doftrine was, that the authority 
of Scripture was fupreme, that this was the folc 
rule for judging in matters of Religion, and that 
whatever difagreed therewith was to be rejefted. 

They declared that the decrees of councils were 
only to be fo far approved as they might agree 
with |he word of God. They afferted that the 
reading and knowledo^e of Scripture was neceffary 
for all, and the privilege of the Laity as well as 
of the Clergy. They only acknowledged as Sacra- 
ments, Baptifm, and the Lord's Supper, and af- 
firmed that both Priefts and people ought to re- 
ceive the laft in both kinds. They condemned 
Tranfubftantiation, Maffes, and Prayers for the 
dead, and the doftrine of Purgatory. They de- 
clared that the invocation and worlhip of departed 
faints was idolatry ; that the Church of Rome was 

Antichrift, 
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Ahtichrift^ and the Whore of Babylon ; that the 
Pope and Bifhops were the wolves of the Church 
of Chriftj and were not to be obeyed ; that the 
Pope had no primacy over the Churches, nor any 
title to the temporal fword. They maintained, 
that the true Church of Chrift was that ^ich 
heareth the fincere word erf God, and obferveth 
only the facraments therein inftituted. They con- 
demned the celibacy of the Clergy, the nnonailic 
orders, the fuperflitious dedications of churches, 
pilgrimages, fo many fuperfluous feftivals, and thofe 
endlefs, vain rites and ceremonies, of which there 
was no mention in the Gofpel. 

Their own rules of pradice were extremely ri- 
gid and auftere, and their aim and intention was 
to reduce every thing in religion to the ftandard 
and difcipline of the primitive Church. 

There were indeed fome diftiriftions among 
them, and thofe who 'lived in Italy were different 
in fome opinions from their brethren in France 
and in other European kingdoms ; but in general, 
they held almoft the fame opinions as thofe who 
are now called Reformers and Calvinifts * . 

The- religious principles which they efpoufed, 
were direftly oppofite to Popery ; and their zeal 
and numbers feemed to menace a Revolution fatal 
to the Church of Rome. The Roman Pontifs took 
the alarm, publifhed a kind of Crufade againft 
them, and during the courfe of the thirteenth cen- 
tury carried on a moft cruel perfecution againft all 
whom they branded with the name of Heretics. 

B b This 

♦ Mezeray, the Hiftoriograplier of France, fays, — Avoint 
a peu pr6s les mefm^s opinions que ceux qu' on nomme 
aujord'huy Galviniftes. — Abrcgc Chronol. Philippe Augni- 
te, p. 657.— iThuanus gives much the fame chara($ter of the 
Waldenfcs, Thuan. Hiftl lib, 6. feft. i6. 



This did not however difmay or difpirit them. 
Thqr multiplied in Italy, Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, and in a particular manner in Narbonne 
Gaul, where they met with powerful prbtedion 
from Raymond VI. Earl of Tholoufe, and fereral 
* other perfonages of the firft diftinSioa. Innocent 
the IIL obiervic^ with regret that the Biihops in 
thofe parts were too inclinable to fhew lenity and 
forbearance, detached legates extraordinary, with 
ample powers, to eietirpate what was theii deemed 
hereiy, and to take the mod fpeedy and effbdual 
methods for fecuring obedience to the Church. 
Thefe fpiritual champions executed their commif- 
fion with barbarous fidelity, fummoncd before 
them all ivdapcQccd perfons, and infli^ed capital 
punilhment on fuch they thought gwilty, and who 
could not be convinced by their arguments. The 
members ci this new tribunal were diflingmihed 
in ordinary difcourfe by the 24)pellation of Inqui^ 
fitors, and from them the formidaUe Court of In» 
quifition derives its original. 

This odious Judicature was foon ere£ked in 
many provmces, and in moft dties where it was 
known that any number of heretics refided. The 
Dommican Friars were fmgled out as proper per- 
fons to be promoted to a feat here, and who in. 
deed exerted thcmfelves with a lawleis fury, in the 
difcharge of their unchriftian office. At firft, 
however, in order to fave appearances, and*prevent 
too violent af^rehenfions, they proceeded againft 
fchifmatics only, and with fome decent regard to 
form, fuch as was ufual in other courts of juftice. 
But, in a fhort time, they drew within the vortex 
of their jurifdiftion many other crimes than thofe 
of hefefy ; and, unlkilled in jurifprudeuce, ignorant 
of judicial procefs, or determmcd to pitch upon 
fuch methods as would be moft tremendous and 

decifive. 
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dedfivc, they modelled the tribunal of Inqut- 
fition after a new manner, repugnant to all the 
principles of equity, and inconfiftem with juftice 
or humanity* 

By the rules of this Holy Office, as it is called^ 
accufed perfons are fhut up in frightful dungeons, 
obliged to accufe themfelves, fometimes tortured 
till they do this ; the charge and evidence are car- 
ried on in. a clandeftine manner, whilfl the poor 
prilbners arc never confromed with witneffes ; and 
with mfemal malignity they are fometimes accufed, 
condemned, and executed in one day, without the 
privilege of s^cal. 

In order to give the greater fanftion and autho- 
rity to this newly creded tribunal, the Roman 
Pbntif perfuaded fome of the European Princes, 
to take the Inquifitors under their fpecial protec- 
tion, to commit to the flames fuch who were con- 
demned by them, and to enad the fevereft laws 
againft adl heretics ; in confequence of which, m^ny 
of all ranks fell vidims to the moft brutal and 
unrelenting cruelty. 

Thefe arbitrary and barbarous proceedings exaf- 
perated the peofrfc in feveral places, fo that in the 
heat of indignation they fiew fome of the Inqui- 
fitors, whofe bloody difpofitions and outrages were 
no longer, unknown. Innocent III. bent upon the 
deftru&on of thofe who oppofed his authority, 
applied for affiftance to Philip Auguftus, King cA 
France, and to the Nobles of that nation, that they 
might concur with him in extirpating herefy, by 
fire and fword. The Ciftertian Monks were par- 
ticularly zealous in the caufe, and in name of the 
Pope publiihed a cru&de againft the Heretics^ 
Thcfe went by the general denomination of Albi^ 
genfes, and againft them a numerous' army was 
raifed A.D. 1209. An open war commenced,, 

whidi 
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which continued for many y#rs with various fuc- 
cefs, and which Qccafioned a large eflFufion of 
Chriftian blood. 

So vigorous were the cflForts that were made by 
the adverfaries of the Church of Rome, that the 
Roman Pontif Honorius III. fearful *of confe- 
quenceis, engaged, by the alluring promife of moft 
ample indulgences, the Eng of France, Lewis 
VIII. to march in perfoil againft them. This he 
accordingly did at the head of a numerous army, 
and his example was followed by his fon and fuc-^ 
ceffor Lewis the Saint. Raymond VII. of Tho- 
loufc, who headed die Albigenfiss, finding himfelf 
preffed on all hands, agrcccE to a treaty of peace 
m the year 1229,'lwghly trnfevourable for himfelf 
and for the whole caufe. It is true the viftorious 
party made an undu^ and illegal ufe of the advan- 
tages they gained, and this excited firefli ferments 
and renewed the war : But the Albigenfes reaped 
no confid€ra.ble benefit firom it, and they loft their 
powerful patron and defender the unfortunate 
Earl of Tholoufe, who, depreffed by his misfor-» 
tunes, died without male-iflue in the year 1249. 

Thus ended a civil war, in which Chriftians 
fought againft Chriftians on a Religious account 
or pretext, the termination of which flattered the 
vanity and bigotry of the Church of Rome. It 
would make one inudder to defcribe the dreadful 
devaftations of thefe times, and the many horrid 
cruelties and murders committed agsunft innocent 
Chriftians, who ftood up for the liberty of confci* 
cnce and the purity of Religion. It is computed, 
that no lefs than one millK>n of them were flain 
in France alone, in a Wnd of religious war, fuch 
as had been waged againft the Saracens them- 

felves. 
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fclves. * At laft, overpowered, they fled into Pro- 
vence, and the neighbouring. Alps of the French 
territory, and found a fhelter for their dodrine in 
thofe places. Part withdrew into Calabria, and 
continued there a long while. Some pafled into 
Germany, and fixed their refidence in Bohemia, 
Poland and Livonia. Others, turning weflward, 
obtained a happy refuge in Britain. 

Whilft the inferior clergy of the Church of 
Rome w^re now funk in ignorance, indolence and 
licentioufnefsy thofe of the facerdotal order who 
were raifed to rank and authority, inftead of pro* 
moting projefts of reformation, or becoming mo- 
dels themfelves of piety and virtue, were wholly 
intent on fchemes of ambiticm; committed crimes 
of the greatefl atrocity in their purfuit of them, 
and a£ied the part rather of tyrants than of religi- 
ous rulers. The hiflory of the Popes in a long 
fucceflion, is a glaring and melancholy demonflra- 
tion of this. They aJTerted, vrith amazing cflfron- 
tery, that the Bifhops of Rome are the fupreme 
Lords of the Univeife, and that neither temporal 
Princes nor ecclefiaflical Rulers have any lawful 
power in Church or State, but what they derive 
from them. In confequence of this pernicious 
pretenfion, Aey cknmed the right of dUpofmg of 
ecclefiaflical benefices, and of conferring civil do- 
minion, yea of dethroning Kings and Emperors 
according to their will. Such high and arrogant 
demands did meet indeed with oppofition. Some 
confidered the authority of councils as fuperior . to 
that of the Pontifs, and feveral European Princes, 
efpecially the Kings of England and France, afler- 
ted their privileges with fpirit and dignity. Yet 

fuch 
♦ Medt in Apoe, p. 503, Thiiani Pnefat* ad Henric. IV, 
P» 7- 
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fuch was the pawer of fuper(tition, fo formidable 
were the Papsd bulls of cxcommuiiication, tod io 
various were the political conne&icMis or conipe-* 
titions that fubfifled between diflferent powers^ that 
Papal ufurpation, availing itfelf of tbefe circutn- 
fiances^ obtained too fixed a footing in the world. 

Hitheirto the Bifhops had enjoyed the privilege 
of nominating to fmaller benefices. But now the 
Roman Pontifs claimed a power, not only of cre- 
ating Bifhops and Abbots, but of fupplying fubor- 
dinate offices in the Church. The Epifcopal order 
warmly remonftrated againft this invaiion, and 
Lewis IX. King of France, took particular precau* 
tions againft it. For, in the year 1 268, he fecured 
the rights of the GaUican Churchy by that famous 
edid known by the name of the Proffnatk Sanflitm^ 
which relates^ in a fpecial manner, to ecclefis^cal 
preferments. This ftep, however, did not prevent 
J the Roman Pontifs from profecuting their defigns, 

and Boniface VIII. msdntained, in me moft public 
manner, the fupremc power and authority which he 
as Chrifl's vicegerent had over the Church univerw 
fal. The legates whom he and his fucceilbrs de- 
puted into (Ufferent countries, fpake in the fame 
lordly ftile, executed their commiffion with a pleni- 
tude of defpotifm, difpofed of benefice for money, 
carried on an infamous traffic in relics and indiU- 
gences, excited tumults and faftions, and behaved 
both in an infolent and profligate manner. 

The Roman Pontifs as they grew in (^ulence, 
enlarged their ambitious views, exercifed the moft 
arbitrary government in the Church, and fought 
by all means to fubjeft. the Kings: and Princes of 
the earth to their lordly dominion. Under Inno- 
cent III* and Nicolas III. their revenues greatly in- 
creafed, partly fkim the events of war, and in a 
good meafure alfo from the liberality of Princes and 

Potentates, 
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Potentates, devoted to the See of Rome, from mo- 
tives of fuperftition or policy. Pope Innocent reduced 
the Prcfca of Rome under his authority, who ufed 
to take an oath of allcgiancd^ to the Emperor, and 
made ' himfelf mafter of certain cities and tewito- 
ries, which he pretended had been an original part 
of St Peter's patrimony. Frederic IL confirmed 
to him and his fucceffors the xmmenfe donation of 
the wealthy Matilda, and alfo made a grant of ad- 
ditional lands. 

This afl^ming Pontif difpofed of crowns and 
fceptres both in Afia and Europe. He gave a 
King to the Armenians, and promoted to regal 
rank Primi/laus Duke of Bohemia. He crowned 
with his own hands Peter II. of Arragon, and pu- 
blicly faluted him at Rome with the tide of King, 
becaufe he had rendered his dominions tributary 
to the Church, whilft he fent the enfigns of royalty 
to the Duke of Bulgaria, by an extraordinary 
legate. 

He raHed Otho IV. to the imperial throne, in 
oppofition to Philip Duke of Swabia. Again, he 
thundered out his excommunications againft him, 
as being too refraftory, and placed Frederic IL in 
his room. 

Kmg John of England, was treated by the im- 
perious Pontif in the moft ignominious manner. 
The Englilh monarch had confirmed the eledioii 
of John de Grey to the See of Canterbury, in 
oppofition to Stephen Langton, whom the monks 
there had chofen and received by command of the 
Pope. The King was determined to chaftife their 
infolence, arid to banifli them the kingdom., The 
cxafperated Pontif laid the whole nation under an 
interdiftj fo that a flop was put to divine fervice ; 
all the churches' were Ihut, and none of the facra- 
mcnts were adminiftred except that of baptifm. 

The 
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The interdift* failing to produce the intended eflfed, 
the Prince was excommunicated, and a papal bull 
followed about three years after^ abfolving all fub*" 
jeds from their oath of allegiance to John, and 
commanding all perfons to avoid Inm on pain 
of excommunication. Not fatisfied with all this, 
the tyrannical Pontif aflembled a council of Csurdi'> 
nals and Biihops^ folemnly depofed King John, 
and declared the throne of England vacant. He 
next wrote to Philip Auguftus King of France, 
empowering him to make k conqueft of England, 
and to unite that kingdom forever to his own do* 
minions. The French monarch entered into the 
views of the Roman Pontif which were fo favou* 
Table for him, undertook to execute the fentetice 
pronounced againft John, and made Vaft prepara- 
tions for the invafion of his kingdom. To render 
thefe more effedhial, Innocent publifhed a bull, ex- 
horting all Chriftian' Princes to fecond the efforts 
of the French King, and promifing to fuch who 
embarked in the enterprize, the fame privileges as 
were granted to the Crufaders in Paleftine. The 
Englifli monarch aflcmblcd an army, and put his 
kingdom into a pofture of defence, refolving if 
poffible to repel his audacious enemies. 

In this crifis of affairs, Pandulf, the Pope's le- 
gate arrives at Dover. There he found King John, 
and in the mod artful manner exaggerated the 
grand armaments that were forming againft him, ' 
and perfuaded him that the only metlrad for fecur- 
ing himfelf, was by fubmitting entirely to the Ro- 
man See. John, involved in perplexity, diftruftfiil 
of his nobles, fufpicious of his troops, and doubts 
ful of the event, meanly refigned his very crown 
into the hands of the legate, who kept it for five 
days, and from whom he received it again a» a 
prefent, at fame time fwearirig fealty. to the See of 

Rome 
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Rome a$ a va&l^ and rendering his ddmiiudn^ feu-^ 
datory to it. He became bowid to pay an annual 
tribute of 700 marks for England^ and 300 marks 
for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the Pope's fu- 
premacy j and further cordTented, that if he^ or any 
of his fucceflbrs, (hould fail in the fubmiilion then 
flipulatedy fuch fliould forfeit all title to the Englifh «. 

thrqnei Such the abje& fpirit of the Englifh mo- / 

narch ! Such the unbounded arrogance of the Ro« J 

manPontif! 

Indeed the Popes of Rome carried matters with 
a high ha^d, particularly Nicolas IV^ and Boniface 
VIII9 whole extravagant claims and imperious tran-^ 
{a£tions appear almofl: incredible* They claimed 
and exercifed an abfolute power both in fpirituals 
and temporals, affrighted kingdoms and countries 
with the thunder of their buUs^ with their anathe- 
mas, excommunications, and int^rdi^^s j they fum- 
moned Princes and Sovereigns to their tribunals^ 
depofed Kings and Emperors at pleafure. Thus 
they proved the fcourgcs of mankind, ocdafioned 
numberlefs contefts and perpetual wars, whilft with 
infatiable ambition they fought to fubje£t the whole 
world to their ghoftly empire, and to maintain 
the Papal hierarchy and tyranny. From thefe vio- 
lent meafures fprang^ in a particular manner^ the 
two famous fa^onS) called Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, the firft efpoufing the caufe of the Pontifs, 
and the latter that of the Emperors^ which in- 
volved all the Italian dates in the mod unhappy 
diffentions, and fpread tumult and difcord far and 
near. 

The Popes of Rome ftill continued to keep in 
fight the Crufades in Paleftine, as from thefe Afia- 
tic wars they derived many fine opportunities^ for 
augmenting their opulence and authority* They 
and their legates endeavoured every where to 

C c found 
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found the charge, and to rcwe the languifliing 
zeal of the European Princes in this religious 
caufe. At length a confidehtble number of the 
French nobility, entered / into an alliance with the 
republic of Venice, who raifed their refpcftive 
forces, and fet fail for the eaft. Howewr^ inftead 
of ftecring their courfe diredly for the Holy Land, 
they proceeded to Conftantinojde, and took that 
city by ftorm in the year 1203. 

They at firft rettored Ifaac Angelus to the im- 
perial throne, and after that he and his fon Alexius 
were put to death by Alexius Ducas, the Cru- 
faders made themfelves mafters a fecond time of 
the imperial city, and created Baldwin Count of 
Flanders, Emperor of the Greeks. They on the 
contrary, elefted Theodore Lafcaris of their owil 
nation, in oppoiition to the Latin Emperor : And 
from this period two Emperors ruled in the Gre* 
cian ftate, till the year 1261. 

Another religious expedition was undertaken 
under the Pontificate of .Honorius III. by the con- 
federate forces of Italy and Germany. Andrew, 
King of Hungary, Leopold, Duke of Auflria, 
Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, and various other Princes 
put themfdves at the head of this enterprize. 

In the year 1220 they became mafters of Da- 
mietta, one of the ftrongeft cities in Egypt, and 
were fluflied with fanguine hopes of further fuc- 
cefs. But thefe were foon Uafted by the deftruc- 
tion of their fleet, the want of jMrovifions, and the 
lofs of their late conqueft. 

Another grand armament was formed, which 
drew the attention of Europe, that was to be under 
the command of the Empei-or Frederic 11. Mo- 
tives of intereft as well as principles of fuperftition 
concurred to animate his zeal and invigorate his 
meafures. He had married lohmda daughter of 

'the 
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the Count of Bricnne, King of Jerufalem, and by 
his alliance that kingdom was to devolve to him. 
' Hovifever, fo it was that various circumftances 
poftpcMied the Emperor^s expedition for a confi- 
derable fpace *of time. Gregory IX. .was fo in- 
cenfed at the long delay, that in an haughty hu- 
mour he excommunicated him. The |lmperor at 
laft fet forward for Paleftine jn the year 1228 ; 
and thereupon the infidious and perfidious Pontif 
made war againft him in Apulia, and ufed his ut- 
moft endeavours to arm the European Princes 
againft him« 

Frederic, inftead of pufliing the war with vi- 
gour, ccHiduded a treaty of peace with the Sultan 
of Egypt in the year 1229. Among other articles, 
he ftipulated, that he fliould be put in pofrciTion 
of the city and kingdom of Jerufalem. Accord*- 
ingly he made a triumphant entry into the holy 
city, and with his o\jlm hands placed the crown 
upon his head, amidft the. acclamations of the vic- 
torious Chriftians* Afterwards, he returned im- 
mediately into Europe, to check the progrefs of 
the ambitious Pontif, and to .quell the commotions 
which he had excited in his abfi^nce. In this he 
likewife proved fuccefsfuL He defeated the Papal 
army, recovered the places he had loft in Italy and 
Sicily, made peace with the Pope, and obtained 
from him an open and folemn abfolution. 

Various other expeditions were fet on foot, 
ftom time to time, againft the Mahometan infidels. • 

In the year 1239, Theobald VI. Count of Cham- 
pagne and King of Navarre^ along with feveral 
French and German Princes, fet out for Paleftine. 

The year following, Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
and brother to Henry III. King of England, hke- 
wife embarked. But their fucceffcs did not an- 
fwer expedations, a confiderable body of ChVi- 

ftians 
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. iftians were defeated at Gaza, the Emperor's am- 
baffadors confirmed the treaty their mailer had 
made, on all which accounts a truce was con- 
cluded on the beft conditions thc^ circumfiances 
of affairs could procure, 

Notwithflanding the daily decline of the Chri- 
ftian inftrefts in the caft, yet this did not dif. 
courage Lewis IX. King of France, frwm attempt- 
■ Jng to recover them. Accordingly, in the year 
1 248, he embarked with a formidable army for 
Egypt, propofing to penetrate from thence into 
Syria and Paleftme. Damietta, the firft city in 
Egypt, fubmitted to his vtdorious arms, and he 
obtained many adrantagcg at firft, which feemed 
to promife well. But the fcene was foon re- 
vcrfed ; the horrors of pcftilencc and femine over- 
Ipread the royal army, the King's brother the 
Earl of Artois, a valiant commander, was llain in 
an engagement ; and within a few days after, the 
French Monarch, two other brothers, and the 
grcateft part of the army, were made prifoners of 
war, in a bloody battle that had been fought with 
Angular valour and obftinacy. An immenfe ran- 
fom was paid for the French Monarch, of 500,000 
livres, which, at thjs time, would amount to about - 
L. 190,006 Sterling. Upon this, the King re- 
turned to France in the year 1254, with a handful 
of troops ; and of 2800 itluflrious Knights who 
accompanied him into Paleftbie, there now re- 
mained only one hundred. 

Lewis was a Prince of invincible fortitude and 
""■^nanimity, whom no itiisfortunes could dcprefb, 
was extremely religious according to the tafte 
the times, and zealous to a high degree for the 
indion of infidels. He therefore embarked in 
thcr expedition, carried with him a numerous 
ly, and was attended with a Iblendid retinue of 
Nobles. 
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Nobles* He fet fail for Africa with an intention of 
firft converting the Mahometans in that part of the ' 
world, and of enriching himfelf by his conquefts 
there, that fo he might profccute the war in Afia 
with more vigour and fuccefs. Upon his arrival 
on the African coaft, he gained feveral advantages, 
which appeared to prognofticate future viftories, as 
I to which, however, he was fatally difappointed. A 
peftilential difeafe broke out in his fleet and army, 
deftroyed the greateft part of both, and at laft cut 
oflFthe unfortunate monarch in the year 1270. He 
was the laft of the European Princes that engaged 
in thefe fecred expeditions. Their eyes were at. 
1^ opened to fee the romantic folly and improprie- 
ty of them ; they began to refleft on the vaft ex- 
pence and complicated diflSculties which attended 
them, and on that endlefs train of calamities which 
they had occafioned. Diflcntions and jealoufies 
continually reigned in the Chriftian armies : The 
profligate and cruel conduft of many who pretend- 
ed to be the champions of the Crofs, exafperated 
the Infidels, and fome fignal fucceflfes which thefe 
had obtained, and many other circumftances, made 
the Latin empire vifibly decline in the eaft. The 
Roman Pontifs employed their utmoft Ikill and in- 
fluence to fupport their tottering intereft j but this 
was entirely overthrown in the year. 1291, after an 
immenfe profufion of blood and treafure, during 
the courfe of two centuries ; and from that period 
to the prefent time, Chriftian Powers and Princes 
have had no footing in Pale/tine. 

Almoft all the monaftic orders in the church of 
Rome had degenerated from their original infK- 
tution ; and, inftead of difplaying in their lives and 
manners that fandity and contempt of the world to 
which they were led by their profefl[ion, or that 
might have been expeded from it, they exhibited 

to 
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to public view the moft oflFenfive exam|des pf vice 
and licentiouihds. The many heretical fe&s which 
fyrzng up, avsdled themfelves of this fhameful be- 
haviour, aSeded the greateft aufterity and mortifi- 
cation, became thereby extremely popular, and 
drew after them a vafl number or followers. In 
order to obftru£): their prc^refs, and to recover the 
finking credit of the monaftic ftatc, it was judged 
prc^r, by the ecclefiaftical rulers in this: centurv, 
to encourage certain religious focieties, who might 
by the ftridnefs of their difcipline, and the re« 
gularity of their condud attrad the veneration 
of mankind, create confidence, and be of real 
fer^ice in fiq^rting the Papal dominion. The 
Mendicant or B^ging Friars, fiirpafied all the reft 
in the purity of meir morals, and in the fandimo- 
nious appearance which they aflumed. According 
to the tenor of their inftitudon, they were to have 
Ho fixed revenues or pofleilions, and to depend oa 
the voluntary alms and oblations of the people. 
The Roman. Pontifs, with a view to render them 
perfedly fubfervient to their interefts, and the pro- 
per tools and engines of policy, placed all fuch wha 
took on them a vow of poverty, under their own 
peculiar protedion, and ccmferred upon them a 
multiplicity of favours and privileges. When this 
was oUerved, their number grew to an enormous 
degree, fwarms of them fprang up through all the 
provinces in Europe, fo that they became an into- 
lerable burden both to Church and State. 

Upon this, Gregory X. aflembled a general coun- 
cil at Lyons, in the year 1272, reduced the extra- 
vagant multitude of Mendicai\ts to four focieties> 
denominated Franfifcans, Dominicans, the Carme- 
lites, and Hermits of St Augiftin. 

Thefe four orders had the liberty of travelling 
whcrefi>ever they pleafed, of converfing with people 
of every rank, and of inflru£ting the youth. By 

their 
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their fandimonious looks and demure deportment, 
they gauned greatly upon the multitude, who be- 
held them with unufual reiped, and in procds of 
time they rofe to a high degree of importance. 
The Roman Pontifs repofed iingular truft and con- 
fidence in them, and employed them in matters of 
the highdl moment, not only of a fjnritual but po- 
htical nature. 

But the Dominicans and Francifcans outflione 
their other brethren to a high degree, and render- 
ed themfelves famous in the world. Thefe two 
fraternities did not confine themfelves within the 
duties of their facred profeflion. Some of them 
taught in univerfities, and had the opportunity of 
moulding the principles and difpofitions of the rifing 
generation to an entire devotednefs to the See of 
Rome. Others were promoted to the firfl flations 
in the Church ; and many were advanced to civil 
preferments, entrufled with the fecrets of the court 
and cabinet, with levying taxes, forming alliances, 
and concluding of treaties. 

During the courfe of near three centuries, they 
governed church and flate with a commanding 
ftvay, and were, before the Reformation, what the 
Jefuits have been fmce that happy sera, the great 
props and pillars of the Papal Hierarchy, the foul 
and fpring of the moft important meafures, and the 
capital dire&ors of almoft every religious or ppliti* 
cal movement. 

In whatever capacity they aded, they emblazon- 
ed the majefty and maintained the prerogatives of 
the Pontifs, were thoroughly devoted to the intc- 
refls of the See of Rome, moft induflrious to ad- 
vance her grandeur and opulence, and from thence 
they derived reciprocal fupport and influence. 
; In order to indemnify them for their Toluntary 
humility, the Roman Pontifs lairifhed upon thefe or- 
ders 
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dcrs many marks of diftinguiflied regard, and parti^ 
cularly the privilege of hearing confefEon, and di- 
fpenfing abfolutipn, without licence from the Bi-» 
Ihop, as alfo of granting indulgences^ which proved 
an inexhauftible fource of opulence^ This partial 
procedure was a manifeft encroachment upon the 
ancient difcipline of the Church, fcrved to excite 
envy among the other ccclefiaftical orders, and oc«* 
cafioned warm difputes between the Epifcopal and 
Mendicant bodies* 

Thcfe jarrings and diflentions grew fo violent, as» 
fometinies to produce dreadful diforders and tu« 
mults in many countries, and even in Rome itfdf, 
under the eye of the Pontif. 

The Dominicans and Francifcatis^ dated with 
their profperity, behaved with great arrogance up- 
on many occaiions, and treated other orders in the 
Church with fupercilious contempt. They boldly 
pretended to infpir ation itfelf, aflerled that they 
alone knew the true method of falvati(!m, vaunted 
of the fuperior efficacy of their indulgences, and of 
their tranfcendent interefl in the court of heaven. 

They at length arrived to fuch a height of am* 
bition, as to claim powers and privileges mconfiibsnt 
with all fubordination, and that (truck at the fu<^ 
preme jurifdiftion of the Pontifs themfelves^ They 
afterwards fell into violent contefts with one ano- 
ther, each. order claiming the precedency, and that 
with mutual inveftive and animofity. To crown 
all, the Francifcans fplit into various faftions among 
themfelves concerning the rules of their order, and 
certain points of religion, which kindled a flame 
and fpread difturbances, which proved highly pre- 
judicij^l to the repofe and fecurity of the Romiih 
church *. 

Among 

* Dr Mofhcim's Ecclct Hift; vol. IIL p. 6a. &c. 
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Aoxing thte fishoel-divines of this century, the 
Dominican and Francifcan Monks held the moil 
confiderable plaice ; and they, by their jargon and 
Ittbtihy, their ni^s^yfital diflin£tions, and endleis 
iquibbling, (bed darknefs and intricacy over the id^^ 
cred truths of religion, and difguifed its native fim« 
Islicity. The Latin Pontifs were far from being of- 
fended at this } rtsfcy, they were well pleafed to fee the 
knukitttde kept in ignerasic^, fo that they might en^ 
joy the fairer opportunity for augmenting their 
power, and for fupporting theiif fyftem of fuperfti- 
iion. It is thetefore the lefs furprizing to find fa- 
natical and ridiculous feds fpringing up, that plain- 
ly indicate the fiJfe tafte of religion which prevail- 
ed in thofe Unhappy times^ and which fhew wh^it 
Sights of frenzy men can reach, when actuated 
by the force of Entbufiaim^ ai)d a blind 2eal for mi^, 
ilaken devotion* 

* I might mention that whimfical fefl: called Whip^ 
pers, dt Flagclkntes, who appeared in Italy A. £)• 
1260) ajnd who foon nmltiplied in many other coun^^ 
tries of Europe, They thought the only method 
t>[ appeafing the Deity Vas, by committing ads of 
Knruelty upon themfelves. They therefore ran from 
one place to another like.adiftraded multitude, both 
through cities and dd&rts,: with whips and fcourges 
in their hands, liaihing their naked bodies with iul- 
ien feverityi Yet this wild behaviour was conftru* 
ed into .Chriftian mortification and fandity, and 
l^as beheld with a ftupid admiration by the gazing, 
and undifcerning populace. 

Another enthufiaftical tribe Were diftinguiflied 
by the title of Brethren and Sijiers of the free Spirits 
They fpread through Italy^ France and Germany, 
and feduced multitudes of both fcxes, by the pre- 
tended refinement of their notions and manners. 
They were called Beghards by the Germans and 

D d Fl(e;milh, 
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Flcmifli, and in France tlicy got the appellation of 
Beghines and Turlupins. They adopted a high, 
fentaftical fyftem of myftic theology, conjoined 
with falfe principles of Pantheiftical philofophy. 
They maintained that the foul of man was a red 
portion or particle of Deity, poflcffing divine per- 
fedions, and equal to the Son of God himfelf. 
They boaftcd of a peculiar liberty which they had 
obtained through the S^Hrit, and of a total exemp-* 
tion from the obligations of the law. They con- 
demned all kind of labour and induftry,as what re- 
tarded the heaven-born mind in its progrefs to- 
wjards perfeftion. They inculcated an entire ab- 
ftraftion from the world, and a continued contem- 
plation, till the foul was abforbed in the bofom of 
divinity. They forbid the ufe of all external ordi- 
nances in religion, held nodumal aflemblies remote 
from public view, and behaved \(dthout regard to 
the decency and order of common life. Both ns^en 
and women cloathed themfelves in a fingular and 
whimfical manner, and begged their bread from 
houfe to houfe, ihouting and ihrieking in a barba- 
rous tone, with an air and afped of fuperftitious 
delirium. Both Emperors and Popes thought pro- 
per to interpofe their authority, for fupprefling fo 
pernicious a fociety ; and many were committed to 
the flames by the court of Inquifitors *. 

Various other heretical fefts appeared during this 
century, which oppoCtd the received fyftem of reli- 
gion, and indeed the evident do&rines of the gof- 
pel, and advanced notions of a dangerous tendency^ 

Befides 

* Thofe who dcfire a further account of the Beghar<Ii, 
which I have touched but tranfiently, may receive it in an 
ample manner from Dr Mofheim, and his judicious and ele- 
gant Tranflator Dr Maclain, vol. IIL p. 122. 12;. &c o^afVt> 
Edition^ to whoTe reprefenutions of hUlorical faSts I pay great 
regard. 
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Befides other methods taken to difcountenance 
eictirpate them, a council qf Bifhops was fole 
aflembled at Paris, to deliberate upon the growmg 
evil ; and they, confidering the philofophy of Ari- 
ftotle as the fountain or occafion of this inundation 
of hercfy, thought fit to prohibit the reading the 
books wrote by that Grecian fage, and all prelec- 
ting upon them in public or private. 

Innocent III. was extremely intent on promoting 
Papal power and fuperflition, and on eftablifhing 
fuch articles of faith, fuch modes of difcipline, and 
fuch kind of rites and ceremonies as were dalcula- 
ted to advance the credit of the Clergy, and the 
grandeur and opulence of the Church. 

He prefcribed by law, and placed among duties 
of indifpenfable obligation that of Auricular Con- 
feifion. By this a man is bound not merely to 
make a general acknowledgment of his faults to a 
Prieft, but to. enumerate all his fins in a particular 
detail* Thus do the father^:onfeflbrs gain a vifto- 
rious afcehdancy over the confcience and honour of 
mankind, fcrew thcmfelves into the hiftory of fa- 
milies, and obtain a maftery and influence on fome 
occafions irrefiftible. 

This Pope alfo got the ftrange doftrine of Tran- 
fubftantiation eilabliihed by law, in all its extent of 
abfurdity. It was no longer left to the option of 
any worfhij^er to underftand or explain the prc- 
fence of Chrift in the Eucfaiarifi:, as he himfelf was 
difpofcd, but his real prefencc, and the converfidn 
of the facred elements' into the body and blood of 
the Lord, was univerfally impofed as an article of 
faith ; as i£ a trial of flcill was to be made, to fee 
how far the credulity and ftupidity of mankind 
would go. To make it pafs more eafily among the 
deluded multitude, the celebration of Mafs was ac- 
companied with great pomp and magnificence, and 
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a train of myfterions ceremonies. That apartment 
of Church, in which was lodged the confecratcd, 
or rather the deified bread, was decorated with all 
imaginable fplendor : It was exhibited with all the 
filence and folemnity of devotion ; all muft kneel 
in lowly adoration before It^ It was carried through 
the ftreets in triumphant proceffion, under a rich 
canopy of ftate^ fupported by Priefts in their facer- 
dotal teftments, attended with illuminations, ring-, 
ing of bells, and chanting of anthems. And even 
an annual feftival was inftituted ih honour of the 
holy facramcnt, with a view to certify and aggran- 
dize the doftrine of the real and corporeal prefencte 
ofChrift. 

Indeed fuperftitious rites and ceremonies of cvct 
ty kind were multiplied without bounds, as if the 
whoje of religion confided in external Ihow and pat 
rade. This was carried to fuch a pitch of frenzy, 
that in a theatrical manner, and chiefly at the ob- 
fervation of religious feftivals, the miraculous dif-. 
pdnfations of providence, and certain events in the 
Chriftian hiftory, were reprefented on a ftage. 
Such tragic-comical fpcSacles could not but de-. 
grade the dignity of religion j and however fuitable 
they miglit be to the vitiated tafte of the times, 
they muft appear to a ferious unprejudiced mind, a 
licentious proftitution of facred myfleries. 

Boniface VIIL was the firft who inftituted the fa-, 
mous year of Jubilee at Rome A. D. 1299. It is 
celebrated with the higheft grandeur and magnifi^, 
cence, indulgences arc then liberally difpenfed, and 
a plenary pardon of fin is granted to thofe who 
make confefEon of their offences, and who vifit as 
penitent pilgrims, the holy churches of St Peter and 
St Paul at Rome. 

Thefe jubilees were to be obferved every hun- 
dredth year, but when the Roman Pontifs found, 

from 
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from agreeable experience, that they greatly aug* 
riicnted the dignity amd revenues of the Cbiiroh, 
and ^t they drew an amazing multitade of people 
tothefeatof Papal po\aer and fuperftition, from 
which various advantages might be derived, they 
fliortened the ^period, and ordained the fame to be 
celebrated every fiftieth year, and afterwards once 
every twenty^five years. 

Some have traced them as an evident imitation 
of thC'hmomJeculur games *, that had been ibiem- 
nized in Pag4n Rome, vnxh fuch remarkable pomp 
and pageantry. But indeed a vaft many more of 
the Romifli rites and obfervances, are manifeftly 
borrowed from the fuperftitious tenets and ufages 
of Heathenifm, to the difcredit of Chriftianity, 
whofe genuine luftre and fublhnity are thereby tar-» 
nifhed and debafed. 

In the fourteenth century, various and vigorpua 
attempts were made by the Roman Pontifs to rie- 
new the Crufade againft the Saracens and Turks in 
Palcftine. AH the arts of perfuafion were employ- 
ed to engage the European Princes to embark 
a-freih in this holy war, for the honour of their re- 
ligion, and for the extirpation of Mahometan Infi^ 
dels who oppofed it. Immenfe fums were railed 
with this view, indulgences plentifully diftributed, 
ample promifes made, a fleet was equipt by the 
Pope, John XXII. in the year 1309, an army was 
raifed by Philip de Valols, King of France, in the 
year 1330, and a formidatble one afltmbled A.D. 
1363 by John the French Monarch, who was to 
command it in perfon. Yet notwithftanding all 
thefe grand preparations, various unfavourable 
events interveened to prevent execution, and all 
the projefts for a religious expedition proved abor- 
tive and died away, 

. In 
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Tbat Pbpe was a man of an iarpogant, aflumiiig^ 
asid eaterprizing fpirit, and aimed at s^^luteddt^ 
pottTm both* in Chupeb and l^te; T6 (hew his au^ 
thority both in ipirituals and temporals, he ufed to 
make his appearailce upon piibtic occafibns, fomc'^ 
times in his Pontifical habit, at bther times iii Im-^ 
penal robes, and took this for his tiiotto, Ecce DUd 
GladiU The French Monarch was high-fpirited^ 
firm, Aitd 'intrepid, artd endeavoured to convince 
the Princes^ of Europe that it was not impoffible t6 
give fome eheck to the arpi«ng>4«%ns of the See 
of RdtttCi 

Bonifacfc was highly diflfetidfied ^ith th^ alltatncct 
which Philip 4iad' concluded with the EmjJeror, and 
ufed every iirtificc to get it diffotVed; Me aUb die*i 
inandcd that th6 Earl of Flattdih and his children^ 
who had rendered themfelves obnoxious to his. Ho- 
lindfs^ (hoiild be delivered into his hands* Allppo* 
poikions with reipefb t6 both thefe pcnnts were^ 
however, pi^rfSeftly difrdgarded by the French Kingw 
•He likewifc acctifed and impiftmed the- Bifllop of 
Pamiers, a creature ^nd tool of the Pope, as guilty 
«f monopolies, and exciting fcciitidn. The Roman 
Pontif was hereupon much ex^fpcrlted, and wrote 
letters to Philip in the moft infolent ftrain, affer^g 
in the bold^ manner, fupreme d€>mmi(in over an 
Princes and people- He publiftifed a buU, declaring 
that Ghrift had gi^anted an unlimited power to his 
•Church, that all martkind were fiibjefted to the Bk 
fhops of Rome; and that fiich- who denied* thii 
were to be reputed Heretics, and incapable of fal* 
Vatiott; In d brief addreffed • to the King, ht faySf 
'** We would have your Majeftyto know, that you 
** are fubjed to us in all things bcith fpiritual and 
** temporal." 

The French Monarch ordered thefe bulls and 
briefs to be burnt, and affembled the ftatds of his 

realm. 
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realm, who protefted againft the Pope's pretenfions 
in civil matters. They likewife drew up an an- 
swer to BonUace in terms of high contempt, and 
exprefled thus : " Philip, by the grace of God, 
** King of the Franks, to Bonifacey who fcts up for 
** Sovereign Pontif, little or no health. Be it known 
** to your Great Extravagance, that we are not 
** fubjoft to any perfon whatfoever, as to what re- 
^^ gards temponds ; and that collation to ecclefiaf* 
^* tical benefices belong to us by royal right.'* 

Philip alfo ordered William de Nogcret, a noted 
lawyer, to draw out a charge againft the Pope for a 
great many crimes, particularly Herefy and Simo- 
ny, and demanded that a general Council ihould be 
conveened in order to depofe him from the Ponti- 
ficate. Boniface, on the other hand, thundered 
out a bull of excommunication againft the King and 
all his adherents. 

In mean time, Nogeret was detached into Italy, 
to kindle a fedition, to feize on the Pepe's perfon, 
and to convey him to Lyons, where Philip propofed 
to aflemble a Council. This famous and adive 
lawyer, formed an alliance with the powerful houfe 
of the Colonnasy then at enmity with his Holinefs, le- 
vied an army, and made Boniface prifoner. He 
treated him with the higheft indignity, and vented 
his rage to fuch a degree, as to give him a blow 
with an iron gauntlet. The inhabitants of Anagnij 
moved by pity and fuperftition, refcued the unfor- 
tunate Pontif, and conduced him to Rome, where 
he foon ended his days, overwhelmed with grief 
and indignation. 

His fucceflbr, Benedict XI. repealed the fentence 
of excommunication which ftood againft the King, 
but could not be perfuaded to abfolve Nogcret. 
But upon his death, Philip formed a fcheme for 
promoting a French Prelate to the Pontificate, in 

E e whom 
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whom he might repofe tti\\rt tonfikknce^ Accord* 
mgly Bertrand de Got^ AtcWfhop of Sourdeaux^ 
was dcftcd to ihe Sec of Rome A D* i ^bgy mAhA 
aflfumed the name of Qemcnt Y. 

This was an important vidory ob^incd by the 
French King, which he improved to great adran^ 
tage. Through his intrigue and peifaa^km^ he 
prevailed on Clement to tetliak in France^ arid M 
remove the Papal refidence from Rome to Avig^- 
non, where it continued for 70 years, irditch the 
Italians call^ by way of fneer, the Babyiomii oip- 
tivity. 

TTiis event proved extremely prejtkiidal to the 
intereft of the Romifli chtrch^ The 6^ic Popes 
were not beheld with the fame veneration as thxA 
of Rome. Durmg their diftance from the prqjct 
feat of government, innumerable fadions jjpran^ up 
which oppofed their authority ; the Oibdlines^ thdr 
old inveterate foes, gathered ftrenglh^ tumults ind 
civil wars prevailed in Rome and Itsdy. The terri- 
tories, which conftituted St Peter's patrimooy, v^erc 
ravaged, the decrees and bulls df the Holy Fathei' 
were treated with irreverence both by woni and 
writing, and a fpirit of oppofition began to ifaew it^ 
felf from this date, in many parts of Europe. Be^ 
fides, the French Pontifs, xeceiving very finall rc«- 
venues from their dominions in Italy, had tccourfe 
to many expedients of an oppreffive nMure, in or- 
der to fupply the Apoft<^i<: treaTury. The iale of 
indulgences and of benefices was increafed, new 
taxes and tributes w^re devifed, referves^ pro^om^ 
and expedativesj as they were termed, and other 
avaricious impofitions, were multijJied, w4nch cre- 
ated general di%uft, and alienated the minds of 
many from the church of Rome. 

It was Gregory II. who took the refolution of 
quelling, if poffiUe, the difbrders zsRii tumults which 

raged 
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rtgcd in Rome and Italy, and of recovering the ci- 
ties and provinces which had b^en taken from the ' 
Rx)nianScG. With this view he tramfcrred the Pon- 
jtifical feat from Avignon to Ronic A* D* 1376. He 
found matteiB in very great confufion, did not 
dcapc many perfonal infult3f and remarked with re- 
gret the low ebb to which Papal Majefty was redu- 
ced. But amidft ichemcs of reftoration at Rome, 
and fbme; inclinations of returning to France, he 
was carried off by death in the year 1378. • 

Hereij^>Qa the College of Cardinals aflcmbled in 
order to chufe a fucecffor. The people of Ronie, 
afiraid leaft a Frenchman ihould be advanced to the 
E^pal dignity, and folUcitous to have a Roman or 
Italian preferred, rde in a tumultuous manner, fur- 
rounded the Conclave, cried out with one; voice, 
M^mano lo vokm§ Papa; and threatned to break 
open the doors, and cut the Cardinals to pieces, 
except they gratified their demands. Alarmed at 
fuch an uproar, and fufpicious of confequcnces, the 
deftors promoted to the Popedom Bariolenito Preg* 
nano^ Archbilhop of Bari^ and a native of Naples, 
who took the name of Urban VI. 

No fooner was he inverted with his new title and 
dignity, than he behaved fo impolitically, and with 
fuch infufforable pride, as to create general diflike, 
cfpecially among the leading Card'mals, They 
therefore retired to Fondi, and thought proper to 
declare the former eledion null as matter of force, 
and r^fed to the Pontificate Robert Count of Ge- 
neva, who aflumed the defignation of Clement VIL 
Thus Chriftendom behdd two Popes at one time, 
each claiming fovereignty and Supremacy ; and 
which was the true one, became a queftion of much 
controverfy and dubiety. 

Urban continued at Rome, but the caftle of 
St Angelo held out for Clement, The Romans 

however 
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however laid fiege to it, after fomc time made 
themfelves mafters of the fame, and then demo* 
lifhed it. Clement refided at Avignon, and hii 
caufe was efpoufed m France, Spain, Scotland; 
Lorrain, Savoy, Sicily and' Naples. On the otl^r 
hand, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Pruf* 
fia, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, acknowledged 
the authority of Urban, as alfo moft of the cities 
in Tufcany and Lombardy. In England, the de- 
puties fent by the two Compcftitors were heard in 
Parliament, and thereupon the eleftion and right 
of Urban were folemnly recognized. 

Thus the union of tne Latin church under one 
fupreme head, was diffolved by this great weftcrii 
ichifm. Violent animofities, factions, tumults and 
wars fprang from hence, which embroiled Europe 
for half a century, and occafioned great diftrefs 
and calamity. The interefts of real religion were 
neglefted, amidft the jarring of parties, and the 
claims of ambition. The Clergy, inflamed with 
political refentments, divided in opinion, ' and car- 
neftly contending about the rightful Vicar of Chrift, 
forgot all zeal for his Religion, and fank into 
deeper corruption. And the people faw, with afto- 
nifhment and with all the pangs of fuperftitious 
hefitation and uncertainty, their ghoftly rulers, from 
whom they were taught to look for falvation, mi- 
ferably divided among themfelves, and- thundering 
out anathemas againft one another, whilft two or 
tlvee different Popes at one time claimed obe<- 
dience. 

Neverthelefs, even from thefe fcenes of confu- 
fion, fome good confequences aiofe, which, in the 
final iifue, proved propitious both to civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

The grandeur and authority of the Roman Pon- 
tifs underwent a dark eclipfe, a fpirit of enquiry 

and 
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and oppofition was awakened. Princes and Poten- 
tates became judges and umpires to decide the 
rights of Papacy, and peo{de were led to * defpife 
the pretences of religion in thofe who only con- 
tended for earthly dominion, and to imagine that 
the Church of Chrift might make a ihift to fubfift 
by itfclf, under the care of Providence, without 
the lordly Iway and fupremacy of a vifible Head. 

Urban died in the year 1389, and Clement in 
the year 1394, but neither of thefe events put a 
period to the partition of the Pontificate. The 
Italian Cardinals who were attached to the firft, 
ele&ed a Neapolitan to the See of Rome, called 
Boniface IX ; whilft the French Cardinals ad* 
vanced a Spaniard to the Pontificate, known by 
the name of Benedift XIII. Various attempts 
were made for reconciling differences, and putting 
an end to fo formidable a fcbifm, which threat ned 
deftrudion to. the Church. Emperors, Princes, 
and Prelates united their councils, and projeded 
various fchemes with this falutary and pacific view. 

The method of Ceffion was generally judged 
the mod plaufible ; but each Pontif pbftinately re- 
fufed to refign the Papal chair, and all meafures of 
accommodation proved abortive,, which produced 
many difagreeablc effeds. The Gallican church 
thereupon held a Council at Paris in the year 1397, 
and renounced all fubjeftion to both Popes, which 
withdrawment was approved by the King, and 
pubUfhed throughout France. 

It wjis about the year 1360, that JohnWicklr^^ 
Reftor of Lutterworth, and Profeffor of Divinity 
at Oxford, rendered himfelf famous, and filled not 
only England, but almoft all Europe with his doc- 
trine. He yras a Doftor of great parts and pene- 
tration, and could not but openly condemn, both 
in preaching wd writing, the tyranny and fuper<- 
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fBtion of the Church of Rome* He oppofed with 
great zeal the errors of Traftfubftsyatiatioo, the 
iidoration of the Hoft, the Sevea Sacraments, 
Prayers for the dead, a , ftate of Purgatory, the 
Worihip of faints and images, and all the ptincifml 
cowuptions and fupcrftitions of the times. He ixi^ 
veighcd bitterly againft the vicious lives of the 
Monks and Clergy, and was a great enemy to aU 
the Mendicant Friars. In the warmeft manner he 
recommended to the laity the pcrufel and ftudy of 
the Holy Scriptures, and tranflated them into the 
JEngliih language. 

Great numbers of people embraced his opinions, 
he was powerfully fupported by pcrfons of emineitt 
diftinction ; the univerfity of Oxford patronized 
him^ and his books were read in their public 
fchools and colleges, till they were condemned and 
|>rohibited by the Council of Conflance in the neitt 
century. 

Yet did not he himfelf efcape profecution and 
trouble. A council was held at London, J^D. 
1 377, to which he was fummoned by Simon Sud' 
bury Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Wickliff went there, accompanied with the 
Duke of Lancafter, who at that time had the 
greateft fhare in the government of the kingdom. 
He happily efcaped the danger that threatned him, 
defended himfelf, and vras abfolved. 

But another procefs was revived againft him in 
the year 1385. Two Councils were conveened at 
London and Oxford, and there he did not meet 
with fo favourable a fate. The opinions which he 
taught were condemned as heretical . and errone;- 
ous, yet he himfelf retired fafely to Lutterworth, 
^md died in peace, A 2). 1387. 

But his doSrincs did not die with him ; — ^hc 
left many followers, imd tbefc multiplied to a great 

degree. 



degree, both at home and abroad, who i^ttc ne^ 
markable for their zeal and fidelity, many of whom 
Wftnefled a good confeffion even unto death. 

They went by the name of WickHffites, and 
fometime^ of Lollards, by way ai profane cott-i 
tempt, alluding to the German etymology of that 
Word, \diich denotes a petfon who is continually 
praiii^g God, or iinging hymns to his hoi^an 
Otheirs would derive this appellation frotn one 
Walter Lollard who preached in Germany about 
die year 1 3 1 5 againft the authority of the Pope» 
the Interceflion of faints, the Mafs, extreme Unc*. 
tion, as well as againft other ceremonies and fuper^^ 
ftitiofis of the Church of Rome, and who was 
burned alive at Cohgn, A.D. 1322 *. 

It is acknowledged by tliofe who ate wdl verfed 
In the hiftory bf thefe times, that fcicnce suad learn *- 
ing in general, as aifo the knowledge of real reii^ 
gi<m, were reduced to a low ^b« Scholaftic theOi* 
logy and myfticiftti Were predominant in their rc^ 
fpedUve extremes. Logical do&ors or philofophi- 
cal divines^ ftood in array againft thofe of the Bp- 
blkai Party, and both were continually engaged m 
a fcries of mutual controveify. 

Many, both of the Greeks and Latins, gave int4) 
Afijlotelian notions, and followed the rules of the 
Peripatetics in expounding the doftrines of Rdii^ 
gion. They wrefted the Sacred Writings, in order 
to iacc6mmodate them to their own meaning, and 
doathed them with a myfterious, abftraft air, re- 
mote from vulgar views. They delighted in ab-. 
ftfufc and metaphyfical argumentation, which fre- 
•quently degenerated into fophiftry, and prefump- 

tuoufly 
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tuoiifly brought Divine Revelation to the teft and 
tribunal of human philofophy. The Dominicans 
and Francifcans were forward in this lift, took 
-eat freedom in all their difputations, explained 
rripture with a boundlefs latitude, and thereupon 
often ran into foolifh and dangerous opinions. 
Thcfe philofophical theologifts likewife difagreed 
among themfelves, which gave rife to two famous 
fefts, the Scotijis and Thomifts, which fubfift to 
this day, the one named from John Duns Scotus 
an Englifhman, and of the Francifcan order ; the 
other from Thomas Acquinas, whofe tenets were 
warmly efpoufed by the Dominicans. There arc 
many different points about which they contend, 
but in a more peculiar manner, concerning the 
nature and extent of the Divine operation upon 
the human mind, the will of man, the meafure of 
fupernatural grace that is neceffary to falvation, 
the unity or perfonal identity of man, and the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 

The Myftics, whilft they difcarded human wif- 
dom and philofophy, were fometimes difrefpedful 
to Scripture itfelf, and feemed to fubftitute in room 
of the written Word, miraculous impulfes of the 
Spirit, Platonic notions and extatic tranfports* Yet 
there were fome among them of eminent piety and 
of more moderation, who excelled in BiUical 
learning, and drew from the facred Writings, as a 
pure perennial fountain, all their fublime fenti* 
ments of devotion and virtue. Others again, who 
were difowned by this more rational party, ran 
into all the frenzy of .fenaticifm, indulged to en- 
thuiiaftic flights and viOons, and rambled from 
place to place with gloomy looks and macerated 
bodies, and retailed opinions inconiiftent with Cbri« 
ftianity or humanity. 

A-kin 
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A-kin to thefe were the Quietifts, a fed which 
very much infefted the Greek church. Thefe en* 
joined a total abfti^aftioh from the World, an in- 
tenfe courfe of contemplation, and boafted of a 
Divine illumination, which, in an extraordinary 
manner, diffufed ferenity and joy through the foul. 
They, in order to obtain thts, were accuftomed to 
fit in folitude, ftcady and pcnfive, with their eyes 
fixed immoVeably on fome particular objed. There- 
upon they pretended that an internal radiant light 
beamed upon them, which they called the Glory 
of God, and the fplendor with which Chrift fhone 
forth, at his transfiguration upon the Mount. 

Very diflferent from this Jiill and contemplative 
fed, was that of the Dancers, which arofe in the 
year 1373 at Aix-la-Chapelle, and which front 
thence was diifeminated through many places in 
Flanders. 

Both fexes among them Were fo ridiculous, as 
to imagine dancing a part of devotion, or as pre- 
paratory to it. And in this exercife they con- 
tinued fo long, and with fuch violent agitatioil, till, 
quite cxhaufted and breathlefs, they droped into a 
feinting fit. During this iilterval, they were fa- 
voured, as they faid, with extraordinary vifiotis. 

Such the meannefs or madnefs of meti. when 
aftuated by falfe principles and emhufiaftical no- 
tions ; when they forfake the calm diftates of rea- 
fon, the fober maxims of religion, and the infal- 
lible oracles of Divine Truth. 

The falfe doftrines, the abfurb ceremonies and 
fuperftitions, and the intolerable tyranny of Pope* 
rvy made many to fee it proper to feparate from 
tne Church of Rome, and to firike out into fome 
new path in Religion, whilft every one was not 
fufiiciently inftruded cither to conduQ: himfelf or 
direft others aright. Ignorance Was the infelicity 
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of thofc tiiiies, the minds of the multitude were 
poifoned with enthufiaftical or fuperftitious no- 
tions, they had not free accefs to the written Word, 
and Monks and Priefts were too ready to inveigle 
arid bewilder any wh0 did not yield them implicit 
fubmiffion, to invent calumnies againft them, or to 
exaggerate their faults and failings *. 

The bloody inquifitors availed themfelvcs of all 
this, and, like fo many cruel executioners, flood al- 
ways ready to ftrike the blow. They khew no dJf- 
tinftion or feSs, but all who oppofed the Church 
of Rome or any of her tenets, were by them 
branded with the odious name of Heretics, and 
treated accordingly. They, with great afliduity^ 
hunted for the remains of the Wsddenfes, Catfca- 
rifts and Apoftolifts, wherever they could be found. 
They kept up a perpetual fire of perfecution againft 
the brethren and fitters of the free fpirit, who 
went under the common appellation of Beghards 
and Beguines. Thefe affeftcd very high fttains of 
devotion, in contempt of external means and ordi- 
liances, and delighted to exhibit a myflerious and 
chimerical fyftem of religion. Margaret f^oretta, 
who made a confpicuous figure amongft them, en- 
deavoured to prove in an elaborate performance, 
that the foul when abforbed in the love of Grod, 
was entirely fecure from all fin, was freed from the 
reftraint of every law, and might fafely gratify all 
its paflions, without incurring guilt. She fhared 
a melancholy fate, and was burnt at Paris along 
with one of the brethren. Some of thefe people 
were more eafy and moderate in their fentimcnts 
of religion, and were diflinguifhed as belonging 
to what was called, — the right and approved clafs, 

^A^hilft 

* Roman Catholic writeM are often guilty in thb relped » 
even Dupin appears to me frequently to miftake^ or mil're* 
prefent in his Hiftory, thofc whom he ftylcs Heretics. 
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— whilft others ran into all the wildncfs of myfti- 
cifm. 

Their numbers .increafed in many places, not- 
withftanding the feverity ufed for their extirpation, 
fo that many of them were configned to the flames 
during the courfe of this century, in Italy, France, 
and Germany. 

The Knights Templars, who had been fo long 
eftabliflied in Paleftine, deferve to be ranked 
amongft the number of heretics, if wickedneft is 
accounted, ^s it pught to be, the worft herefy in 
the world. Thefc were accufed, particularly by 
Philip the Fair, as guilty of the moft atrocious 
crimes, and enemies to all religion. Clement V. 
was averfe for fome time to liftcn to any charge 
brought againft them. At laft, moved by the im- 
portunity of the French Monarch, and other con- 
liderations, he refolved to proceed againft them. 
Accordingly, by orders of the Pope, all the Tem« 
p|ar5, difperfed through the different countries in 
Europe, were feized and imprifoned upon a fixed 
day, when totally inapprehenfive of the impending 
blow. Their rich revenues were diftributed 
among other orders, particularly the Knights of 
Malta, or confifcated to the Princes within whbfc 
kingdoms their poffeflSons lay, and the whole order 
was fplemnly fupprefled by the council of Vienna, 
A. D. 1 3 1 1 . Some are of opinion that thefe un- 
fortunate Knights met with a hard and unjuft fete, 
confidering, that other religious focieties in the 
Church of Rome had degenerated as well as them 
from their original inftitution, and were charge- 
able with great enormities. Many of the Tem- 
plars were tortured and put to death, who infifted 
on their innocence to the very laft. But large 
allowances ought perhaps to be made for the vio- 
lent 
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lent rcfcntmcnt which the French King had con- 
ceived againft them *. 

Ecclefiaftical Hiflory informs us, that in this cen^ 
tury firefh attempts were made to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. The Turks were daily enlarging Iheir 
dominion, of which the Gfeeks grew extremely 
jealous, and thefe intimated fome inclinations to 
fubmit to the Church of Rome, that from thence 
they might more readily draw fuccours againft the 
common foe of Chriftianity. With this view, An^ 
dronicus junior, fent an ambaffador into the Weft 
in the year 1339. Another Grecian deputatipn 
waited upon Clement VI. 4* D. 1349. A third 
embaffy was fent to Innocent VI, for the fame paci- 
fic purpofe, in the year 1356* At laft the Greek 
Patriarch went to Rome in the year 1367, in order 
to negotiate in perfon fo important an affair, an4 
was followed by the Emperor himfelf, A. Z). 1369. 
He condefcended to publilh a confeffion of his 
faith, to (hew its conformity with that of the La- 
tins, and ufed every prudent method to re-eftablilh 
a good underftanding between the parties. But 
the major part of the Greck§ ftiU retained an un- 
conquerable averfion to the Latin Church, and 
could not be prevailed on to come into the requi- 
fite terms of accommodation, fo that the projed of 
a compromife and union proved abortive. 

In thc^fteentk century an important revolution 
took place, which ended in^ the ruin of the Grecian 
empire, and proved extremely prejudicial to the 
Ciiriftian caufe. The Turks, a fierce and warlike 
people, made themfelv^s mafters of Conftantinoplc 
in the year 1453, under the conimand of Maho^ 
met II. a Prince of accompliftied parts, and of an 
cnterprizing fpirit. One part of that great city 

was 

* Vid, Putean's HUloire de la c^ondemnation dcs Templi^rs^ 
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was taken by ftorm, the other capitulated upon 
terms. Hence it was, that both the Chriftian and 
Mahometan religions were there profeffed even in 
a public manner. The former was maintained in 
that quarter which had furrendered on articles, at 
leaft during the courfe of this century, whilft the 
other was obliged to fubmit to the religious iihpo- 
fitions of the viftor. Too foon however was the 
privilege referved for the Chriftians invaded, and 
in proccfs of time it was almoft reduced to a fha- 
dow, and loaded with fevere reftriftions, under the 
fuperftitious fway of Mahometan Princes. 

Along with their victorious arms, ignorance and 
barbarifm rufhed in with a mighty torrent, over* 
fpread Greece with furprizing rapidity, and made the 
oriental mufes languifh and decay. The republic 
of letters wore however a more placid and pro- 
mifmg afpeft in the Latin world. There the libe- 
ral arts and fciences were cultivated with care, and 
were tenderly cherifhed under the patronage- and 
munificence of feveral Princes and Popes who were 
diftinguiftied for tafte and refinement, particularly 
Alphonfus VI. King of Naples, the illuftrious fa- 
mily of the Medicis in Italy, and Nicholas V. 

Tlie Weft received a vaft acceffion of literature 
upon the redudion of Conftantinople, which was 
in this rqfpeQ:, of unfpcakable advantage. From 
that period many of the moft eminent Greek Lite- 
rati removed into Italy, and other countries of 
Europe, inftruflied the youth in all the various 
branches of erudition, publiflied ufeful compofi- 
tions of their own, and many accurate editions of 
Greek and Latin authors, and diffufed every where, 
a love of learning and fcience. Iri confcqucnce of 
this, many academies were founded in Italy, France 
and Germany, libraries were multiplied at a great 
cxpence, and generous provifion was made for the 

encouragement 
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cncouragem.cnt of learned meii, and of (ludious 
youth ambitious of literary glory. 

About this time a moft fortunate event occui'red, 
highly aufpicious to the interefts of knowledge^ 
and to every valuable improvement. The noble 
art of Printing was difcovered in the year 1440, 
by Lawrent Cojier of Harlem. He firft invented 
the wooden moveable types ; John Guttemburg of 
j^tentz, contrived metallic types which were carv- 
ed } Schoffer of Strafburg, perfefted the art, by 
cafting the types in an iron mould, and by giving 
them a more equal frame and better polifh *. This 
admirable invention ferved to propagate know- 
ledge at an eafy rate, with an accuracy and faci- 
lity unknown to former times, brought to light 
many valuable volumes of antiquity which lurked 
in obfcurity among the Monks, circulated to a 
greater extent the compofitions of the modems, 
and excited a general curiofity and thirjR: for fci- 
ence and improvement. 

Before the Greeks arrived in Italy, Ariftotle 
reigned without a rival, and all who were led into 
philofophical refearches viewed him with venera- 
tion, and followed hin> with implicit fervility. 
But now an unexpefted revolution took place m 
the empire of learning, and the Grecian fages, 
captivated with the charms of Platonic philofophy, 
endeavoured to fupplant the Stagyrite, perfuaded 
the moft ingenious among the Latins to abandon 
the dry logic and metaphyfical fubtilty of the Peri- 
patetics, and to adopt the ferene and fublime wif- 
dom of the immortal Plato. Co/mo de Medicis^ en- 
chanted with the fyfteni of this eloquent philofo- 
pher, formed a fcheme of founding a Platonic aca- 
demy at Florence. He ordered the works of the 
Athenian fage, and of his moft renowned difciples 

to 

* Gerard Meerman's Origines Typographic*. 
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to be ttanflated into Latin, and gave great encou- 
ragement to a general ftudy and imitation of them. 
In confequence of this, two philofophical feds 
arofe, who long difputcd with mutual vehemence, 
whether Ariftotle or Plato was the greateft philofo- 
pher ; whilft a third party ftecred a middle courfc 
between the two, and aimed at a: coalition of their 
different opinions. ScholafUc theology, which dealt 
in intricate queftions and in a jargon of abftra^l: 
terms, and which was fupported by the Dialedl- 
cians, loft ground, and began to be difrelifhed. 
On the other hand, the My ftics gradually gained 
an afcendant, who were defended by the Platonics, 
to whofe refined notions they partly approached, 
and who daily rofe in the efteem of the public. 

The weftern fchifm was ftill continued and . fo- 
mented by the obftinacy of the contending Pontifs. 
Boniface IX. refided at Rome, and Benedid XIIL 
fixed his abode in Avignon. Upon the death of 
the former. Innocent VIL was raifed to the Pontifi- 
cate by the partizans of his predeceffor. He foon 
dying, they eleflted in his place Angeli Corrario, a 
Venetian Cardinal, who amimed the name of Gre- 
gory Xn. A projeflt of accommodation was plan- 
ned by fome who wifhed well to the peace and 
tranquility of the Church, and both Pontifs bound 
themfelves by an oath to abdicate the Piipal-chair, 
if that was needful, which facred obligation they, 
however, violated in a moft fhameful manner. In 
order to heal this Papal divifion, a Council was af- 
fcmbled atPifa, A. D. 1409, who afted with fingular 
fpirit and vigour. It cotififted of 22 Cardinals, 
4 Patriarchs, 1 2 Archbifhops, 67 Bifhops in perfon, 
85 deputies, a confiderable number of Abbots, Ge- 
nerals and Procurators of Orders, Deputies of 
Chapters, and 67 AmbaiTadors from Kings and So- 
vereign Princes. 

They 
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They pafled fentence of condemnation againft 
the two contending parties, depofed them from the 
Pontificate, and declared them guilty of perjury and 
contumacy. They afterwards proceeded* to eleft 
Peter of Candia, who took the title of Alexander V. 
Notwithftanding this, Benedifl: and Gregory con- 
Veened councils ojF their own, and continued to ex- 
ercife the funftions of the Papacy, fo that the Chri- 
ftian Church was rent into three great fa£Kons, 
each owning a fupreme leader, which proved a 
fruitful fource of contention and calamity. 

Alexander died at Bologna, in the year 1410, 
when his Cardinals promoted a Neapolitan, who af- 
fumed the name of John XXIII. a man devoid of 
religion and integrity. 

The Emperor Sigifmund, and feveral other Eu- 
ropean Princes, were extremely defirous of reftoring 
J)eace to the Church, and of uniting it under one 
Spiritual head. To accomplifh this important end, 
it was judged neceffary to affemble a general Coun- 
cil, which at laft was agreed to, and which was 
fummoned to meet at Conftance in the year 141 4. 
This celebrated Council was graced with the pre- 
fence of the Emperor himfelf, a great number of 
German Princes attended in perfon, many Ambaf- 
fadors from different States in Europe made their 
appearance, as did alfo the Pontif John, with ii mul- 
titude of Cardinals, Biftiops, and Abbots. This 
grand Affembly afferted, in the ftrongefl manner, 
the abfolute fupremacy of a general Council, its: 
Undoubted authority to determme every thing that 
regards faith or manners, and declared that sdl per- 
fons of whatever rank or denomination, even the 
Roman Pontifs themfelves, were fubjeft to their ju- 
rifdiftion and bound by their decrees, as reprefent- 
ing the Univerfal Church, which derives its power 
diredly from Chrift himfelf- 

It 



< It afterwards proceeded to depofe John XXUL 
on account of many crimes of which he was Con* 
vided^ The Council Continuing to fit upon the af- 
£urs of the Churchy Gregory ill. did, by pro^cy. 
Voluntarily refign the Pontificate into their hands 
in the year 1415. About two years thereafter, the 
fiune Council degraded Benedi6l XIIL and with an 
unanimous voice placed in the Papal-chair Otto de 
Collonna, who aflumed the name of Martin V. by 
which peace and union were hapfuly reftored^ 

The decifions and proceedings of the council of 
ConftanCe gave a fatal blow to Pontifical pride. 
The world beheld with indignation the lordly am- 
bition of the See of Rome, and of thofe who pre- 
tended to be the ghoftly rulers of the Church, 
whofe arrogance, contention^ and obftinacy, fo fre- 
quently produced the moft deplorable CviU. 

The mouths of men were opened to inveigh with 
vehemence againft tht vices of the Clergy, the en- 
ormities of the Monaftic Orders^ and the general 
corruption and degeneracy of the Chiurch, both in 
its head and members* 

The eyes of Europe wCrC fixed on this famous 
council, and conceived fanguine hopes of a thorough 
reformation, fiich as (hould fet bounds to the de- 
fpotifm of the Roman Pdntife, give a check to the 
growing licentioufnefs of the EcClefiaftical Order, 
revive 3ie rules of Primitive difcipline, and replace 
religion on a better footing. The aficmbled Fa- 
thcrs^ acknowledged the neceffity of this lalutary 
work, and did not feem difpleafed with thofe who 
urged the execution of it* Yet all this was policy 
and pretext, whilft many difficulties were artfully 
flarted, many evafibns ingenioufly devifed, with a 
view to prevent or poftpone fo beneficial a projc^. 
Powerful paffions and prejudices prevailed, mutual 
jealoufies and jarring intcrefls interfered, and the 

G g dignitaries 
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dienitarics of the ChurAwere tnwudly-aveifrtoa 
reformation which might ftrike upon themfdves, 
or obftru£t thcif darling defigns. The very Pon- 
tif who was newly created Martin V. in whom ma- 
ny rcpofcd great confidence, was no fooner isvefted 
with the Papal dignity, than he gave iuic3q)cded 
evidence of a fixed intention, to quafh all me^urcs 
that might tend to reftorc the purity of religion, or 
to ftrcngthcn the reins of difcipline. Thus it came 
, to pafs, that this itlufliious Coundl was diflblVed 
upon the 22d of April A. D. 141 8, after it had fat 
three years and fix months, without cfieding what 
was one principal end of their meeting, and what 
all good men ardently wifhed. 

About five years alter this, Martin wag prer^ed 
on to fumm(»i a new Council. This was counte- 
nanced by his fuccedbr Eugenius IV. and was held 
at Bafil in the year 1431.- The two capital points 
on which they were to deliberate were, the union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches, and a general 
reformation of the whole. The members of this 
grand convocation appear to have formed a finceiv 
defign of effeduatuig both thefe ends. But the 
fcheme of a reformation alarmed the Roman Fon- 
tif, nothing was more remote than this from his 
thoughts : He employed every ftratagem to ob- 
ftru^ it, and twice attempted to diflblve the Coun- 
cil which coontcrafted his moil filled purpofes. 

They, however, continued to fit, aflerted their 

privileges, infifted on the fuperiority of general 

Councils to the Popes themfetves, and enaded feve- 

ral laws, by inYach. Annats, ExpeClatvoes, Referveit 

Provijigns, and other Papal impofitions were abo- 

lied. The haughty Pontif, exafperated at thefe 

oceedings, pretended, by an edift which he iffucd, 

diflblve the council at Baji!^ and eonveened ano- 

er in oppofition to it, which accordingly met at 

Ferrara, 
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Ferrara, and which he opened in perlon in the 
year 1438. 

The plague breaking out there the following 

^ear, it waa removed to Florence, where the mem- 
ers, under P,apal diredion, excommunicated the 
Council oiBaftl^ and declared all their ads and pro- 
ceedings null and void. Thefe on the other hand^ 
fuf^rted by the Emperor, the King of France, 
and feveral other Princes, firft pronounced a fen- 
tence of contumacy againft Eugenius for refufmg 
to obey their fummons, and afterwards they depo- 
fed him from the Pontificate on the 25th of June 
A*D. 1439. 

They perfifting with firmnefs in vigorous mea- 
fures,and deriding the Papal bulls thundered a^aihft 
them, thought proper to eleft to the See of Rome, 
Amadeus Duke of Savoy, who aflumed the title of 
Felix V. 

Hereupon a frefli fchifm enfued to the great fcan- 
dal of religion, two Popes and two Councils con- 
tending together, each of whom had numerous 
and powerful partizans. 

The Council of Bafil continued to fit till the year 
1443, enading laws and P^^ffii^g decrees, notwith^ 
{landing all the efforts ufcd by Eugenius to put a 
ftop to. their proceedings. The Council of Flo- ' 
rence was chiefly employed in negotiations with the 
Greek Church, in order to unite it to the Latin, 
which, by promifes and threatnings, and a variety 
of intrigue, was at laft effefted, though it prayed 
of fhort duration. The Grecian Emperor and Pa- 
triarch, with a train of Bifhops and Do£tors, ap- 
peared in perfon, in order to give greater weight to 
fuch a folemn tranfadion, and as they were at that 
junfture reduced to great extremity by the Turks, 
who in faft foon thereafter proved viftorious, as was 
already noticed. 

The 
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The conditions of concord and peace *hlch Eu- 
~r^ genius prefcribed to the Greeks were thefc, TTiat 
uiey Ihould acknowledge that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeded from the Son as well as from the Father ; 
that departed feuls were purified by iirein an iRter« 
mediate ftate, before they were admitted into hea- 
ven, and to (he prefencc of God ; that unleBvened 
bread might be ufed'in the Sacramnit of the Sup* 
per ; and that the Roman Fontif was the fuprcme 
Judge apd Head of the whole Cathohc Church. 

Thefe articles, and the agreement made, gave 
■great umbrage at Conftantinople. ETcry thing, it 
was faid, had been conduced in the counci! atrip* 
Tcnce by chicane and ftratagem, by bribes, pro^ 
• mifes, or menaces, fo that the former fchilin was re- 
newed, and frefli animolity kindled* 

Eugenius died tn February i447i ^d was fuc- 
ceeded by Thomas Sarzano, Bifbop of Bologna, 
who is known by the name of liRcholas V. 

He was a perlbn of profound erudition, of (U- 

flinguiflied talents, a zealous promoter of the libe- 

rd arts and fciences, and a generous patron of 

learned men. He was alfo remarkable for a fpirit 

of moderation, and difcQvered a lore of peace and 

a mildnefs of manners, which charmed all, and pre- 

laged the return of union and tranquillity. This 

event happily took place under his Pontificate} the 

iropean Irinces were follicitous to accomf^fli it; 

tix V. was prevailed on to relign the PapiU-chair, 

; Council o£ Bafil re-afTembled at Laufenne, and 

afirmed the deed } at fame time they paffcd a 

cmn decree, ordaining the Church univcrDU, to 

uiowledge Nicholas as fole Fontif, and to fub* 

t to his authority, wbilft he on the other band 

iiied their laws and decifions. 

The corrupt fiate of Religion was fo apparent, 

d the irregularities of the ccdcfialtical Order 
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were fo flagrant and offeniive, that Councik (aw it 
neceflary to interpofe their authority ; and in thcfe 
iHuftrious aflemblies, there were fome, who, with 
great bddnels and feverity, cenfured the tyranny 
of the court of Rome, and the degeneracy of Bi- 
{hops, Priefts, and Monks. Declamations of this 
nature came to be the general topics of the times. 
Various commotions concerning the affairs of reli- 
gi<m were raifed in feveral parts of Europe. The 
dodrines of Wickliff* had overfpread England and 
Scotland, and greatly alarmed the Pope. They 
iikewife made tnetr way into foreign kingdoms, 
particularly into Bohemia, found a kind reception 
amongft confiderable numbers there, and were em- 
braced by fbme members in the univeriity of 
Prague, about the year 1408. Of thefe John Hufs, 
I^ofeflbr of Divinity, was the moft famous, a Doc- 
tor in high efteem tor purity of dodrine and &n£ti- 
ty of manners, and of diftinguifhed learning and 
eloquence. He inveighed vnth vehemence againft 
the Pope, Cardinals and Bifliops, the vices of the 
facerdotal Order, and many practices in the Church 
of Rome, whiHl he endeavoured to ^^thdraw the 
univerfity of Prague from the jurifdidion of Gre- 
gory XIL 

He was a man of fuch influence, as to obtain 
from ICing Wenciflaus a revocation of the privi- 
leges of other nations in the Univerfity, in behalf 
of Bohemia, which was reftored to three fuSrages 
that had been ufurped by tiie German nation^ 
diftinguiflied into Poles^ Bavarians^ and Saxmsy 
though originally thrown into one divifion. 

The confequence of this was, that a great many 
of the latter clafs retired from Prague to Lcipfick, 
where Frederic, Eledor of Saxony, founded a Uni- 
verfity which fubfifts to this day. From hence 
Iikewife arofe many enemies who perfecuted John 

Hufe 
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Hu(s by word and writings and ixdio were a&ive 
to inflame acculations againft htm. Accordingly 
he was fummoned to the tribunal c^ John XXIIL 
This he difregarded and made no compearance^ 
upon which he was declared contumacious^ and 
excommunkated. Afterwards, the Council of Con«^ 
(lance ordered him to appear before them, and to 
anfwer to the charge of herefy brought againft 
him. In order to fecure him from aU kind of vio*^ 
lence, he obtained the grant of a S^e-<ondud from 
the Emperor Sigifmund. Depending entirely upon • 
this, he readily repaired to Conftance, and pled 
his caufe before the Council with a mafculine and 
flowing eloquence. But many there, were re- 
folved upon his deftrudion j they condemned hun, 
his writings and doctrines ; and, contrary to all 
good faith, and to the imperial Faff-port, he was 
in a fcandalous manner diyefted of his facerdotal 
habit, thrown into prifon, declared an Herefiarch, 
delivered over to the fecular arm, and put into 
the hands of the Duke of Bavaria. Thereupon 
his books were publicly burnt at the church-door^ 
and he himfelf was committed to the flames upon 
the 6th of July, A. D. 141 5. 

This eminent perfon pafled through the traricsd 
fcene, with heroic refolution and Chriflian mrti- 
tude, exprefled the v^rmeft fentiments and feelings 
of Religion, a confident expedaUon of a bl^Eed 
immortality, and a hi^ hope that Heaven would 
not defert but profper the caufe for which he 
fuffered. 

Jeromf of Prague who attended and fupported 
John Hufs, his beloved friend and companion, was 
likewife arraigned before the Council, and threat- 
ned with the fame miferable fate, if he did not in* 
flaftt'y abjure his opinions. Thrown into a panic 
nt the profped of fuch a cruel death, he iignified 

his 



his wilfingnefs to retrad and yield fubnuflion to 
the Romiih Church. Notwithftanding this, he was 

. remanded to pr^n upon a pretext of infincerity. 
There he coUeded his native ftrength, refumcd 
courage, and being re-^scamined by the members 
of Council, he declared his forrow for having done 
any thing that could even be conftrued into a re- 

: qmtation, and publicly profefled the fame princi- 
ples which his martyred friend had done. 

Hereupon he was fentenced to death, led out to 
execution, tied to a (lake, and burnt alive, on the 
30th of May, iJ. Z)» 1416 ; to all which he fub- 

. mitted with patience and magnanimity. 

Thus did thefe early Reformers fall vidims to 
the rage of fuperftition, the violence of &dion, 
and the revenge of perfonal animoiity ; all which 

. contributed to the ruin of thofe eminent men, who 

. deferved a better fate, nay, who were well entitled 
to univerfal efteem. 
Their numerous difcif^es were not difcouraged 

.but rather animated by their death. No fooner 
were the news of this heard at Prague, than they 
flew to their arms, deftroyed the Archbifhop's pa- 
lace, and maflacred fevend perfons who appeared 
moft obnoxious. The Nubility of Bohemia and 
Moravia were exafperated at the violation of the 
Public Faith, entered into a league not to receive 
the canons dt that Council whicn had unjuftly con« 
demned Hufs and Jerome^ and refolved to defend 
their memories and do&rines to the utmoil of their 
power. A large body of the Huffites, amounting 
to 30,000, retreated to a high mountain which 
they called Tabor, where they built a large and 
regular city, which they fortified in the ftrongeft 
manner. They chofe tor their leader the femous 
Tsifka^ a Bohemian Knight, a man of intrepid bra- 

- very. 
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veiy, under whofe ftandurd a numerdiis army was 
foon muftcred. 

Upon the death 6f Wenciflaus, Kiilg of Bofae^ 
mia, the Emperor Sigifmund fucceeded to the 
throne, who enacted fevere laws againft the Huf- 
fites, and employed the force of arms to reduce 
them, by which many of them fuffcred in a moft 
cruel manner. The Bohemians exafperatcd' at 
fuch barbarous proceedings, withdrew thtir fub- 
jeftion in the year 1420^ and declared open war 
againft their Sovereign. Ziika their illuftrious 
Chief, expert in war, and leading on a zealous and 
intrepid band, met with fignal ftjccefs, gaified feve- 
iral viftories over the Emperor, made himfelf maf- 
ter of Prague, and afterwards of all Bohemia. 
Upon his death, Procopius Rami>xctttA:ci as Ge- 
neral, a man little inferior for l^rit and valour, 
and who carried on the war to great advantage. 
In the courfe of it, the moft inhuman barbarities 
were committed on both fides ; depredation, car- 
nage and blood marked the progrefs of the con- 
tending armies. They were mutually inflamed 
againftone another to a favage degree ; both held 
it as a maxim, that it was lawful to expirpate He- 
retics by fire and fword, and each appeared to the 
other in this unfortunate point of light. It is not 
difficult to defcry the ravage and calamity which 
fuch a pernicious principle would fpread, heightned 
by all the motives of revenge, fuperftition or con- 
fcience. 

As the Huffites greatly increafed in numbers, fo 
their union diminifhed* Mifunderftanding fprang 
up amongft themfelves which divided them into 
two faftions, known by the diftindion of CaKx- 
tines and Taborites. The firft were more moderate in 
their demands, ftrenuoufly infifted on the ufe of 
the cup or chalice in the Lord's Supper, which 

they 
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they faid ought to be adminiftred in both kinds ; re- 
quired that the Word of God Ihould be preached 
in a plain, intelligible manner ; that the Ecclefiafti- 
cal C)rders fhould Ife brought to greater regularity, 
and . reftrained in their worldly purfuits and pof- 
feffions ; and that the punifbnient of crimes fhould 
be left to the Civil Magiftrate, 

The Taborites aimed at higher things, and want- 
ed to reduce every thing in Religion to the ftan- 
dard of primitive Simplicity. They demanded an 
abolition of Papal power and authority, that the 
fprm of Divine worfhip, and of ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment fhould be changed, that fuperflitious rites 
and ceremonies fhould be condemned, that an uni- 
verfal Reformation fhould take place, and a new 
Church and Hierarchy erefted on the ruins of the 
prefent. 

Some ran into the wildnefs of fanaticifm and re- 
Ijgjious cruelty *, fpoke of the fuggeftion and im- 
pulfe of the Spirit as the grand direftory, and of 
the perfonal appearance and prefidence of Chrifl 
upon earth, for the government of his Church. 

The unjuflifiable errors and aftions of thefe laft 
mentioned, are imputed by fome to the whole claft 
of Huffites at large, without making that diftindion 
which truth and impartiality require. 

The Council of Bafil earneftly wifhed and la- 
boured to put an end to a war which had occa- 
fioned fo much confufion and bloodlhed. With 

this view the Bohemians were invited to come 

» 

H h there, 

♦ This may be learned from the — Diarium Hufliticum — 
of Byzinius^ aiid of which the following paiTage is a fpeci- 
men. — ^In hoc tempore ultionis, quilibet fidelis, etiaro Pre{^ 
byter, quantumcunque fpiritualis, efl maledit^s^ qui gladium 
fuum corporalem prohibet a fanguine adverfariorum legis • 
Chrifliy fed debet manus fuas lavare in eorum fartguine et 
fiuiftificare. 
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fjxdre, that fbihe mfetfiod- cif accbfiimddatibn wSgfet^ 
tf poffiblie, ht devifcd. Many of them vrferc avcrfe 
tb this propofal, but? the NoWes andlcading* mew 
obtained a fblemn deputation' of thtcte hu^^reil 
perfons, to whotw die Coun<(^ gave an airi^ PiiflP* 
I^ort. After many conferences and wanfe deb^sr,^ 
thefe returned home wit!h66t eflfefting any thic^* 
T^he Council afterwards- fent stobaffadors intd- Bo- 
hemia> who entered into' feparate negotiationsr infSk 
ihz Nobility, who* rhereu^n were fufpcaecJ by tttt 
people. Matters at ikft came to an open ruptufc. 
A decifive battle was ftmghit between thefe parties, 
the Calixtines and Tabontcs were defeated, Fro»- 
copius was kiHed, and Sigifinund was aekii6#i* 
Ifedged Song of Bohemia, 

Afttt this, a treaty of peiac^' was concluded wWi 
the Bohemians and Moravians, to which the Ga« 
Kxthtes acceded, on obtajnit^ the privikj^e of the 
iup in the Eticharift. ^ TOe Emij^eror mad* a ti5* 
nniphant entry ihto Pirague in September 1436, 
and the Romifh fervice and ceremonies w^c r«- 
cftabiifhed m all the Churches, 

The Taborites were ihffcxTbfe ; and neither ar- 
tifice, perfuafion, nor pdrfecution could tanquilK 
their refofution, or prevait on them to abandon xkdt 
principles. Thefe, However, they reviewed with 
tare, and improved to advantage. Lopp?i^ off 
what^^s wrong, retrenching what appteared re- 
dundant or tmneceffary, and wctghmg every articte 
with leifiire and candour, they new-modefled their 
religious fyftem, and ^v<* it a more confiftent and 
fcriptural afpeik. They difearded from their com- 
munion ftich whofe tenets or manners were any 
way licmtious or difgraccfal, adhered ftedfitftly to 
the Faith in oppofition to Popery, bein^ now knowri 
by &e ^ame of the Bohemian Brethren, but wfcom 
their enemies fomccimes {tiled Picards, or Beg- 

hards^ 



agres^t auxiHary. body they afterw^da 
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^V^ ihayc alr^afly had pcc^ion to remark, that 
tl^.ef^cellept^rt of Printing, fo conducive to the 
pr^ppgic^Uon pf ^owle4ge, was foqnd *out in t^ls 
c^sitMJryj and.noMT^e would obfervc, that toward 
the conclufion of it, the new world of America was 
^ibovered, which ^^jpgned ^up an immenfe field for 
^ CKti^nfKUi of tJ^a<le^Qd commerce. ^ The ufeful 
ia¥^tion,af the ns^r iter's needje and compafs, had 
l)iieQ <Hf(;ov«r^ in \b^ kingdom qf Naples abou^ 
4)e ye^ >i33P* .from that time gradual, improve* 
j|^«litd w^rennade ill tjie^aftof jiiavigatipn, iaiUng 
^;^9^ feQ4cred a,^eat.<ieal £^er, and more frequent; 
^aiskd diftaat voyages .^^re undert^jken* The PortU" 
^pH^y uapai^jil^ry had.peoetiiated as faras Ethio^ 
i^ %X!^ the Jin4i€^^i and other 4iations were ^vaav 
f&gi^ in . iimtatipn of t^m- But none proved ip 
:t>pld a^iid iucGeftf)al iS^ T^v^nturer at ie^ as Chri« 
4|PS?hcar GQJmiJDUiS, a n^tiv^ of Genoa^ in Ae fcrvicp 
of 3pjun. He pbferying, and weighiog with attei)- 
^jtMim, what a yaft difpropor-tipn there muft be be- 
tween ^ the land and vfater which were fuj^)Qfeii fc> 
.divide th^ terraquepjAS glol^e, coptcluded with a 
rkuad of confidence, that thaere n^uft be another cpn- 
'tinent l^eyond the 4th^ic ocean. The probability 
of this he reprefented. to different courts in Europe, 
lor feyeral yeai;^, y^ho treated it as a romantic pro- 
jed. At laft he received a commiflion from tjie 
t36|irt of Spain, who enabled him to oc^uip t^ree 
ftips, and f^^&ed him with men, mpney, and 
jwovifions. He agqprdingly fet fail on the 3d of 
Auguft 1492, and arrived fafe at. the Canaries. 
. From thence he proceeded to the weft ward in queft * 
of this uiJgioyrn region. Nothing appearing for a 
l<Hig while, his men began to mutiny, and entered 

. into 
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into a confpiracy againft his life. At this crifis of 
time, he fortunately difcovefed a light from fliorc, 
and, upon the 17th of Odober, made the land^ 
which produced reconciliation and joy^ He firft 
made himfelf mafter of diflFerent iflands, particu- 
larly Cufea, Hifpaniola and Jamaica, and from 
thence opened an eafy paflage into the vaft coftd-* 
nent of America. 

How this immenfe region was at firft peopled^ 
has been the fiibjeft of much difpute, and of many 
curious conjeftures. Some have thought it highly 
probable, that this was done by the antient Cartha- 
ginians, who were famous navigators. They them* 
fclves were fituated on the north-weft coaft of Afri- 
ca, and poffeffed the Canary and Cape-Verd iflandd 
in the Atlantic ocean. From time to time they 
fent large colonies to thefe places, their fliips were 
of large conftru6bon, and fometimes carried icx>o 
men. Some of thefe might nrifs their paflage and 
be driven weftward, or voluntarily proceed in queft 
of new habitations. From thefe, however, they 
would find it impoflible to return, on account of 
the trade-winds, which would always blow contrary 
to them, and which their infant IkiH could not fur- 
mount. Thus the Americans would remain un- 
known. For it is by the aid of the compafs and 
other improvements, that a way is found out of 
failing into higher latitudes, out of the courfe of 
the trade -winds, by which fliips can now return to 
the eaftern continent. 

But others think it much more probable, that 
the natives of America originally came from China, 
Japan, or fome part of Tartary. It is aflerted with 
great confidence by fome, that the Chinefe knew 
the arts of navigation, printing, and the ufe of guns 
a long time before the Europeans*. Nor is it in- 
credible 

♦ Homius de Origine Gentium Amcricanarum. Harris's 
Travels, in folio, p. 8, 9. 17, 18. 
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credible that fuch an ingenious and prolific people 
(hould fend out colonies to replenilh other parts of 
the world. At the time of the Spanilh conqueft, 
the Tncas of Peru did not boaft of any original ber 
yond 400 years, nor the Mexicans above 300 
years. 

In Peru, particularly, the fame tafte in architoc** 
ture prcvaiW as among the Chinefe, and the inha- 
Jbiiants refemble them in reiped of the vaft extent 
of their <:itics, and the magnitude and manner of 
their towers and fortified places. It is likewife re^ 
Is^d, that aboat the year 1 268, great multitudes 
of the Chinefe, were, by an invafion of the Tartars, 
obliged to leave their country, and that they fled 
into certain remote ifljinds, which, in all probability, 
lay on the American fliore. * 

With regard to Tartary, the moft flulful naviga^ 
tors have not been able to fail from the north,, 
round the eaftern coafts of that country. Nay, 
fome have conjedured that a certain neck of land 
may have ftretchcd from thence to America; or 
that this cannot, at any rate, be very far diftant 
from fome parts of Tartary. And many of the 
Americans refemble the Scythians or Tartars in 
their forms of idolatry, in their manner of living, 
• and of pafturing their cattle. 

However, we would nOw obferve, that Ameri- 
cus Vefpufius, a Florentine, was likewife employed 
by.Emanuel King of Portugal, to proceed for Ame- 
rica, to makM^ifcoveries and obtain poiTeflions, 
which he accoraingly did, and called that extenfive 
region by his own name. Alexander VI. fond of 
aggrandizing the Roman See, and imitating the 
lordly example of his afluming predeceflbrs, who 
difpcfed of crowns and kingdoms in Europe, gave 
a frefli inftance of Pontifical prefumption, with a 
Ihew of generofity, bellowed what was not his own, 

and 
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land divided all America between tbc Spamtaidt 
and the Portuguefe. He exhorted thefe two nai- 
tions to propagate the gofpel 2imong the Ameri- 
cans, and appointed a great >nDmber of Francifcaiis 
and Dominicans to fettle amongft them, andto pro- 
mote their converfioiu But they carried the ^Mcit^ 
iX)t of Chriftiahity but of Popery unth them, "were 
-more intent to fubjeft the natives te the See of 
Rome, than to Jefus Chriil, and to acquire gran«» 
4eur and opulence for fthemfeh«6, than to forward 
^bc i^hration of fouls. And nrhat elie could be em- 
^pc&cd in America, eonfidering the condiiid of €be 
(Roman Clergy in Europe, and the charaffceirs of 
that fuperitition which they taught, in the noom/pf 
tieal rdigion ? Befidcs^ the Dominicans and Fran- 
cifcans were, in a particular manner, chargeable 
with great irregi^rities,both in 4oftrine and^ac- 
.rice ; and indeed the whole ccclefiafticll ^Ordor 
were at this time dink into deep and mournful de« 
generacy, utterly mconfiftent w^ dieh: fiK^Fcd pro« 
Tclfion* 
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PART IV. 



\\ 7TE now arrive at that grand period of the 
W Chriftian Church, which I fixed at the glo- 
rlcms sera of iht Reformauoa, about the beginning 
of the fixteenth century. 

^ Thi^ opens; to our view a fpacioua and fertile fkld 
ftored with rich nvaterials, where the greateft difi- ' 
cuky will be, to fekd with judgnient, and to 
abridge with propriety. 

Notwithft^nding the power and prevalence of 
Popery during many preceeding ages of the Church, 
niotwichftanding the ignorance and fuperftiticm 
which had hitherto generally reigned, yet there 
were, even amidft the darkeit times, (bine men of 
brighter parts and of more eminent piety, who often 
appeared, if not to ftem the torrent of delufion,yet 
to difftife fome gUmmeririgis of light, who groaned 
under the oppreffions, and lamented the errors of 
the Chufch of Rome, ai)d who entertained jufter 
ntotidns of religion. 

Befides many who may not have come to our 
knowledge, befides the long lift of faithful witneffes 
who borc teftimony to the truth, particularly re- 
corded by fome authors f , we may recoiled thofc • 

whom 

f Flaccius Illyricus, Uihcr, Spanheim, and others. 
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whom we have tranfiently mentioned, the Walden- 
fes and Albigenfes, the WickJifites, the Huffites 
and Bohemian brethren, who Ufted up a ftandard 
againft Antichrift. Nay, even in the bofom of the 
Church there were not a few private perfons who 
loudly complained 5 and many powerful Printes 
and States remonftrated againft the arrogance, the 
lordly dominion and tyranny of the Pontifs, the 
wealth, indolence, and wickednefe of the Clergy^ 
who regretted the corruption of religion, and wim- 
ed earneftly for fome reformation. Pope Adrian 
himfelf acknowledged the neceffity of this, and fe- 
vcral councils were conveened under fome fpecious 
but elufory pretexts of this nature, whilft nothing 
effential was effefted. 

This glorious work was referved for Martin Lu- 
ther, whom Providence raifed up in a remarkable 
manner, in the year 1517, as an eminent inftru- 
meht, in conjunftion with other cotemporary re- 
formers, to bring about one of the moft fignal and 
interefting revolutions in human hiftory. The no- 
ble and pious enterprize was profpered by Heaven, 
notwithflanding very formidable oppofjtion. The 
great champions who led the way, were infpired 
with a moft ardent zeal for religion, and an invin- 
cible force and intrepidity of mind, equal to the ar- 
duoqs undertaking. The feeds of reformation had 
been formerly fown, which now fprang up to ad- 
vantage and maturity. The revival of learning, a 
tafte for the liberal arts and fciences after a long 
and difmal night of darknefs, and a fpirit of invefti- 
gation opened the eyes of mankind, and enabled 
them to difcern more clearly, and to judge with 
greater accuracy. The facred books were now 
happily fpread through moft of the ftates and coun- 
tries in Europe, tranflated into the vernacular lan^ 
g.uage of each nation, particularly in Italy, Gcrma- 
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liy, France and Britain^ The Roman Pontifs had 
ruen to a dangerous fummit of power and domi^ 
nion, and the Romifh religion to an enormous 
height of fuperftition. The ecclefiaflical Orders 
wallowed in wealth, luxury, idlenefs and vice. 
Their (hare of property and over-grown opulence 
are almoft incredible, and without fome effedual 
check, they bade fair to have engroffed in procefs of 
time ail the power and riches of the world. Uni* 
verfal monarchy is a formidable monfter. But an 
univerfal empire of Popery, uniting both fpirituals 
and temporals into one fupreme head, would have 
been a gicneral calamity^ a tremendous evil, preg* 
nant with every mifchief, and fatal to the civil and 
religious intereils of mankind* Some ideas of the 
balance of power may have ftruck States and Prin- 
ces at that time, which now poifes and regulates all 
the kingdoms of Europe, and is fo grand an objed: 
of political ^ttpntion. Motiey and property confti- 
tute the ftrength and fmews of a nation* Rank^ 
precedency^ domiilion and authority follow in a na- 
tural train. All tliefe were in a manner monopo- 
lized by the Church of Rome. Her Pontifs, Car- 
dinals, Patriarchs, Archbifhops^ Bifhops, and Ab- 
bots, were like fo many fovereign princes. Many 
Ecclefiaftics were entployed in the higheft offices , 
and negotiations of State. Inferior Orders poffef- 
fed proportionable wealth, and innumerable ftra- 
tagems or arguments . were devifed to increafe it, 
fetched from this world or from another. Con- 
vents, monaftries and nunneries drained the riches 
bf many countries, and what was thus fwallowcd up, 
reverted not again to circulate in trade and com- 
merce, but only ferved to pamper and aggrandize 
a feparate body of men, disjoined from the reft of 
the world, by an unnatural fubjeftion to celibacy. , 
Even in Scotland, the riches and privileges, of the 

li Clergy 
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Clergy were exorbitant. David I. from his exoefii 
five fuperftition and liberality, transferred into their 
hands moft of the crown-lands, which were of vaft 
extent. * They were in ufe to pay no Icfs Aan die 
one half of the land-tax, from which it may be rea* 
fonably inferred, that the half of national territory 
appertained to them. From the earlieft dmeS c* 
the Scotifh nwnarchy to the death of Cardinal Bca- 
toun in the year 1 546, 54 perfons had hdd the 
high office of Lord Chancellor, of which number 
43 had been Ecclefiaftics. The Lords of Seffion in 
Scotland conftitute the fuj)rei»c Court in civil cau- 
fes, of which the one half, beiides the Prcfident, 
were made up of church-moi ; and their feat and 
influence in Parliament are well known* 

In England, the wealth of die Rcnnan Catholic 
Clergy appears to have been little inferior. When 
a fanrey was made by William the Conqueror, of 
all the land in England, the whole amoui^ed to 
60,2 1 5 Knight's fees ; of which the Church then 
pofleifed 28,015. Toth4s,large additions were after** 
wards made, till the time of Edward L who enac« 
ted the ftatute of Mortnvain, by which it is decla** 
red iHegal to give ahy eftate to the Church without 
the King's exprefe leave. 

When Henry Vllt. diffolv^d about 1000 con* 
vents, monaftries, and abbeys, the annual revenue 
of thefc alone was found to amount to L. 2,653000, 
a great part of whkh went to Rome, as the Gover- 
nors and Govemefles of many of thefe religious 
houfes were foreigners and refided in kaly. 

Among fo many nations and fuch multitudes of 
people who embraced the Reformation, ibme fecu*^ 
lar confiderations might, no doubt, operate in part, 
and they were juftly intitled to a certain degree of 
attention, in fubordination to religion. But if ei- 
ther 

* Dr Robcrtfon's HifL of SccPtland, vol I. p, lai. and 195. 
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ther too great rqgard was ptiid to them, or if in 
any inft^ce the Reformation was promoted by 
vrong methods, or from finifter views,— be this to 
fj^ parties or perfons alone ; nor can this ferre to 
invalidate or condenm the Reformation itfelf, no 
more than ought the corruptions of Popery to be 
imputed to Chriftianity. The caufe which the re- 
formers efpoufed was evidently good, noble, and 
glorious, which aflferted the rights of confcience, 
amd the genuine truth of gofpel-revelation, in op- 
pofilion to the moft violent encroachments, and to 
the grofleft adulteration. Its grand dtfign was to 
abandon a Church that would not be reformed, 
wbicb was deeply depraved in dodrine and difcip-^ 
line, worlhip and government, which was over- 
run with fuperftition j' and converted into a fyftem 
of civil and religious tyranny, which had fpread its 
delufions far and wide through the world, and tri- 
umphed for ages together over mankind in the 
moft kwlefe manner. It was to ftand up in behalf 
of God and Chriftianity, of interefts tnc moft fa- 
cred and eflenttal to men, to (hake off the ihackles 
of human authority in the important matters of re-» 
ligion, and to reduce every thing relative to it, to 
the infallible ftandard of Holy Scripture. Thefc 
were the worthy principles and views which anima- 
ted the illuftrious band of reformers, which made; 
many of them undergo poverty, difgrace, banifli- 
ment, long and fevere trials, and even refift unto 
blood. In many various lights the bleffed Refor- 
mation from Popery muft appesff to be well war- 
ranted, and may be fuUv defended upon prinqiples 
of reafon and religion, ot liberty and policy. 

Luther, in particular, was aduated by great and 
religious confiderations, to ftand forth as a brazen 
bulwark againft Papal impofttions. It was the force 
of truth whick made him raifc his voice and draw 

his 
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his pen, that infpired him with ardour and intrepi- 
dity, and not any ignoble motives of avarice or rc- 
fentment *. And a man of his diftinguilhed abili- 
ties bid fair to have rifen high in the Church of 
Rome, had his confcience permitted him to con* 
tinue in it. 

Martin Luther was bom at Aijleben^ a town in 
Saxony, on the loth of November 1483. He fpent 
fome time in the ftudy of law, but afterwards be-, 
came a Monk of the Auguftine Order. He wad 
ordained Prieft in the year 1507, and was fent to 
Rome the following year by the convents, that 
had fallen into fome conteft with their General,^ 
which difference was accommodated under his di« 
redion. Upon his return, he was made Profeffor 
of Divinity in the academy at Wittemberg, where 
he taught both theology and philofop^y with the 
higheft reputation. He was a man of a towering 
genius and extenfive learning, poffcfluig a foUd un- 
derftanding and a tenacious memory, fingutar for 
patience, application, and a certain magnaninuty of 
foul, which rofe fuperior to danger and difSculty. 

Thefc great qualities were brought forth to light 
and flione with uncommon advantage, by his vigo-. 
rous oppofition to Papal power and impoiition« 
Leo X. the reigning Pontif, had, by his largefles 
and magnificence, drained his coffers ; and, in or- 
der to fupply them, he was advifed to raife money 
by felling indulgences. Thefe, which undertook 
to abfolve both the living and the dead, and to re-* 

mit 

+ Some Romifh hiflorians, as alfo Mr Humey in his Hiftory 
of the reign of Henry VIII. Uirow a flor on Luther's characi 
ter, by afcribing his conduA to mean motives, contrary to faA^ 
the moft authentic hidories, and a variety of flriking circum^ 
(lances which evidently clear him. For full fatisfadlion, I re«? 
fer the Reader to the judicious remarks made by DrMaclain^ 
in his Tranflation of DrMoiheim's £tclef. Hift. voLm, p. 304, 
Jbe odtavo £4itionf 
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mit fins pad, prefent and future, at certain fixed 
prices, were fent all over Europe in a fcandalous 
manner. John Tetzel, a Dominican, was employ- 
cd to publifli and difpofe of them in Germany, 

This audacious agent executed his comn^ifQon in 
the moft infolent and fraudulent manner. He boaft- 
cd of the efficacy of the indulgences which he 
granted, as fufficient to expiate for the moft enor- 
mous crimes, and with grofs impiety derogated 
from the merits of Jefus Chrift. Thefe flagrant 
abufes raifed the indignation of our famous Refor- 
mer, l.uther could not behold, in filence, fuch a 
fhameful traflic carried on to the infinite difgracc 
of his religion, and the delufion of his fellow Chri- 
ftians. Under this conviftion, he was led to exa- 
mine not only the nature and tendency of the in- 
dulgences, but alfo the authority by which they 
were publifhed. The difcovery of one error promp- 
ted him to purfue his enquiry, and condufted him 
to the deteftion of more. At laft, after mature de- 

. liberation,he publiflied 95Thefes againft the Church 
of Rome upon the 30th df September 1517. 

John Tetzel was appointed to anfwer them, and 
others joined him in the controverfy, in which they 
difplayed more vehemence than argument. Lu- 
ther replied with great fuperiority of reafon and 
learning, and, in the courfe of this debate, brought 
to light many monftrous errors and abufes ; expo- 
Ted the frauds and licentious lives of the Monks 
and Priefts, and attacked the authority, the fuper- 

. ftition and tyranny of the Church of Romie. He 
publicly declared the integrity of his intentions, at 
fame time, in, order to fecure the countenance and 
aid of temporal Princes, he took care to explain 
the nature and extent of civil power, fo vifibly en- 
croached upon by Papal ufurpation, 

Many 
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Many Divines, fome Cardinals, and George Duke 
of Saxony, ftruck with the juftice bf.his caufe, and 
the, force of argument and eloquence with which he 
defended it, favoured him. It is reported, that the 
Emperor himfelf faid, that Luther ought to be pro* 
teded as he might be highly ufeful* Leo X. wat 
not at firft much moved with the matter ; but be- 
ing informed by Maximilian L that it was an afiair 
of great importance, he fummoned Luther to ap- 
pear at Rome, and there to give an account of lus 
dodrine and conduct. 

Frederic the Wife, Ele£k^r of Saxony, infiftcd 
that the caufe of Luther came within the cogni*' 
zance of a German tribunal* The Roman Pontif 
yielded to this reprefentation, and ordered him to 
plead his caufe before Cardinal Cajetan, at the diet 
of Aug(burgh, This imperious legate was himfelf 
a Dominican, an avowed enemy to Luther, and a 
zealous friend of Tetzel, from whom therefore no 
accommodation could be expected. 

The event of things confirmed this fufpicion. 
The Saxon Reformer repaired to Augfbutgh, and 
held feveral conferences with Cajetan, who behaved 
in the moft domineering manner, adducing autho* 
rity alone inftead of argument. Whereupon Lu- 
ther returned to Wittemberg, having firft appealed 
to the Pope, and afterwards to a general Council. 
Leo X. with great indifcretion, let loofe the reins 
to Papal dcfpotifm, and publiihed an edid, in which, 
with boundlefs effrontery, he afferted a Pontifical 
^ power to deliver from all the punifhments due to 
tranfgreffions of every kind. This ftill further con- 
firmed Luther in his oppofition to a Church which 
could vent fuch impious doftrine. The Pope, 
however, employed others of a mild and moderate 
turn, in order to foothe a little, and to bring about 
fome fort of • reconciliation. But Luther, having 

cbofen 



dhofen his ground with judgment and deliberation) 
remained furm and inflexible. Thereupon Leo, ur* 
ged on by zealous, but imprudent counfellors, ifiu- 
ed out a bull of excommunication againfl him, in 
the month of June 1520, condemned him as guilty 
of Herefy, and ordered his writings to be publicly 
burnt. Luther now faw that it was full time to 
concert eSedual meafures for his own defence, and 
for the fucccfs of his caufe. In order therefore to 
flie^ the world that he was now to feparate from 
the communion of the Romifh Church, which was 
become deeply degenerate, and to convince them 
of that fjririt of intrepidity with which he was refol* 
ved to a£t, he ereded a large pile of wood without 
the walls of the city of Wittemberg, on the loth 
of December 1520, and in prefence of a vaft con- 
courie of people, committed to the flames the bull 
that had been publifhed againft him, as alfo the de- 
cretals and edi&s which aflerted the Papal fupre« 
macy. Hereupon a fecond anathema was thunder- 
ed out agsunft our Reformer, at which, however, 
he was no wife difmayed* Inftead of this^ he pro* 
fecuted his plan of Reformation with greater fer- 
vour,' applied himfelf to the moft affiduous fearch 
after truth, and, with a bold hand, laid open the 
errors of the Romifli Church, and the tyranny of 
her Pontifs. In this important work, he was join* 
ed by Philip Melandon, Profcflbr at Wittemberg, 
Andrew Caroldftad Arch-deacon of that city, Bucer 
of Strafturgh, and by many other pious and learn- 
ed men in various p«rts of Europe. Among thefe, 
Erafmus Roterodamus holds a principal place, who 
warmly cfpoufed the caufe of religion and liberty, 
and by his writings endeavoured to clear away the 
ruft and rubbifli of former ages, and to fiibftitutc 
. folid learning and more accurate rcafoning. Vaft 
numbers of people of every rank, forfook the te- 
nets 
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nets and ufages of Popery, in which they had been 
long detained, and welcomed with ardour the dawn- 
ing of that light which now began to break in up- 
on them. 

Rome was liot a little alarmed at the profped^ 
and ufed various methods to obftrud the progrefo 
of the Reformers. Upon thd death of Maximilian L 
his grandfon, Charles V. Eang of Spain, fucceeded 
to the Empire Ai D. 1519. Leo X. applied with 
great earneftnefs to the new Emperor, to engage 
him to a£fc with vigour againd Luther and all his 
adherents. But he was fenfible of his great obliga- 
tions to Frederick the Wife, in raifing him to the 
imperial throne, in oppofitidn to his competitor 
Francis L King of Francei By the perfuafion 
therefore of the Elector of Saxony^ he refufed to 
inflift any punifhment on Luther, but agreed to 
have his caufe fairly tried before a diet to be affem- 
bled at Worms. Thefe diets were like fo many 
provincis^ councils, which judged not only in poli- 
tical but ecclefiaftical caufes, and in which Prelates 
and Abbots fat arid voted, along with jhe Princes 
of the Empire* Luther was furniihed with a fafc- 
condud from the Emperor ; in confequence of 
which he appeared* at the diet on the 17th of 
April 1521, and in that grand affembly pleaded his 
caufe with 2t firmnefs of mind, a llrength of argu- 
ment, and fplendor of eloquence, which charmed if 
they did not perfuade. Mere Authority, meniices 
or promifes, and fubtile evafions were only oppo-^ 
fed to all that dignity* of truth and candour of con- 
dud which the Saxon Reformer that day difplayed 
in fo eminent a manner. He was nobly obftinate 
in a good caufe, and that was fufEcient Herefy. He 

was 

♦ Whfen Luther's friends tried to difaade him from vcnto* 
iing himfelf at Worms, he faid, That if he had to eacounter 
as many devils as there were tiles upoh th^ houfes of that 
city, he Would go, and truft Providence. 
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was thereupon condemned by an unanimous voice, 
and dcclare4 an enemv to the holy Roman Empire* 
Frederick his friend, fearful of confequences, took 
care to condu£l him, upon his return, to the caftle 
of Wartenburg, where he lay concealed for ten 
months* This fJace he called his Patmos,^ and 
there he employed his leifure hours in compofing 
various wbrks, which he afterwards publifhed to 
the world, and which were of fign^ fervice in pro- 
moting the Reformation, along with his German 
Iranflation of the Holy Scriptures. • 

Adrian VI. fucceeded Leo in the JPontificate, 
who fent a legate t6 the diet aifembled at Nurem- 
berg A. D. 1522, to demand an immediate execu- 
tion of the fentence that had been pafled againft 
Luther and his followers. At fame time he was au* 
thorized to declare the PontiPs readinefs to reftify 
grievances and abufes* This encouraged the Ger- 
man Princes to require that a general Council fliould 
be conveened, and to delay the confideration of re- 
ligious matters till that was done. They alfo ex* 
hibited a heavy charge againft the court of Rome, 
for many repeated injuries which had been ofiFered 
to the German nation. 

Upon the death of Frederick, John his brother, 
fucceeded as Eleftor of Saxony. This great Prince 
afted with more vigour and refolution, at once 
fliook oflF all fubjeftion to the See of Rome, afliim- 
ed the fupreme ecclefiaftical power within his own 
dominions, and therein founded a new independent 
Church upon the principles of the Reformers. In 
order to give form and ftability to this infant efta- 
blifliment, he employed Luther and Melanfthon to 
draw up a body of laws, regulating worftiip, govern- 
ment and difcipline; and, in the year 1527, he 
appointed heralds to make publication of thefe 
throughout all his dominions. At fame time he 

K k fupplicd 
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fupplicd the churches with teamed and pbus Pa* 
ftors, and watched over the doftrinc and moi^U of 
the Clergy with an attentive eye. Several other 
States and Princes in Germany followed the noblei 
example that was fet diem, and, renomicing Papal 
jurifdiftion, refolutcly introduced by their own au* 
thority, the fame regukticMis in religion which the 
Eleftor of Saxony had done. Thus a twofold and 
open rupture was formed, one with the Church of 
Rome, another in the Germanic body itfelf ; as one 
part embraced the Reformation, whilft another ilill 
adhered to Papal fuperftition. 

In this critical fituatioh of afikirs, a diet was af- 
fembled at Spire^ in the year 1526, whilft the Ro^^ 
man Catholics intimated defigns of maldng war 
\ upon the Reformers, and they, on the other hand, 

were meditating plans of confederacy for their mu* 
tual defence, and for the fecurity of their caufe. 
When the diet was openad^ in which Ferdinand, 
the Emperor's brother prefided, propofals were 
made by the Imperial Ambafladors, to fupprefs all 
farther difputes about religion, and, in the meat! 
time, to execute the fentcnce denounced againft 
Luther and his adherents at Worms. This biotioit 
was warmly oppofed by a great majority of ^thc 
German Princes. They ftrcnuoufly infifted that 
a general Council fhould be firft affembled, who 
were invefted with the prefer right of judging and 
deciding in thefe matters. They therefore agreed 
to addrefs Ihe Emperor, and to requeft his fummon^* 
ing a free oecumenical Council,and determined, that^ 
in the mean time, the diflferent Princes and States 
of the empire fhould be at liberty, to regulate the 
affairs of religion virithin their refpefl:ive provincesi 
as they themfelves fhould judge expedients 

Nothing could be more huimliating to the Church 
of Rome, or more favourable for the caufc of the 

Refor- 
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Reformation than this determination of the diet* 
It encouraged vafl; numbers to think and ad: with 
greater freedom thafn ever, and to fhake oflf the Pa- 
pal yoke in which they had been formerly fettered. 
It afforded a noble opportunity to the Reformers, 
which they impreved with lingular induftry, to pro- 
pagate their opinions, and to digeft their plans. It 
infphrod them with frefli ardour and refolution, and 
gave a kind of fanQ:ion and<:onfiftency to the glori- 
/>us caufe in wWch they were engaged. At this 
time toOj. they were unmolefted by Charles V. the 
troubled ftate of whofe dominions in Italy, France, 
and Spain, prevented him from attei^ing to the 
civil affairs of Germany, and ftill lefs to matters of 
religion, Befxdes, very fortunately for the Reform 
mers, he was highly exafperated againit the Roman 
Pontif, Clement VII. For he had entered into an 
alliance with the French and Venetians agaihft the 
Emperor, from a jealoufy of his power in Italy, af- 
ter the viftory he had obtained over Francis I. at 
the battle of Pavia. Nay, in the heat of refentment 
Charles carried matters fo far, as to aboliih Papal 
" jurifdidion in his Spanilh dominipns, to make war 
upon his HoI'mefs in Italy, to block him up in the 
caftle of St Angelo, and to lay fiege to Rome A, D. 

At laft, however, he concluded a treaty with 
Clement VII. and fummoned a new diet at Spire 
in the year 1529. Then the fcene was reverfed. 
By a majority of votes now obtained, the unani- 
mous decifion of the former diet was revoked, and 
it was declared unlawful to make any innovation 
whatever in religion, until a Council was conveen- 
ed and gave forth its decrees. It was eafy to for- 
fee that this would be poftponed or eluded by the 
Pontif and all his adherents, confidering the criti- 
cal fituation of affairs. The decifion of this diet 

ippearcd 
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appeared to nlatoy mtmbers, contrary to the good 
faith of the former one, and extremejy iniqukoas 
in the eyes of thofe who faw the necemty of an im- 
mediate Reformation* Thefe therefore argued and 
remonftrated in the warmeft manner againft fuch 
unjuft proceedings. But when they found that all 
their prudent and pious attempts of this nature 
were ineflFeftual, then the Princes of the emfdre 
who were well affefted- to the caufe of true rdi* 
gion, particularly , John, Elcdor of Saxony, George, 
Eleftor of Brandenburgh, Erneft and Francis, 
Dukes of Limenburg, the Landgrave of Hcffe, and 
Prince of Anhalt, entered ^ fblemn proteft agaiftft 
the decifions of the ,dict. To this, 14 imperial 
i cities acceded ; and it is from this famous Protefta- 
/ tion that the denomination of Prote/l^mts is givea 
J to the Reformers. 

The German Princes, who had diflented on this 
memorable occafion, deputed proper perfons to 
wait on the Emperor, and to inform him of what 
they had done. Thefe executed their commiifion 
with a firmncfs and fpirit, expreffiVe of that magna- 
nimity which infpired the illuftribus perfonages 
whom they reprefented. Charles V. thought him- 
felf flighted, and his defigns counterafted by the 
fteps that had been taken in his abfence, and com- 
manded the ambaflfadors to be put under an arrcft. 
The news of this violent procedure alarmed the 
Proteftant Princes ; and they now perceived that 
their perfonal fecilrity, as well as the fuccefs of 
their caufe, depended upon mutual friendfhip and 
confederacy among themfelves. With this view 
feveral meetings were held, but, for fome time, 
without effeft, on account of the various views, 
and difagreeirig opinions which prevailed. Ano- 
ther incident which fcrved to poftpone that union 
which prefent circumftanccs demanded, arofc from 

a 
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St controverfy between the Divines 6f Saxony and 
Switzerland, concerning the manner of Chrift's 
prefence in the facrament. Luther, yet unfettered 
from fome prejudices in which he had been educa« 
ted, taught the doftrine of Confubftantiation, as it 
has been termed by fome ; allowed that our Savi- 
our was prefent in the Eucharift after an extraordi- 
nary manner, and whilft he condemned the Popifli 
tenet of Tranfubftantiation, thought that commu- 
nicants might be faid to partake of the real body 
and blood of Chrift. 

Zuinglius, the great Swifs Reformer, maintained 
that the bread and wine were no more than exter- 
nal emblems or fymbols, intended to call up to our 
thoughts a more lively remembrance of Chrift*s 
death. 

In order to terminate this unfeafonable difputc, 
a conference was held at Marpurg in the year 
1529, which continued for four days. The Doc- 
tors of each party could not, however, convince 
the other, but at laft they all agreed upon a fort of 
truce, granting a mutual toleration of fentiments 
upon this article, that they might unite againft the 
common enemy, and for the fupport of a more ef- 
fential caufe. 

The Proteftant Minifters had formed a defign of 
fending a folemn embaffy to the Emperor, when an 
account came that he himfelf was refolved to attend 
in perfon the approaching diet at Augfburg. In 
his progrefs thither he had an interview with Cle- 
ment VII. at Bologna, when, in the moft urgent 
manner, he preffed him to fummon a general Coun- 
cil. This, however, the political Pontif declined 
with great obftihacy ; nay, he taxed the Emperor 
with an excefs of lenity, and exhorted him as a 
faithful fon of the Church, to extirpate by force 
the whole body of Heretics. Charles V. judged 

fuch 
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f^ch mcafures too violent and precipit^t, an4 
thought it much- more adyifeable to proceed vith 
caution and dehberation in a matter of fuch genq- 
ral moment* 

In OK^an while, Luther» Melandhon, and other 
cfninent Dockors, drew up, by orders of the Elector 
of. Saxony, the capital articles of their religious fy- 
ftem, and pointed out in what refpcfts they diflfer- 
cd from the Church of Rome. This was executed 
with Angular judgment, elegance and perfpicuity, 
and is known by the name of the Augfturgh Con* 
feilion. The diet was opened there upon the 20th of 
June 1530, and by fpecial permiilion, that famous 
Confcflion was read by the Chancellor of Saxony, 
in prefence of the Emperor and all the aflembled 
PrinceSt It was heard with univerfsd attention, 
and ftamped a deep impreifipn upon the minds of 
ihe members. Many feemed furprized a$ if a new 
light had darted into them, others were confirmed 
in their principles of Reformation, and were not « 
little delighted to fee them held forth to view with 
fo much accuracy, and with an eloquent fimplicity. 

The Cpnfeflion of Augfburgh was publiflied to 
the world, and a copy of it delivered into the hands 
of the Emperor, fubfcribed by the Proteftant Prin-» 
ces and cities* 

There was alfo prefented to this auguft Aflcmbly 
a remonftrance of the fame nature, from the cities 
of Stralburg, Conftance, Memingen, and Lindaw, 
who had adopted the opinion of Zuinglius in rela- 
tion to the prefence of Ghrift in the Eucharift, and 
which was drawn up by Martin Bucer in a very 
mafterly manner. 

The Roman Pontif employed fomc Divines to 
refute the Proteftant opinions, all whofe arguments 
were weak and unfatisfaftory j and when a copy of 
the pretended anfwers was required, this the Em- 
peror 
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petot tefufed to grant, with a paitiaUtv mbe^tnlng 
a Prince This, however^ was at laft omained^ when 
learned replies by MelanOhon and others were pu*- 
blifhed to the worlds 

Various fchemes of accommodktioh were pto- 
pofed in order to bring thefe religious di£ferenceft 
to a conckifion. A mutual toleration was talked 
of J but this ill fttited the temper of thie time«* Ai 
a omtraft to this, fOrce of arms was judged bt 
Tome to be the only expedient j but this Was cxXkA 
and might prove hazardous. Concefikms on both 
fides, and a friendly compromtfe could not be ex>- 
peded, confidering the heat of party, and the wide 
difference in many mod important artides between 
the Proteftants »id Catholics. It was refolved, 
however, to make a fiairther ei^periment by way of 
conferencCi Accordingly fome eminent perfqns of 
both fides had frequent meetings and many at- 
tempts were made to prevent matter^ from coming 
to extremity. But the unyielding arrogance and 
fUperftition of the Koman See, and die religiona 
refolution and firnme& of the Reformers, rendered 
all reconciliation impracticable. At laft, the diet 
iffued a fevere decree on the 1 9th of Noveriiber, 
during the abfence of the Saxon and Heffian Prin^ 
ces, extolling the excellence of the Popifli religion, 
eeiufuring the innovations that had been intro^ 
duced, and requiring the Princes, provinces and 
cities that had withdrawn from the jurifdidion of 
Rome, to return immediately to a dutiful allegi- 
ance, on pain of incurring the vengeance of the 
Emperon He, in the mean time, agreed with the 
Catholic Princes, that they Ihould fuppOrt, even by 
force, the execution of this edidl 

When tfie confederate Princes came to confider 
the unfavourable afped of affairs, they affenibled 
firft at Frankfort, and afterwards at Smalcdd, and 

entered 
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entered into a folemn mutual alliance for the de* 
fence of their religion and liberties. They alfo 
invited into this confederacy the Kings of £i\gland» 
France, and Denmark, as likewife other dates in 
Europe. Thefe preparations made no fmall im- 
preifion on the Emperor ; befides^ he was ex^ 
tremely foUicitous at diat time to obtain fuccours 
againft the Turkj and to get his brother Ferdi- 
nand's election as King of the Romans acknow* 
iedged by all the German Princes. He therefore 
was far from being averfe to the projeft of a peace. 
After many negotiations this was concluded at 
Nuremberg in the year 1532, between Charles Vi 
and the Proteftant confederates. The conditions 
of the treaty were. That the latter fhould fumifli 
fubfidies for waging war with the Ottoman Porte, 
and fhould recognize Ferdinand as lawful Kiiig of 
the Romans. On the other hand, the Emperor 
bound himfelf to abrogate the edids of Worms 
and Augfburg, and the Lutherans were allowed to 
enjoy without difturbance the free exercife of their 
religion, until a rule of faith was fixed in a general 
Council. 

This agreement gave general fatisfaftion to the 
Proteflants, fevoured the caufe which they had 
efpoufed, and emboldened many cities ana pro-* 
vinces, who had not declared themfelves, to em* 
brace the Reformation, and to fupport it with vi- 
gour. Charles V. applied again to the Roman 
Pontif requefling him to call a general Council* 
But this, Clement VIL artfully evaded for a va* 
riety of reafons. His fuccefTor Paul III. fhewed 
fome greater inclination to comply with the Em* 
peror's demand, and went fo far as to fend cir^culat 
letters for conveening a Council at Mantua. But 
the Proteflants declared they could not fubmit to 
an Italian Council, where every thing would ^be 

conducted 
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concluded by the votaries of Rome : They alfem- 
bled in ^ body at Smalcaldxn the year 1537, and 
there entered a folemn prdteft againft it. 

This, v^ith other circumftances, prevented the 
intended meeting of Council, whilft various mea- 
furcs were tried for the re-eftablifhment of peace 
and union. But thefe were difconcerted by the 
intrigues of Rome, whofe agents were fccretly at 
work to blow the flame, and to perplex all coun- 
fels or contrivances that did not favour Papal am- 
bition. ' 

The Emperor, regardlefs of the Roman Pontif, 
did by his own authority appoint conferences to 
be held at Worms and Ratifbon, where Melanc- 
thon difplayed a vifible fuperiority of argument 
and elocution. But nothing definitive was brought 
to a bearing, both parties ftuck to their refpedivc 
principles and pretenfions, and all things apparent- 
ly tended to an open ruptui'e* 

Paul III. intimated a rfefolution of conveening a 
Council at Trent, and, with confent of the Empe- 
ror, liTued out mandates for that purpofe ; but a 
convocation at that place, and fummoried by the 
fole authority of the Roman Pontif, the Prote- 
ftants would not agree to, for feafons which en- 
tirely fatisfied themfelvds and the impartial world. 
Hereupon Charles V. departing from thofe maxims 
of moderation he had hitherto adopted, and borne 
along by the fubtile pcrfuaftons of the artful Pon- 
tif, and promifes of powerful afliftance from him, 
cfpoufed fanguinary fchemes, and formed a refolu- 
tion of terminating matters by force of arms. 

The Proteftant Princes, apprized of thefe defigns, 
thought it prudent to provide for their own fafety, 
and raifed an army for the defence of religion and 
liberty. At this important junfture of time, Lu- 
ther, whofe fame is juftly celebrated through all the 

L 1 reformed 
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reformed Churches, died in peace, upon the iSth 
of February, ^. Z>. 1546, at Ayfleben his native 
city. 

The fame year the Council of Trent was con- 
veened, aeainft vhofe authority, the confederate 
Princes a&mblcd in the Diet of Ratiibon, protcft- 
ed in the ftrongeft manner. In confequence of 
this, they were all profcribed by the Emperor, and 
he, unfortunately mifled by the artifices of Romo, 
raifed a powerful army againft them. The Elec- 
tor of Sasony and Landgrave of HelTc, led thert' 
troops- into Bzvaria, and, with great bravery, Can- 
nonaded the Emperor's camp at Ingolftad. A ge- 
neral a6:ion between the two armies was expec- 
ted to enfue, and many imagined that this wouM 
have been lavourabie for the Proteftant party. Btrt 
various canfes contributed to pr£vrat a battle^ 
' however ardently this was dcfired. France had 
fiiiled in fiirniflimg the ftipulated fubfidy; fomi 
jcaloufies arofe among the confederate PrifKes 
through the intrigues ot the Emperor ; and Mau^ 
rice Duite of Saxony proved p>erfidiout, who^ 
prompted by ambition» and won over by promifcsj 
bafely invaded the eledoral dominions of his o^ 
uncle, whiKt he was gallantly defending the intdi 
refls of Religion and Liberty. 

Tliefe confideralions determined the Eleftor of 

Saxony to dire^ his courfe homeward. The Em* 

pcror by forced marches overtook him at Muhl-> 

berg, where a bloody battle was fought on tho 

a4th of April 1547. Viftory declared on the fide 

the Emperor, who defeated the Eleftor's army 

hich was much inferior in numbers, and mfade 

mfelf prifoner. Philip, Landgrave of Hefle, was 

evailed on by the perfuafions of IVtiuricc bis 

n-in-law, to throw himfelf upon the mercy of 

harles V. who promifed to receive him into fo- 

vour 
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vour and reftorc him to liberty. Ncvcrthdcfs he 
was dctaiined priibner, contrary to the fnoft folemn 
engagement, amtdft frivolous pretexts and evafions 
unworthy of a . Prince. 

This event feemed to portend d^ruftion to the 
Proteftant caufe. In the Diet which foon after met 
at Augflburgy the Emperor required the Proteftants 
to leave all religious matters to the decifion of the 
Ck>iuM:ilat Trent, to which Maurice, now declared 
Elcdor of Saxony gave, confent, as did alfo a ma- 
jority of members. The plague breaking out in 
^rent obliged the affembled Fathers to retire to 
Bologna, which was conftrued into a diflfolution of 
the Coimcil, and the Pope was utterly averfe from i 

calling another. This fuggefted to Charles V. the 
{HX>jed^ of appointing a Formula to > be drawn up, 
that ' might ferve as a rule of Faith till a regular 
Council was fummoned, which was accordingly 
done in an an^guous manner, and framed fo art- 
fully, as to contain all the effential doftrines of the 
Romifh Church, and which, as a temporary expe- 
dient x^nly, was called The Interim. 

It received the Sandign of the Diet at Augf- 
burg, but was acceptable to neither party. Thofc 
who refufed to fubmit to it were reduced by force « 
of arms, and the colourings and explanations made 
ufe of to palliate matters, produced much mifun- 
derftanding, and proved the unfortunate occafion 
of bloodfhed and of many calamities. 

Maurice^ Eledor of Saxony, appeared to obfervc 
a kind of neutrality, neither declaring for nor 
againft thofc who varied in their conduft with re- 
fpeft to the Interim; But in the year 1548, he 
thought proper to affemble the Saxon Nobility and 
Clergytat Lfcipfic, « to confider what fteps were to 
be taken in the prefent critical fituation of affairs. 
Melandhon who was defervedly held in high efti- 

mation 
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ination among them, apprehenfive of the Empe-r 
ror'8 refentment on the one hand, and on the 
other, leatung. to moderate meafures which were 
peculiarly agreeable to his own mild and pacific 
difpofition, propofed a fort of reconciling overture. 
He gave it as his opinion, that the Interim could 
by no means be wholly adopted by the Reformers, 
but that its authority might be acknowledged in 
inatters o^an indifferent nature and not efifential in 
Relieion-^,f.3^is was fo far from giving general 
fatisfa&ioW, that it proved a fourcc of fchifm and 
divifion, and afforded to the Church of Rome an 
advantage, which if dextroully improved, might 
have been highly detrimental, if not fetal to the 
Proteftant caufe. 

Julius III. fucceeding Paul III. in the Pontificate, 
pgreed to conveen a Council at Trent, and to this 
the Diet at Auglburg confcnted, which was power- 
fully fupported by the prpfence of an imperial 
army. 

Maurice began to be defirous of regaining the 
confidence of the Proteftant party which be had 
formerly forfeited, and agreed to the meeting of a 
general Council at Trent upon certain conditions 
which he calculated would be fiivourable to them. 
He infifted particularly that the dccifions of the 
prececding Council fhould be re-examined, that 
the Proteftant Divines Ihould have the privilege of 
fitting and votting in the New Council, and that 
the Pope fliould not prefidc in it. Accordingly, 
the Saxon and other Divines, with Melandthon at 
their head, fet forward on their journey, but pro- 
":ded no farther than Nuremberg by fpecial or- 

rs from Maurice, who now had formed a projcft 

difconcerting all the Emperor's fchemes, which 

laft he accomplilhed. 

Maurice, 
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Maurice, a penetrating Prince, perceived from ^ 
variety of circumftances, that the grand defign 
which Charles V. sdmed at, was to encroach upon 
the liberties of Germany, and by cherifhing dit 
cord among its Princes, to enlarge his own power 
and dominion. The Emperor was indeed defirou$ 
of clipping the wings of Papal ambition, but it was 
that he- might more eafily foar alone and gratify 
his own afpiring views. And he pufhed the pro- 
jeft of a Council, not from motives of peace or Re- 
ligion, but from a confident perfuafion that he 
would be able to diredl all its* movements, and to 
convert them to his own ambitious purpofes. 

Maurice was fufther particularly piqued at the 
treatment of his father-inJaw, the Landgrave of 
Heffe, whofe liberty, as.alfo that of John Frede- 
rick Elcftor of Saxony, had been lollicited in vain 
by moft of the Princes in Europe. He therefore 
entered into a fecret alliance with the French King 
and feveral of the German Princes, for fupporting 
the rights and privileges of the empire. Infpire^ ^ 
with frefli ardour by this powerful confederacy,, 
he marched a formidable army againfl the Emperor 
with amazing rapidity, and ^ furprifed him at Inf- 
pruck, in an unguarded pofturc, with a few forces 
attending him unable to make any refiftance. 
Such an unexpefted event alarmed and difpirited 
Charles to a great degree, fo that he found him- 
felf obliged to make a peace on any terms. He 
thereupon not only promifed to affemble a Diet 
within fix months, in which all the caufes of dif- 
fention and tumult fliould be removed, but con- 
cluded at Paffau the famous treaty of pacification 
with the Proteftants, A. D. 1 552. This is efleemed 
the grand bafis of religious liberty in Germany, 
and was highly favourable tp the caufe of the Re- 
formation. By it, the Iftterim was declared null 

and 
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and void J' the contending parties were, to enjoy a 
Jree exercife of their religbn,.until.a Diet for de- 
termining difputes fhould be conveened ; this reli- 
gions liberty was even always to continue in cafe 
.an uniformity in dodrine and worfhip was not 
amicably agreed to in the Diet ; any who had fuf- 
fered on account of their being concerned in the 
,war of Smalcaldy were to be .re-infl!ated in their 
polTeiBons and privileges i and the. imperial cham- 
ber at Spire was to be confUtuted of Proteftants^ 
.as well as Gatholios. Thus did . providence fo or- 
.der matters, that the very. Prince who had almoft 
ruined the Proteftant , caufe fomctime before, did 
.now appear its firmeft friend, and by his ^drefs 
and valour procured a lading and fignal fecurity 
to it. 

This was further confirmed by that • Religious 
.Peace, which was concluded at the Diet of Augf- 
.burg, opened by F^r^*;?a»rf King of the Romans^ 
.in the year 1555, which bappily terminated the 
diftrefsful fcenes of war and dlfiention, that had 
for a long time, afflided Church and State. This 
Secured to the Proteftants the undifturbed enjoy- 
ment of their religious liberties upon a ilable foun- 
xiation. They were declared to be exempt from all 
fubjedionto the Roman Pontif, and from the au-i 
thority of the Biihops ; they were left at entire, 
freedom to enad laws for themfelves, with refpe^t 
to do&rine, difcipline, and worfhip ; all the inhabi- 
tants of Germany were allowed to chufe their own 
religion, as confcience prefcribed ; and all wha 
ihould moleft or perfecute any perfon for their reli- 
gious opmions, were.d(?clared enemies to the em- 
pire, and difturbers of the public peace *. This 
was a treaty confonant to the principles of reafon 
and of ChrifUanity> and was . an eminent benefit, 

_au 

* Jo, Scbilten Liber de Heligiofa Pace. 
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an illuftrious ^ftory obtained by the bkfled Refor- 
mation. 

The Froteftant caufe flew over Europe, mtSx 
furprifing rapidity and fuccefs, and was vigoroufly 
fupported. This was a matter of vaftly higher im- 
portance than any that had hitherto fiibfifted, and 
able dif|)utanjts appeared in the coritrovcrfy, who 
difplayed a great deal of zeal, learning and elo- 
quence. A fpirit of enquiry was excited, a free- 
dom of thinking and writing was introduced till 
now unknown^ which mightily cohtributed to the 
fpread of the Reformation, and to the down&l of 
Papal fuperftition. 

Ulric Zmngle, a Canon of Zurich, was the great 
Reformer in Switzerland^. He was a man of dif- 
tingtiifbed learning and of Angular refolution, and 
fo early as the year 1516, perceived fome rays of 
truth, exclaimed ag^inft the errors of popery, and 
he fooh after concerted fchemes of an eflfedual Re- 
formatioii. Thefe were crowned with defirable 
fticcefe, ft) that the greateft number of the Hel- 
tetic cantons fhook off the Psmal yoke. 

The doftrines of the Reformation penetrated 
kitb th6 Northern kingdoms, and Luther's difciples 
met With a moft favourable reception amongft 
them, fo that Sweden, Denmark and Norway fell 
off at onte from the Church of Rome, and em- 
braced Ae Ptoteftatit Faith. Guftavus Vafa Erifcon, 
defcended of the ancient Kmgs of Sweden, did, 
about the year 1531, conveen an affembly of the 
Clergy, tatffed the confeffion of Augfburg to be 
publicly received, and obedience to the See of 
Roifle to be folemnly renounced. He afterwards 
affembled the States, and reconunended the doc- 
trines of the Reformation with fuch peculiar piety 
and wifdom, that it was unanimouuy refolved to 
admit and eftabKfli them. Guftavus exerted him- 

felf 
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felf to bring about this important revolution with a 
firmnefs and magnanimity becoming a great Prince, 
and publicly declared, that he would rather refign 
his crown, than govern a people fo pufiUanimous and 
limple, as to continue flaves to Papal authority, and 
who would fubmit to the tyranny of Priefts and Bi- 
fhops, rather than obey the mild and equitable laws 
of their own Monarch. 

The light of the Reformation dawned on Den- 
mark in the year 1 521, under Ghriftiemll. His 
fucceflbr Frederic affembled the States of his king* 
dom^A. D. 1527, who publifhed an edift, by which 
all the fubjeds were allowed a freedom either to 
adhere to the Roman Catholic religion, or to em- 
brace the doftrines of Luther. Hereupon the Pro- 
teftant Clergy exerted themfelves with fuch Angu- 
lar zeal and diligence in their minifterial funftions^ 
as to convert the grealtcft part of the Danes fromt 
the errors of Popery. Chriftiern III. had the ho- 
nour of giving perfeftion and ftability to the glori- 
ous work of the Reformation in his dominions, and 
it received a folemn fanftion from an Affembly of 
the States at Odenfee^ A.D. 1539. 

In thefe northern kingdoms, the authority and rc-» 
venues of the Romifh Clergy had rifen to an enor- 
mous height- Many of the Bifliops poffeffed fuch 
territories, towns, caftles and fortreffes, as rendered 
them independent on the Crown, enabled them to 
excite commotions, raife armies, infult their Sove- 
reign, and endanger the State. They lived in luxu- 
ry and magnificence, affefted the pomp and power 
of Princes. At fame time therefore that a refor- 
mation in religion itfelf was eftablilhed, a wife rcfo- 
lution was taken, to reduce the overgrown wealth 
and grandeur of that Church, which had, by perfidy 
and fuperftition, engroffed the faireft eftates of the 
iiobility, and fuch immenfe riches, as tp render it 

formidable 
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formidabk to the commonwealth itfelf, and which, 
if unaltered, muft have proven too potent an adver- 
fary to the infant eftablifliment. The Prelatical 
Order was therefore deprived of their dangerous 
diftindions and prerogatives, or rather annihilated, 
their lands and wealth were annexed to the Crown, 
x)r reftored to an impoveriflied nobility ; and Supers 
intendants were appointed, who difcharged the fpi» 
ritual duties of the Epifcopal office, without any 
fliare of temporal authority. 

The Reformation fpread foon into Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Poland^ France, Britain, the Netherlands 
and Spain. The Calvinifls chiefly fettled in the 
Lower Hungary, and the Lutherans in the Upper. 
But as thefe differed only in fmaller matters, and 
both were united againft the authority and doftrine 
of the Church of Rome, they entered into a mu- 
tual agreement among themfelves for the fupport 
of the common caufe* 

The Battoris or Princes of Tranfylvanja, made 
fomc efforts to obflrufl: the progrefs of the Refor- 
mation, but to no purpofc, as it there made its way 
and maintained its ground. 

In Poland it met with the countenance of civil 
authority ; and King Sigifmond Auguftus did, in 
the year 1548,. allow both Lutheran and Calvinifl 
churches to be fettled in his kingdom. 
• In France, the Reformation made its firft appear- 
ance at Meaux, A. D. 1523. There it made a con- 
fiderable progrefs, notwithflanding the moft horrid 
truelties exercifed for the extirpation of it. The 
famous Calvin foon became the head of the Refor- 
mers in that kingdom, drew the attention of the 
public, and grew into high favour with Margaret 
Queen of Navarre, fifler to Francis I. who was her- 
fe!f warmly attached to the caufe of the Reforma- 
tion. . He was born at Noyon in Picardy, on the 

M m loth 
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1 oth of July 1 509. He firft (ludied at Paris, after-^ 
wards at Bourges, where he drank in with admira- 
tion the religious opinions of Luther. His genius 
wias extcnfive and penetrating, his learning deep 
and diverfified, his application indefatigable, whilft 
all were charmed with his fldwing, perfuafive elo- 
quence, and ftruck with his exalted piety. By thefe 
accomplifhments, his fervent zeal, his numerous 
writings, and pulpit-oratory, he rofe to eminent 
diftindion among the Reformers, and was of fig- 
nal fervice in promoting that glorious caufe which 
they had efpoufed. When Francis 1. was commit- 
ting the greateft outrages againfl: the friends of the 
Reformation, Calvin found himfclf obliged to retire 
out of France, to avoid the impending ftorm. He 
took refuge in Geneva, where he was chofen chief 
Minifter ; and there he eftabliflied the Proteftant 
religion, and modelled that Church, both in doc- 
trine, dicipline and worfliip, to a high degree of pri-* 
Hiitive purity. 

The Hugonots, as the Reformers in France were 
called, multiplied every where, were vigoroufly fup^ 
ported by fome of the greateft Princes in the realm^ 
maintained wars and fought many bloody battles in 
behalf of religion and liberty, though with various 
fuccefs. Sometimes they enjoyed the aufpicious fhcU 
ter of royal favour, at other times they groaned un- 
der the heavieft preffure of perfecution. Frequent 
conferences and councils were held with a view to 
terminate or foften religious differences. 

A famous conference between the Catholics and 
reformed was opened at Poiffy on the 9th of Sep- 
tember 1 56 1 . The King and Queen, the Duke of 
Orleans, the King of Navarre, the Prince of Cond^ 
and Margaret Queen of Navarre, were prefent to 
grace that illuftrious Affembly. TTie Cardinals, Bi- 
IhopS) and Doctors took their places, as did alfo 

twelve 
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twelve MiBifters of the reformed religion. Theo- 
dore de Bcza was pitched on as the proper pcrfon 
to reprefent the principles and views of the Refor- 
matioil, which he did, (landing and uncovered. In 
a long and elaborate difcourfc, delivered with dif- 
tinguifhed fpirit and eloquence, he nobly defended 
the caufc in which he appeared, whilft in a vidori- 
ous manner he refuted the errors and pretenfions 
of Popery. Speaking of the Eucharift, among other 
things, he faid, that the real body of Jefus Chrift 
was as far from the bread and wine, as the higheft 
heaven from the earth. 

The Prelates being offended at this affertion. 
Cardinal de Tournon demanded, that Beza Ihould 
be inftantly filenced. But the Queen was pleafed 
to interpofe, and infirtcd that no interruption Ihould 
be given, and that Beza fhould be heard at full 
length. After long and warm debates, the meet- 
ing broke up without effefting the principal end for 
which it was called. 

New wars and commotions were excited : The 
Hugonots were expofed to continual fcenes «f di- 
ftrefe, and fuffered as well as performed more for 
the fake of religion, than perhaps any other part of 
the reformed Church. At laft, Henry IV. King of 
France, partly from poficy, as perceiving it impoffi- 
ble to fupprefs the Proteftant doftrine, or perhaps 
from motives of religion in part, as he himfelf had 
been a Hugonot when King of Navarre, granted 
to the Reformers a free and univerfal toleration, by 
which they were allowed the full liberty of worfhip- 
ping God according to their confciences, without 
moleftation. 

This was confirmed by the famous edi£t of 
Nantes in the year 1598, which afforded legal pro- 
tedion and fecurity to the Proteftants, both with 

refped 
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rclpefl: to religion, and to civil rights of every kincf," 
and -which continued in force till the fame was re- 
voked by Lewis XIV. J. D. 1685. 

The Reformation foon made its way into Britain, 
and made a mighty progrefs both in England and 
Scotland. Although there were, a great many 
people in England, well difpofed to the Proteflant 
religion from principle, yet the immediate renunci- 
ation of the Pope's authority in that kingdom 
flowed from another caufe. King Henry VIII. in 
order to (hew himfelf a zealous fon of the Church 
of Rome, had even wrote a book againfl: Luther in 
the year 1521, for which the Pope bellowed upoa 
him the title of Defender of the Fa'tthy which is re- 
tained to this day by the Britifli Monarchs. Henry 
was a Prince of parts, and well Ikilled in philofophy 
and divinity, but at fame time he was of an amo- 
rous difpofition, and excremety inconllant in his af- 
feflion. 

He had been married 18 years to Catharine 
of Arragon, relift of his elder brother. Having 
conceived a violent paffion for Anna of Builen, 
a celebrated beauty, and entertaining fome fcni- 
ples concerning the legitimacy of his marriage 
with his brother's widow,hc applied to Clement VU. 
the Roman Pontif, for a diflblution of his marriage 
with Catharine, and for a difpenfation to enter into 
the connubial ftate with the illuftrious Lady who 
now engroffed his entire aifeftion. He was for a 
long time amufed with expeftations of both. But 
as the Pope was afraid of provoking the Emperor 
Charles V. to whom Queen Catharine was related, 
and affcfled a great many pretexts and evafions, 
Henry, impatient and affronted, had recourfe to 
mother method. He confultcd fome of the Icara- 
;d Doftors in the European univerfities upon the 
ubjeft of his matrimonial fcruples, who gave it as 
heir opinion, that wedlock with a brother's, widow 
. . was 
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was unlawful. Hereupon Catharine was divorced; 
and, notwithftanding the Pontif 's remonftrances, 
the Englifti Monarch married Anna Bullen, and af- 
fembled a Parliament, who declared him the fu- 
preme head of the Church of England, and folemn- 
ly renounced the jurifdiftion of the Roman See, in 
the year 1535. 

Upon t^iis, the Pope paffed a fentence of excom- 
munication againft Henry, and declared his newly 
contrafted marriage null and void. The King, re- 
folute in his meafures, fuppreffed a prodigious num- 
ber of monaftries, convents and nunneries, feized 
on the vaft revenues which belonged to them, and 
with part of them, founded feveral Proteftant bi- 
shopries and colleges ; and, although he ftill adhe- 
red to many of the tenets and ufages of the Romifh 
Church, yet he paved the way for that more tho- 
rough Reformation which took place under his fuc- 
ceflbr Edward VI. *. TTii^ extraordinary Prince 
gave early difcoveries of exalted piety and wifdom, 
and zealoufly promoted the great work of the Re- 
formation. Durilig his ftiort reign, and by the af- 
fiftance of Craitmer, Archbifhop of Canterbury, as 
well as of other able and eminent Reformers, this 
was carried to a confiderable degree of perfeftiop, 
and eftabliflied by aft of Parliament. 

It underwent a fhort but forrowful eclipfe under 
Queen Mary who fucceeded to the Crown. She 
was a great bigot to the Church of Rome, and of 
a cruel and arbitrary temper. Intent on the projeft 
of reftoring Popery, Ihe had recourfe to the moil 
bloody and perfecuting meafures, againft all who 
oppofed her violent and fuperftitious defign. Among 
many others that fufFered martyrdom for the Pro- 
teftant religion during her reign, Cranmer, that il- 
luftrious Reformer, and a Prelate of diftinguiflied 

learning 

* Vide Bifliop Burnet's Hiftory of the Reformation of the 
Church of England. 
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learning and piety, fell a facrifice to licr unrelent- 
ing fury. Providence was pleafed to fliorten this 
fcenc or fufFcring, which wore (6 gloomy an afpcdt 
inaufpicious to the interef^s of the Reformation* 
She died in the year 1558, after a reign of five 
years, and was happily fucceeded by Lady Eliza- 
beth, a Princefs illuftrious for many great and fliin-i 
ing accompIi{hment«, and particularly for her zeal 
in reftoring and eftablifhing the reformed Religion. 
In the year 1562, (he caiifed a fynbd or convo- 
cation to be affembled at London, in which a Con- 
feffion of the Proteftant Faith was drawn up and 
agreed upon. In her reign many edids and afts of 
Parliament were publifhed againft the Catholics^ 
the people were delivered from the bondage of Pa- 
pal tyranny and fuperllition, and (he eflablifhed re- 
ligion with refpefl: to doftrine, worftip, and eccle- 
fiaftical government, on that footing, which is con. 
tinned in England to this day, Queen Elizabeth 
likewife proved the bulwark of the Proteftant caufe 
in Europe, and powerfully fupported the Proteftants 
in Scotland, France, and the Low Countries. She 
was extremely defirous that the plan of Reforma- 
tion which (he had introduced, fliould be univer&l- 
ly acknowledged within her dominions, and there- 
upon the famous aft of Uniformity was pafled, by 
which all her fubjefts were commanded to conform 
themfelves accordingly. But great numbers of 
them were for refining matters to a ftill higher de- 
gree, were for receding farther even from any ap- 
pearances of Popery, and caft their eyes upon the 
churches of Geneva and Switzerland, as models^ 
v^hich they ought to imitate, particularly in regard 
of public worfhip and ecclefiaftical polity. Suclx 
went by the denomination of Puritans and Non- 
conformifts, who formed a confiderable body, a|id 
fcparated from the cftablifhcd Church. That in- 
deed 
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deed adopted Calvinifin with refpeft to articles df 
faith, whilft it retained the Epifcopal Hierarchy and 
Ibme ancient ufages. The Puritans or Prefbyte- 
rians, on the other hand, were for abolifbing the 
Prelatical order and difcij)line, condemned the Li^ 
turgy that was ufed, the various veftments of the 
Clergy, the many fcftival days, and feveral rites and 
ceremonies, fuch as kneeling at the focrametit of thd 
Lord's Supper, ufing the fign of the Crofs in bap- 
tifm, bowing at the name of Jefus, giving a ring irt 
marriage, nominating god-fathers and god-mothers 
for the education of children, and the confirmation 
of them by Epifcopal impofition of hands. 

In Scotland the Reformation made an early ap-^ 
pearance. TTie great doftrines and principles of it 
had been eagerly imbibed by feveral of that nation^ 
\vho had refided in Germany during its progrefs in 
that part of the world. Upon their return to their 
native country^ they diffeminated with zeal and af- 
fiduity the feeds of religious truth, which footi 
fprang up into a plentiful harveft. The public at- 
tention was rouzed, and books and difcourfes oti 
fuch an important controverfy were with avidity 
fought after, and deeply interefted multitudes of 
people. In a little time, great numbers of all ranks 
and denominations conceived sin implacable hatred 
to Popery, and bravely flood forth in behalf of thQ 
Reformation. But they met at firfl with vipient 
Oppofition both from Church and State, whilft they 
encountered difHculties with Angular refolution, and 
fome of them fufFered even unto death. It was an 
atrdous enterprize to fubvert the eflablifhed religion, 
a fabric which had been reared with fo much art^ 
which had flood its ground for fo many ages, that 
was fupported by civil power, defended by a fuper- 
flitious and fclf-defigning Clergy, that could plead 
antiquity, poflcflion, prejudice and educatipn : and 

to 
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to introduce into the room of this, a new, a pure^ 
and much more pcrfeQ: fyftemk 

To atchieve fo noble an exploit, to furmount the 
©bftacles, and to conquer fuch formidable enemies 
as oppofed it, a fkilful and intrepid leader was re- 
quired. Such a one happily arofe in the perfon of 
the celebrated John Knox, who boldly flood forth 
the great Champion of the Reformation among th^ 
Scots, and may juftly be confidered as the illuftri- 
ous founder of their Church. 

He began his public miniftry at St Andrews J. D* 
1547, and by his acting and writing, by the fire of 
his zeal and the force of his eloquence, fo fuitable 
and requifite to the circumftances of the times, bore 
down all before him *^ Knox levelled his blow at 
the whole fyflem of Popery, and expofed its corrup- 
tions and usurpations in their whole extent^ with an 
Undaunted and unwearied ardour, with a firmnefs 
and fortitude that rofe fuperior to every difficulty^ 
and never feared the face of man f. Providencd 
was plcafed to profper his pious endeavours in a 
remarkable manner. The Catholic religion was 
condemned and abolifhed, the Reformation advan- 
ced with fpeedy fleps, and obtained the legal fane-* 
tion.of public authority in Scotland, .in the year 
1560, under the reign of Queen Mary. 

In the year 1 566, the Aftembly approved in ge- 
neral the DoSrine, Worfhip, and Difcipline adopt* 
cd by the Churches of Geneva and Switzerland, 
in contradiflihftion to the Epifcopal Hierarchy and 
Liturgy. The Earl of Murray, Regent of the king- 
dom in the King's minority, exerted his endea- 
vours to extirpate the Romilh religion, aifid to efla*- 

blifh 

* Dr Robertfon's Hiftory of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 1 1 r. 

+ The Earl of Morton who attended Knox's funeral, faid 
of him, ** There lies One who never feared the face of 
" Man.'* 
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felifll Ca^Iyinifitt* ^)^^w/^jr VI. was bred up in the 
iProtieflaRt Religion, iind when he was come of agu 
to affume the r^ins of gQyernmcnt, he maintained 
the fame in hts dominions \ and in the year 1$^%^ 
he, by 40: of Parliament, eftablifted, in the moft 
iimple manner^, Prefbyterian Church-Government, 
by Kirk-feflipn«, Prcftytgyies, Provincial Synods^ 
tod Genefal A0embUei *^ 

It was upon this republican plan that the Re* 
formation was introduced in Scotland f , and th^ 
;reat body of th« nation admired it with a kind of 
Tacrcd zeal, ai what was moft remote from Pope* 
ry, and whfit they appi'ehended Avas moft congru^ 

N n 0U8 

* The fSrft Book of Difcipline pompofed by Knox audi 
tother MlnUlers as tkus platform or mo^lel of the intended 
trelbyteri^ poltty, wa5 prefented to a Convention of Eftates, 
iri the year i 56 1 . The leconid Book of Difcipline w^ amed 
\o by the General Membly i;78. It was revived and nk* 
tifisd by mvs^ A£tg' of dimrent AflemlsUes) particularly in 
the y? ar |6^& And k wivs air^ording to di^, thaic Ec^lefiaf^ 
ti,caJ (5ovcmn)enit in Scotland was eft3>rilhed by I^aw^ -«/• D0 
tS9^f (^d 1690^ and this ftill continues to be the Kandar4 
^ Difcipline. 

f Aftet" thtt aholttion of %ifc9pacy, a few ipperUytendantt 
Were indeed appcunted for feme time^ whofe proper office it 
WW to infpf a the lifp and dpftrine rf the Cteigy, and to 
pr^dde i^ injBerior judicatories^ which were then y] an infant 
ilate : 3ut they (heoifelves were ipbjf 3 tp a General AffevfL* 
blf, they held no feat in Parlianientf and Were deflitute of 
Ejiifoopal rank and revenue; In tlie year 1598^ the General 
AiSbmb]y wa9 prevailed on tjinottgh the intrigues of the Courts 
tp declare it lawial for NJniAers to (k in ParUan>ent, and 
dlowed fifty^one pedpn? tp be Pbofeo for Xh^t pnrpofe, which 
was about equal to the number of EccleHaliics wno were in 
aAcieot times called to Parliament. But then fuch who were 
vef^d with ^i?. privUe^y Were ixmfidered as m^ra repre- 
fentatives of the Church, they were annually chofen from a 
leet of certain Jdinifters npnjjnated by the Affeinbly, fhey 
Were accountable £6t their conduA to this fiipreme Jud.if4^- 
ture, and fubjet^t to tjbeir jurifd.i<5tion> they neither pofTejOEed 
fpiritual authority^ ndf miniderial precedency ai>Qve their 
brethren. 
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ous to the iimplicity of the Gofpel, and to the 
practice of the primitive Church. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1603, when the Crowns of England and Scotland 
came to be united in the perfon of King James VI- 
he himfelf efpoufed the forms of the Engliih 
Church, and in a more ftrenuous manner than 
formerly, obtruded a kind of mixed Epifcopacy 
upon the Scotifli nation *, which was produftivc 
of great and lading difcontents, arid being per* 
filled in, contributed, with other caufes, to prove 
fatal to his fon Charles I. Prefbyterian govern- 
ment was at laft, after many ftruggles, reftorcd and 
cftabliihed in the fulleft manner, at the glorious 
Revolution by King William in 1688, and was 
folemnly confirmed by the articles of the Union 
under Queen Anne, in the year 1707, and con- 
tinues to this day f . 

The Reformation made a flower progrefs in Ire^ 
land. It was introduced into that kingdom under 
Henry Vin. in the year 1535. Brown, Arch- 
bithop of Dublin, exerted his utmoft endeavours 
to expell Papal fuperftition, deftroyed the images 
and relics that were beheld with a blind veneration 
by the deluded multitude, laid afide the Romiih 
rites and ceremonies, and eftablilhcd the reformed 
Religion within his diocefe, whilft Henry banifhed 
the Monks, and feized their wealth. This good 
work was farther advanced in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. and obtained a regular eftabliihment im- 
\ der Queen Elizabeth, when the Irifh nation em- 
braced 

♦ Dr Robertfon's Hid. of Scotland, voL n. p, ao8, 213, 
255. 

f By anticipating a few events, fome^may perhaps thinjc 
that I depart from the ftridt laws of Hiftorical Writing ; but 
the reftriftion of my plan will, I hope, (ervc for my ap^- 
logy. * 
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braced the fame form of doftrine, worfhip, and 
difcipline which were profeffed in England, though 
a great number of Roman Catholics ftill continue 
there, who cannot be prevailed on to become Pro- 
teftants ;— fuch a deep root muft Popery have 
taken amongft them. 

The Belgic provinces foon (hook off the Papal 
yoke, and . profefled the Protcftant Religion. A- 
bout the year 1532, a great many cities and fomc 
diftrids removed the Popifli Bilhops and Clergy, 
kindly received the minifters of the Reformation, 
and readily imbibed the doQirines they taught. 
Philip 11. King, of Spain, apprehenfive or a revolt, 
and furioufly bigotted to the Church of Rome, 
cnaded the fevered laws againft all who Ihould 
attempt innovation in religious matters, and erec* 
ted in the Low Countries the bloody, tribunal of 
the Inquifition. * The Duke of Alva was fent 
thither from Spain with a formidable army, which, 
by his tyrannical orders, committed among the in- 
habitants the moft horrid barbarities. But this 
cruel and fanguinary condufl:, inftead of intimidat- 
ing, cxafperated ; and a kind of noble enthufiaftic 
ardour, both for civil and religious liberty, fpread 
through the provinces, which rofe fuperiqr to fear 
or force. A refpeftable confederacy was formed 
under the heroic and illuftrious Prince of Orange, 
William of Naffau, powerfully fupported both by 
England and France, by which they were enabled' 
to maintain a long and bloody war, in defence of 
their civil and facrcd rights. Providence was 
pleafed to fmilc upon their honourable efforts y 
they were happily delivered both from the Spanifh 
and Papal yoke, . from the bondage of tyranny and 

fuperftition, 

* The Duke of Alva boafled that in the fpace of a few 
years he had difpatched in the Netherlands 36^000 fouls by 
the hand of the common executioner. 
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fopcrftition, and in the year 1581, the provincei 
df Holland, Zeland, Frifeland, Groningcn, Utrecht, 
jGuelderland, and Zutphen, were united into one 
mighty Republic^ and the Proteftant Religion^ ac- 
tording to the form of Galvinifm, was folemnly 
cftablifhed. * * 

Even in Spain and Italy, the feeds of the Refor* 
mation were early fown in many provinces, and 
fliultitudes of people opened their eyes to that light 
of truth that dawned on the world. This was 
more remarkable in Veniee^ Tufcany and Naples. 
The Neapolitans in particular never would admit 
the court of Inquifition among them, and evea 
took up arms to bppofe fome violent attempts that 
were made with this view* In the year 1^46, the 
averiion bf the people againft the corruptions and 
ufurpations of the Church -of Rome rofe to a great 
height) and various commotions were excited^ 
which it was extremely difficult to appeafe. Peter 
Martyr and Bernard Ochino, two eminent preach* 
etty highly di(tingutfhcd for their zeal and elo« 
quence, expofed with unbounded freedom the er« 
Tors and fuperftitions of popery, and rouised the 
indignation of many. The Emperor himfelf^ 
Charles V. heard Ocbind preach at Naples with 
great fatisfadion. So much was he ftruck with 
his powerful and perfuafive oratory, thw he de* 
Ciared of this famous minifter,— That he preached 
yinth fuch ipirit and devotion, as were fufficient to 
xtiake the very ftouet we^p. 

Indeed fome have been of o^ioft that however 
Charles may have lived, yet he died a Proteftant^ 
He may have been fettered for fome time by the 
prejudices of edutatidf), and hurried away by am* 
bition, inttrfeft, and refentment, when afting a part 
on the public theatre of the world. But every one 
it well acquainted with the rare l&d fingular refo*- 

hitioii 
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lution of thit illuftrious Prince towards the clofc of 
life. Though one of the grcateft of temporal Mo* 
narchs ; though he had paffed through the mofi 
fplendid fccncs of grandeur, viftory. and triumph } 
though in aftual poffcffion of ample revenues and 
cxtenfive dominions both In Europe and America ; 
yet he voluntarily refigned the imperial diadem 
and dignity, and all his vaft poiTeiHons ; laid afida 
his former magnificence, difmifled his pompous re-» 
tinue, his guards and oiScers, bid an adieu to 
courts, and cfiimps, to cabals and intrigues, the po- 
licy of dates aiad the enterprifes of war : He re* 
treated from the world, fequeftered himfelf with a 
folitary few whom he chofe for his friends and fa- 
vourites, and fpent the remainder of his days in 
humble obfcurity, amidft the (hade of tranquility, 
and the repofc of religion. Then he. was at leifuro 
and unbiaffed, could difcern more clearly the errors 
of fuperftitioh, could weigh with more candour^ 
and perceive with greater certainty the important 
truths of true religion. This feems to have bccil 
ftrongly prefmned *• For no fooner did this Mo- 
narch expire, than the train of Eccleliaftics w1k!> 
had attended him in his retirement, were feized on 
by the jealou$ blood-thirfty Inquifrtors, and com- 
mitted to the flames. This crud fate Augii/iin Ca^ 
falj and Conftantine Pontius, the Emperor's pineach- 
cr and confeffor underwent, as well as fcveral 
others. 

In Italy the progrcft of the Reformation was very 
much checked by the proximity of the Roman Pon- 
tif, by his various and more immediate conne^ona 
with the Italian Princes and States, and by the ter- 
rors of the inquifition. 

Thefe too, raged and triumphed in Spain, which 
too foon fuppreffed a fpirit of Reformation, that 
began to break out, and was diffufed among multi- 

, tudes 

* Bqruet's Hiftory of the Reformation, 
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tudes of the people. Nay fome, who had once 
been the teachers and defenders of Popery, were 
themfelves converted, became champions for the 
Prbteftant religion, and by their zeal and diligence 
enlightened the minds of many. 

For well - attefted hiftory informs us, * that 
Charles V. and his fon Philip 11. fent fome Spanifh 
divines into Germany, England, and Flanders, in 
order to convert the Proteftants in thofe coun- 
tries to the Roman faith. But fo it was, that they 
themfelves were brought over from the Catholic 
and embraced the reformed Religion. They were 
perfons eminent for learning and piety; and full of 
zeal they returned into their native country, there 
to propagate the Proteftant faith. Many illuftri^ 
oils converts were the firft fruits of their miniftry ; 
but thcfe, with their faithful, paftors were (ingled 
out, feized by the hands of mercilefs Inquifitors, 
and cruelly facrificed on fcaffolds and at the ftake. 

But in many other countries the Proteftant caufe 
fpread its conquefts far and wide. Not only were 
the pillars of popery fliaken, but the whole fabric 
of Romifli fuperftition was demolifhed. Babylon 
fcemed to fall as a milftone in the mighty waters, 
and in her room uprofe a fyftem of genuine Chri- 
flianity,* which had been hid for ages and gene- 
rations. 

Thus rapid and extenfive was the progrefs of 
the glorious Reformation, which for its fwiftnefe 
flew like lightning over the world ; but which, for 
its kindly and beneficent influences, was welcomed 
after a long night of darknefs, as the delightfiil 
dawning of chearful day. 

Rome beheld this with amazement and anguifh^ 
with all the bitternefs of falfe zeal, and all the 
tranfports of political rage ; Thus to find fo rich 

a 

♦ Dt Ceddes's Trails, vol. I. p. 447, &c. 
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a fpoil haftily plucked out of her hands ; to fee fo 
great a part of Europe unexpcftedly torn from her^ 
and fo many valuable kingdoms and countries 
titherto devotees and tributaries to her, at once ra- 
viflied out of her bofom. 

Her authority^ her infallibility, her conclaves^ 
iand councils, formerly venerable or formidable, 
were now dcfpifed. Her papal bulls and edifts, 
her excommunications, interdids, anathemas, and 
all the thunder of the Vatican, were now treated 
with contempt. Whole provinces and powerful 
ftates, openly broke afunder the chains of. ancient 
fuperftition^ which had formerly fettered them, 
withdrew publicly from the jurifdidion of the Ro- 
man See, and in a conftitutional manner ereded 
independant reformed churches of tljeir own. 

Rome became apprehenfive of her very exiftence, 
and dreaded the downfal of the whole papal em* 
pire. Many Catholics have without hefitatioa 
acknowledged, that the univerfal ruin of their caufe 
muft have enfued, had not the force of the fecular 
arm been called in to fupport their tottering fitua- 
tion, and fire and fword been let loofe upon thofe 
who were only brandifhing the weapons of reafon 
and argument. 

The moft cruel engines were fet to workj and 
recourfe was had to the meaneft and moft malici*- 
ous methods of affault. Thq Roman Pontifs, and 
their adherents, inflamed with all the rage of refent- 
ment, encouraged fecret aflaflinations and private 
confpiraciesj open tumults and infurredions ; fet on 
foot the moft dreadful pcrfecutions, played off the 
infernal tortures of Inquifition^ and excited wars 
and commotions in many places, in order to up- 
hold the finking fyftem or fuperftition, and to bear 
down by violence that fpirit of Reformation, which 
they could not otherwife repi:cli or fubdue. 

Befides 
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Befides what has been occ^ionally glanced at^ 
and many other inftances that might be mentioned^ 
Witnefs the barbarous maflacrc of Paris undfei^ 
Charles IX. on Bartholomew's day, the 24th o^ 
Auguft 1572, when 100,000 Proteftants Were but- 
chered in France, in the fpace of one Week. 

Witncfs thie horrid tdnfpiracy formed in England 
in the reign of James L (though providentially J)rc- 
Vented) of blowing up the Parliamcnt-houjfc at Lon* 
don with gun-pbwdcr, and dcftroying a Proteftahl 
Prince, Proteftant Lords and Commoners, upon 
the 5th of November 1605. 

Witnefs the rebellion in Irehnd, when about 
i 50,000 Proteftants were murdered, under the 
reign of Charles I. AD.. 1641^ 

Thefe fangjuinary counfels, fuch eiruel proceed* 
ings, did no doubt greatly impede and interrupt the 
farther advancement of the Reformation* 

For, confidcring how fuitkble thi^ was to the juft* 
^ft notions of religion, and how ftrongly it was 
founded upon principles of civil as well as of reli* 
gious liberty, it was not unreafonable to cxpeft^ 
that being once introduced, it wpurd have fpread 
its triumphs every where -through Chriftendora* 
Nor was it unnatural to think, that Sovereign Prin- 
ces would have been very weti difpofed to have ren- 
dered thcmfelves ftill more defpbtic in their own 
kingdoms, arid even upon a political account, ab^ 
ftrafting from religious confidcrations, been avcrfc 
frdm tolerating any longer within their dominions 
ft fyft^m, which demanded and drew the allegiance 
of their fubjefl:8 to a foreign Powef, yea, claimed a 
fubjedion of Confcience too facred to have been 
fecrificed even to a natural Prince. 

Yet fo it was, that a great part of the world ilill 
continued, and to this day remains inflavcd to the 
tyranny aad fuperfUtioa of Eome« 

Befides 



BeHdes the unhappy influence which wars and 
l)erfecutions raifed againfl: the Proteftants, iiad to 
intimidate fome, and to cool the zeal of others, va<^ 
rious other caufes contributed to retard the grow& 
of the Reformation. 

Whilft many might be indifferent as to all reiigi'^ 
on, or unfoUicitous about the charader or form of" 
that which they profeffed, others would be biaffcd 
by early prejudices of education, and ftrong prepof* 
feifions in favour, of the ancient mother ^church. 

Secular views, political connections, worldly in- 
tgreft, eafe, and fecurity, would operate upon mul- 
titudes. 

Spain judged it advifcable to proteft the Holy 
See^ as the Pope's alliance and authority might be 
of great fervice in preferving its dominions in Italy^ 
If the profped of feizing the revenues of the Church 
induced any to promote the Reformation, the ac^ 
tual poffefEon of them and the fear of lofmg them, 
engaged others to ftand fail: to the interefts of 
Rome. The Bifhops in France united more clofe*' 
ly with the Roman See, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, than they had formerly done, fot fear of 
being deprived of their ecclefiaftical dignities and 
* benefices. 

Some Sovereigns were fo fituated, as to have rea- 
fon to dread civU cpnfufion and embroilment, did 
they attempt a change in religion ; and in fome pla^ 
ces a deluded populace, and a fuperftitious intereft- 
ed Clergy wholly dependent upon, stnd devoted t6 
the See of Rome, would be ready to move heaven 
and earth againft them. 

In Germany, great temporal power is Annexed 
to many biflioprics, and other ecclefiaftical benefi- 
ces, which would not be eafJy refigned, and the 
fccular Princes might be drawn to attach them- 

O o felvcs 
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fclves to the Romifh communion, from hopes o£ 
reaching the tmperial dignity. 

The Italian States arc more direftly under the 
eye of the Roman Pontifs, and derive a kind of 
luftre and influence from their refidence amongft 
them ; the Princes have intimate connexion with 
the court of Rome ; the nobility-who enter into the 
Church are fure of promotion in it, and many of 
them have an eye to the Papal chair, as none bUt 
Italians are advanced to that dignity. 

But further, it mufl be remembered, that the 
Reformation was rather a fudden and unexpe£ted 
event, which fhould lead to the acknowledgment 
of a more immediate Providence, than the effefl: of 
a long and deep projefted plan, that had, by previ- 
ous deliberation and concert, cut out every a£kioa, 
and diftributed the execution into proper hands, 
that had maturely digefted the bold and arduous 
cnterprizcj laid the whole train of procedure, and 
fet in motion all the fprings with art and union. 

Befides, the Church of Rome was concentered in 
one infallible Head. The Proteftant Princes, by 
the very principles which they profefled, could not 
be linked together by fuch an indiflbluble band, 
and aOiing as free and independent Sovereigns 
without a common head, at fame time pleading for 
freedom of confcience, were more at liberty to pra- 
fecute their own feveral fchepies of Reformation* 
This, however, it is evident, would give their ene- 
my a confiderable advantage over them, efpecially 
as they had been in long pofleffion ; whilft the 
other were ftruggling for new opinions, and for 
the eftablifliment of a new fyftem. 

Different fefts and parties likewife arofe amotig 
the Proteftants themfelves, diftinguiflied by various 
names, Lutherans and Calvinifts, Zuinglians, Ana- 
haptifts, Epifcopals and Prefbyterians. All the re- 
formed 
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formed Churches agreed in this general principle, 
That the Scriptures of Truth, infallible in all things, 
were the fole ftandard of religion, by which all 
matters were to be determined. But then they 
fometimes differed in their explanations and infer* 
cnces. 

The Lutheran Church, for inftance, holds that 
the Body and Blood of Chrift are materially pre- 
fent in the Eucharift, though in an incomprehen- 
fible manner, whilft the Calvinifts and Zuinglians 
confider the Bread and Wine as facred fymbols only 
of the Body and Death of Chritf . 

The Lutherans maintain that the Eternal Decrees 
of God, which rcfpcft the falvation or mifery of 
.mankind, are founded on a previous knowledge of 
their conduft and chara&er ; whilft the Calvinifts 
confider the Divine Decrees as free and uncondt* 
tional, as refting on the mere will of Deity, ab* 
ftrading from the views or adions of the creature. 

The Lutherans make large conceffions as to mat- 
ters of an external nature, and what they judge 
indiflFcreht, fuch as images for the adorning of 
churches, various veftments for the Clergy, private 
confeiBon of fins, the ufe of wafers in the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper, and the form of exorcifm in 
the adminiftration of Baptifm, with i variety of 
other ceremonies. 

The Calvinifts arc for retrenching fuperfluous 
rites and obfervances, and would reduce all things 
in religion to pure and primitive fimplicity. 

With refpeft to ecclcfiaftical polity and difcipline, 
various fentiments are entertained amongft the Re- 
formed, fome, admiring the fplendor of Epifcopal 
Hierarchy, whilft others prefer Preftjyterian parity. 

Thus fchifm and controverfy were produced, 
though about matters of inferior importance ; nor 
would it be cafy, confidcring the frame of human 

naturci^ 
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nature, to feclude all mixtures of an heterogeneous 
kuid, which, though entirely extrinfic from the 
merits of the caufe itfelf, might yet have a bad ef- 
fcft. Something of a party fpirit might appear, 
which, wth the heat of ^trgument and contdt, 
would abate fraternal aflFeftion and reciprocal con-* 
fidence, fcrve to divide the attention of Proteftants, 
^nd to diminifh their zeal againft the common foe. 

Some have been of opinion, that had the Refor^ 
mers, particularly Zuinglius and Calvin, been ccni- 
tent at fird to have only combated and relinquifhed 
abfolutdy dangerous errors in Popery, and tolera- 
ted fomc of her mere external forms and ufages, 
the tranfition to the great body of the Reformed 
would have been rendered more eafy, and lefs of- 
fenfivc to vulgar minds, too fenfibly ftruck with 
outward fhew and appearance. Nor could the 
multitude, as fome would reprefent matters, be all 
at once reconciled to a Religion which was exhibit- 
ed in a naked light, and ftript of thofe-fplendid s^- 
pendages and decorations, which had for a long 
time pad dazzled their eyes and imaginations. But 
if this was any where the cafe, we are apt to be-, 
lieve, that direftly contrary views operated in other 
places, and rather forwarded the Reformation, par- 
ticularly in Geneva and Switzerland, the United 
Provinces, and Scotland. 

With regard to the extent and power of Popery 
and Proteftantifm, it is not fo eafy to form ^n exa& 
cftimate* 

' All Italy, Spain,' and Portugal, the greateft part 
of France, Poland, Hungary, fome of the Swifs 
Cantons, and about two-thirds of Germany, are de- 
voted to the See of Rome. On the Proteftant fide 
ftand Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, the greateft part of Switzerland, 
^6, a confiderable part oi Germany. - There are 

likewife 
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likewife gfeat numbers of Hugonots in France; 
there are multitudes of the Reformed iit Poland ; 
and Pruffia is in a good meafure become a Prote- 
ftant kingdom. In Courland, Hungary, and Tran- 
fylvania, the number of Proteftants is very confider- 
able; 

However, when one confiders the grofs fupcrfti- 
tion and defpotifm of the Church of Rome, the 
falfe foundations upon which it is built, the numbcr- 
lefs ftratagems and contrivances by which this arti- 
ficial fabric is fupported ; and on the other hand, 
that the Reformed Proteftant Religion ftands upon 
the principles of truth, is founded on the facred 
•rights of private confcience and public liberty, and 
is favourable both for Princes and people ; it is to 
be hoped, upon thcfe accounts, as alfo from pro- 
phetic declarations of Scripture, that the total ruin 
and downfal of Popery are not extremely remote. 
There are many good grounds to expeft, that the 
eyes of the whole world will at laft be opened to 
difcern the truth, and that they will abhor and ab- 
jure that delufion and tyranny, by which they have 
been fo long held in chains, and animated >yith 
noble motives of true Religion and liberty, efpoufc 
the caufe of the blefled Reformation, fo aufpicious 
to both. 

Thus, unwiHing to difunite this very important 
fubjeft, I have thrown together what appeared to 
me moft inftrudive and interefting in one connec- 
ted view. 

We muft now return back a little, to take no- 
tice of a few things not improper to be mentioned. 
The Popilh Bifliops and Clergy, being greatly 
alarmed at the progrefs of the Reformation, deyifed 
every method that could be thought of, andem^ 
ployed their utmoft efforts to obftrud it. Among 
others of a more violent or infidious nature, they 

ha4 
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had likcwifc rcfort, efpccially at firft, to frequent 
councils, provincial, national, and general. 

One particularly was held at Paris, and another 
atBourges in 1528 ; one at Cologne in the year 
1536, and a fecond in the fame fdace, in 1549. 

A council was conveened by Cardinal Ottoii, 
Bifliop of Augfburgh, at Dilingen in 1 548 ; one af- 
fembled at Mentz, and another at Treves, in the 
year 1 549. In thefc and many other councils that 
might be mentioned, the members proceeded with 
great zeal, and not only condemned the dodrinei 
of the Reformation, which they were pleafed to 
call by the names of Schifm and Herefy, but alfo 
drew up particular decrees relating to fwth, and 
publiihed canons with refpe£t to the u&ges and dif- 
cipline of the Romifh church, in contradiftinftion 
to the tenets and principles of the Reformers. 

A general council had been 2q>pointed to meet 
at Trent, as formerly noticed, which was accord- 
ingly opened on the 13th of December 1545. 
After various adjournments or fufpenfions, it was 
conveened a-new in May 155I9 and was again 
opened in January 1562, 

At firft it was chiefly compofed of Italian and 
Spaniih Prelates, but afterwards the Bifhops from 
France and other Catholic kingdoms likewife came 
up to it» In this council they confirmed the whole 
fyftem of Popery, guarded it by a great number of 
decrees and canons, condemned the dodrines^ 
writings; and proceedings of the Reformers, endea- 
vouicd to colour over by the varnilh of vague, ambi- 
guous expreinons,fome of their own moft obnoxious 
tenets, and appointed various regulations with refpefl: 
to difcipline and manners ; particularly thofe of the 
ecclefiaftical Orders, who were funk into great dif- 
folutenefs and profligacy. But any decifions which 
liad a tendency to rcftrain or reform abufes, were 

not 
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toot duly fupportcd by the authority of the Churchy 
but allowed to fall into dcfuetude, ^ilft thofe 
which ferved to promote the pre-eminence of the 
Roman Pontifs, and the abfurdities of Romifli fu- 
|)erflition) were facredly maintained^ 

The aifembled Fathers were borne down or ca- 
joled by the intrigue and influence of the Roman 
Legates who prended amongfl them, and who were 
more intent to get every thing decided that might 
be favourable to the See of Rome^ than by the 
principles of right reafon and found Chriftianity. 
Inftead of ackiiowledging the fole authority of 
Scripture in matters of religion, as Proteftants do, 
they admitted and put upon a level with this, oral 
tradition, avowed the fupreme authority of the 
Church, and the infallibility of the Pope, who, as 
Chrift's Vicegerent, had the proper power and title 
to explain both the . written and unwritten wordw 
This at once breaks down the facred fence and fe- 
curity of Divine truth, and flings open a wide door 
for delufion and impofition of every kind* 

Nay, encouragement is , given to thofe who ap- 
pear as champions for the Catholic Faith, to de- 
clare, as too many have done in a mod blafphe** 
mous manner, that the edifts of the Roman Pon- 
tifs and the affertion of oral tradition, are of higher 
authority than Scripture itfelf. Whilft the Church 
of Rome feals up the facred fountains of truth, fo 
far as they can, in an unknown tongue, and goes 
the length of affirming that the Bible was not com- 
pofed for the ufc of the multitude, but for their 
ghoftly rulers and teachers ; the council of Trent 
pafled a folemn decree, with a view to depredate 
that holy Book, and to advance their own defpotic 
defigns, declaring that the ancient Latin tranflation 
of the Scriptures, commonly called the Vulgate^ is \ 
an authentic^ accurate and perfeft tranflatioii, 

though 
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though it confeffedly abounds with many errors of 
a very grofs kind, and* wraps up the real meaning 
of the in^ircd writers, in an affcded barbarifm 
and obfcurity of language. 

Such were the proceedings of the council of 
Trent, as to give oflFence to many Divines even of 
the Catholic communion. Their decrees were in- 
deed implicitly acknowledged in Italy, Germany 
jmd Poland, but in other countries they were not 
fo fully adopted, as infringing upon the preroga- 
tives of Princes, and the privileges of the churches 
cftabliihed in their dominions. 

* The decifions and canons of this council were 
figned by 245 Prelates, and the Pope confirmed 
them without exception or reftriftion, by his bull 
of 26th January 1564. The Proteftant Princes 
and States would by no means acknowledge the 
Council of Trent, but faithfully adhered to the con- 
fcffion of Aufburgh, or the ftill more enlarged 
principles of the Reformation. 

When the Roman Pontifs obferved, how much 
their own glory and the majefty of their church 
were eclipfed by the loffes they had fuftained, and 
by the progrefe of that oppofition which was now 
made to their authority, they judged it proper to 
found a new religious fraternity, that ihould be en* 
tirely devoted to their interefts, and the purpofe of 
whofe inftitution fhould be, to fupport the Papal 
throne, and to propagate the Romifh religion. 
This became the more neceflary, as the two fa- 
mous mendicant focieties of Dominicans and Fran-> 
cifcans, who had for ages paft held fuch an univer- 
lal fway, were now upon the decline, and incapable 
of afting with their accuftomed vigour. What was^ 
fo carneftly fought for, was found in the powerful 
and ingenious Order of Jefuits, A. D. 1540. Their 

founder 

• Du Pin's Ecclef. Hift. Vol. IV. p. 1 18, 
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founder was Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniih Knight, 
who, from a foldier, became an extraordinary fa« 
tiatic, at fame time that he was a inan of an un- 
common and entcrprizing genius. 

The members of this fociety hold ia middle rank 
between the regular and lecular Clergy. They 
indeed live in convents, and are bound by certaiii 
religious vows, yet they are exempt from many 
burthenibme fervices to which other Monaftic or- 
ders are fubjeft, and are allowed more leifure, free 
converfe, and a greater rangd in the world, that lo 
they may better promote the profeffcd ends of 
their inftltution. Accordingly, they fpread and 
multiplied with amazing rapidity, through all the 
kingdoms and countries of the w6rld, and from 
tlieir commanding influence has the Court of Rome 
derived wonderful aid and fupport, Whilft they, on 
the other hand, have been highly favoured, and, in 
rcfpeft of worldly wealth and grandeur, fin^ularly 
fortunate. 

In every ControVerfy with the Rbniifh crhurch 
they have appeared as the' moft zealous Aampibns 
to defend her doftrines and juftify her claims, and 
to attack with boldnefs, as deceived, and heretics, 
all who prefume to oppofe Papal power and fuper- 
ftition. They excel in fubtlety and eloquence, arc 

Seat adepts iii policy and ftate-inttigUe, and by* 
eir knowledge, art, and enterprizing fpirit, their 
verfatility of temper, and dexterity of conduft, they 
ingratiate themfelves with the rich and powerful, 
infinuate into the fecrets of families, and even the 
cabinet of Princes. They take upon them to mo- 
dify the doftrine^ and to relax the rules of Religion, 
fo as to fuit themfelves to every company and pleafc 
every fociety ; and thus they multiply profelytes, 
by (hading the fevere afpeO: of morality, and mak- 

P p ing 
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ing many large conccffioiis *. They have indeed' 
made vigorous efforts, and performed many ex- 
ploits in all parts of the globe, for th^ converfion 
of infidels, efpecially in America, Africa, and In- 
dia. And their labours would have been entided. 
to immortal glory, had they been honeftly and: 
cpnfcientioufly dircftcd. But authentic records 
inform us, that thcfe Jefuitical apoftles had not fo 
much in view th^ propagating the religion of 
Jefus, as^ making partizans to ropery, and that 
they were much more attentive to (ecular fchemef 
by which thev might enrich and aggrandize their 
own Order, thai^ in reforming the manners or en- 
lightening the minds of . men. 

They acquired immenfe poffeffions and treafores^ 
at honie and abroad, entered into cabals and hcr 
tipn$, excited tumults and diffentions, and became 
extremely licentious and dangerous. At laft they 
rofe to fuch a pitch of opulence, power, policy^ 
and enormity,, as to give great offence to the Poii- 
tifs themfelves ; they became objefts of envy to the 
other ecclefiaftical Orders, and of hatred and jea- 
Ipufy in the kingdoms where they.refided. TTiey 
governed with a kind of uncontroulable fway for 
the fpace of two centuries, whfen the diffc^ution of 
their fociety was abfolufely determined, as being nb 
longer fupportable, and when final ruin rufhed up- 
on them, unexpeftcd and inevitable.- 

Different ftates and countries concurred all at 
once, to fix on them a blot of indelible mhmjp 
and to declare them enemies of the public, traitors^ 
and parricides.^ In the year 1763, the Jefuits werfe 
baniflied Portugal and Pruffia. In 1 764 they were 
' expelled the kingdom of France : In 1766, they 
were driven out of Bohemia and Denmark; iu 

* Mofheim'^ Ecclef. Hift. Eng. by Dr Maclain, voL IV. 
p. 354i 355- 
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3767, they Vfctt b^nifted the dukedoms of Man- ' 
tua, Parma, and Milan,, the republics of Genoa 
and Venice, and the Spanifh dominions in America 
smd Afia \ they vicxt forbid to enter the Catholic 
cantons in Switzeriand, and they were reftrained 
in Florence. At length, by a bull of Clement XIV. 
dated at Rdtne the 25th of Auguft, A. D. 1773, 
the whole fociety of the Jefuits was entirely fup- 
prcfled *. 

' All the Divines of this c-entury were educated in 
the fchool of contxoverfy, and indeed all the coun- 
tries of Europe were in a ftate of religious agita- 
tion. Rhe great revolution brought about by 
lAeans of the Reformation, produced a general at-* , 
Mention, fet an edge upon mens fpirits, made them 
^nter into manifold difquifitions, and into all the 
lieat of centeft and argumentation. Rhat this 
ihould have -been the cafe between Papifts and Pro- 
teftants is iefs furprizing, and that feme of the lat- 
ter ifhould liave expre&d themfclves with vehe- 
mence and afperity, was not unnatural, coniidering 
the calu9inies raifed againfl them, the injuftice they 
•frequcntty met with from their implacable enemies, 
and what horrid cruelties of fire and fword the 
holy inftruments of the Reformation had fuffered. 
Beiides, allowances are to be made for the tafte 
and genius of thofe unpolifhed times, which were 
jufl emerging from a flate c^ barbarifm. But 
though we i^^d not wonder, yet we may regret, 
that many warm difputes and differences arofe a- 
^mong the Reformed them(e}ves, efpecially between 
the Lutherans and Calvinifts. Thefe multiplied to 
a confiderable degree ; fome of them were more 
im{K>rtimt, many of them rekled to points of an ^ 

abftrufe 

» The Wcvitjrtof my plan, will, I bopte, jiyftify fuch Ibrtt 
'amicipatioas as tfaefe ; befiidet, I iinld fnoli thiogi tare occa- 
'^»ity d^pe by good biilorians. 
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.abftnife or -met^hylical nature, others to ei^emal 
forms and ufages ; and it mult be candidly owned 
that parties became too violent and uncharitable. 

All who -mihed well to the interefts of the Re- 
formation ardently defired to fee an end of thefe 
home-bred contentions, efpccialty as the Roman 
Catholics availed themfelves of fuch" diffentions. 
"With this view, and to give, in a more particular 
manner, union and confiitency to the Lutberui 
Church, various healing overtures were projeOed, 
Many convocations and conferences were held, 
elpecially among the Saxon doQors, at the eameft 
defire of Auguftus, Eleftor of Saxony, and other 
pcrfonages of diftinSion, The principal one which 
gave the profpeA of an imicable compromifc, took 
place atTorgaw, in the year 1576, the refult of 
which was the famous Form of Concord which 
was publilhed at Berg. 

It was adopted by the Saxons, and by a great 
many Lutheran churches, but did not produce 
thofe fruits of peace and harmony that were ex-, 
pefted. The Calvinifts oppofed it with great 
warmth, as unfavourable to them, and to the friends 
of religious liberty in general ; and even many Lu-r 
thetan churches were highly diffatisfied with it, and 
with great firmnefs rcjeSed it, particularly thofe of 
Heflia, Denmark, Silefia, Brunfwick, Holuein, Nu< 
remberg, Pomerania. Befidcs various other artir 
cles cont:uned in it, thofe more remarkably gave 
offence, which afcribed too much to the freedom 
of the human will, and which afferted in too ftrong 
terms, the corporal prefence of Chrifl in the Eii* 
-^"ift. 

arious attempts were made from time to time 
lolifli the Form of Concord ; and the demand- 
i fubfcrtption to it as a condition of church- 
[nunioo> was looked on as an unreafonable 
impofitioq 
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impofition which could not be fubmittcd to. Thence 
arofc many tumults and controverfics which very 
much difturbed the repofc of the reformed church- 
es. It was therefore folcmnly fuppreffed in many 
places, and in procefs of time, and by the media- 
tion of eminent doftors and refpedable perfonages^ 
it loft its authority, and fell into defuetude. 

So recently as in the year 1718, when difputes 
began to be revived concerning it in Switzerland, 
more efpecially in the canton of Bern, thefe rofe to 
fuch a height, as to engage George I. King of 
<Jreat Britain and the States-general of the United 
Provinces to interpofe, in order to terminate thofe 
unhappy divifions which had been occafioned, and 
which were like to have proved produftive of fur- 
ther difturbance. This h^d a happy effect, and 
•brought it again into general difcredit. 

Even before the appearance of Luther and Cal- 
vin, there lay concealed many perfons in moft of 
the countries in Europe, particularly in Germany, 
Switzerland, Bohemia, and Moravia, who held pe- 
culiar and enthufiaftical notions in Religion ; and 
foon after the Reformation, thefe broke forth more 
openly, and pretended to carry matters a great 
deal farther, beyond the limits of reafon and the 
principles of fociety. Such in a more remarkable 
manner were the Anabaptifts, whofe progrefs was 
alarming ; fome of whofe tenets were extremely 
dangerous, whilft they were guilty of the moft ir- 
regular praftices, and fpread the fcenes 6f war, tu- 
mult and confufion in many places. Among other 
novelties they maintained,— r-That the vifible Church 
of Chrift was to be exempt from ^11 fin ; that every 
thing ought to be in common among the faithful ; 
that all tithes and tribute fhould be abolifhed ; that 
every Chriftian had a power to preach the Gofpel ; 
tb((t paftors ^d minifters were unnecefi^ ; that 

thQ 
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tbc iafaptifm of ^ints was finful ; l&at dvil magi* 
ftrates were entirely ufelds in the kingdom d 
Cbrift } that he was foon in perfon to reign upon 
earth ; ^d that God ftiU revealed his will to men 
by dreams and Tifions. 

Defpifing the prud^it and more pacific. pttxeed- 
ings of the Rdbrmers^ they had recourfe at oJQce 
to fahguin^ry mes^ur^s,* «md declared war agaiilft 
all laws and magitlrates, under a fanatical pretext 
that €hrift himfelf was to aflume the reins of civil 
end ecciefiafticsd government. 

In the year 1525, they raifed a numerous arm]^ 
ttoftly compofed of the peafants of Saxcmy, Swa^ 
jbia, Franccmia, and Thiirilvgia. Thefe were led 
4>n by Munzer, a man of intrepid refolution, yet 
4DYer-run with enthufiafin ; but their career was 
ftopped by the Eleftor oi 5axony and other con- 
Ibdetate Prkices, who routed and difperfed them, 
luid put to death their fanatical rii^-leader. Thia^ 
bowever, did not check dieir bold and refolute 
ijnrit. Their numbers rtmltipUed, efpecially in Ger. 
teany, Holland, and Switzerland^ where they en- 
deavcmred to excite the peofJe to rebellion^ and 
committed the moft outrageous adions. 

In the year 1533, a^great number of the moft 
foiious Anabaptifts made themfelves mailers of 
the city of Munfter in WeftphaKa. They gave 
themfelves out for the infpired meflengers of hea* 
yen, overturned all the eftabliflied inftitutions, fa* 
^red and political, and pretended to form a fpiri- 
tusd republic, the capiuil of which was to be the 
city they now pofiefled, that was as a new Jcrufa-p- 
lem to rule overall the earth. They placed at the 
head of affmrs John Bockholt, a native of Leydien^ 
g man of a very vifionary complexion, artful, am- 
bitious and daring. Their enlpire o^ntinued, 
bowevevy but for a fliort fcafou. For in the year 
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1535, the BIfhop of Mynftcr and fcvclhal Qi^tttask 
Princes befiegcd the city, ^^ch ftood it out for » 
long time. At hft they made themfelves mafters 
jof it, infilled a moft ignominious death upon &e 
mock-monarch, and devoted to deftrudion a pro» 
digious number of bis fanatical followers. 

This was a dreadful blow given to the caufe of 
the Anabaptifts ; but Menno Simon, a native of 
Friefland, revived, their fpirits, and undertook their 
defence. He was a perfon of extraordinary taleitts^ 
of no inconflderable learning, and of perfuafive ek)« 
quence. Durixig the fpace.of 25 years, he travel- 
led from one country to another with his wife 
suid children, teaching and preaching wherever he 
came. He affumcd ah air of fmgular landity, re* 
commended the praflice of religion and morality to 
all, and though fonnerly a great profligate, becanie 
an eminent example of virtue. Thus he attra£ke4 
the admiration of the multitude, and gained many 
profelytes. He new-modelled the do&rincfis^ and 
tefinea the notipns of the Anabaptifts, entirely ex- 
eluded from hi$ fyfteQi th^ir grofs and dangerous 
opinions, and gave a fofrning to any peculiar tenets 
which it was thoiirfit proper to retain, fuch efpecir 
ally as related to Baptifm and Immerfion, the Mil- 
lenium, the prohibition of oaths, and the abolition 
erf war. Hereupon the Mcnnonites difcarded from 
their commimion the wild and rebellious Fanatics 
who wer^ ready to rife againft government, to con- 
deijGin laws human and divine, and to give into li- 
centious courfes. In procefs of time, however, the 
Anabaptifts fplit into various parties and claftes, fe- 
veral of their peculiarities were laid afide, and in 
fomc places, particularly in England, they. are. only 
diftinguifhable on account of Acir religious f^igu- 
hrity m admimftratmg Baptifm folely to adult per- 
fon? 
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fons by Immcrfion, whence they are frequently de- 
nominated Baptifts, or Antipoedobaptifts. 

It was about the year 1546, that the herefy of 
Socinianifm fprane up, and Ipread into many coun- 
tries, particularly m Poland and Moravia. It was 
derived from Lselius Socinus, who fettled at 2u- 
richi and propagated his opinions with confiderable 
fuccefs. Thefe were formed into a more regular 
fyftem by tauftus Socinus his nephew and heir, 
and attacked fome of the effential articles of Chri- 
ftianity. The Socinians denied the doftrine of the 
Holy Trinity, and the Divinity of our Saviour* 
They own him to have been an illuftrious Prophet, 
at fam.e time teach, that he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, a mere, though extraordinary Man ; and 
they affirm that the Holy Ghoft does not conftitutc 
a diftinft perfon, but is only a fimple virtue or at- 
tribute of Deity, neither do they acknowledge his 
Divine Agency upon the minds of men. 

They exalt the powers of man, and aflume as a 
fundamental principle, that every thing in religion 
muft come within the grafp of the human intelleft, 
and that nothing Ihould be admitted which exceeds, 
our underftandmg. Thus, though they acknow- 
ledge the facred original of the Scriptures, yet they 
file them down and conftrue them after their own 
manner, and take a licentious liberty in modifying 
the doftrines of the gofpel, fo as to fuit their own 
contrafted notions and imperfeft views. They 
open a wide door for error, and an endlefs variety 
of religions ; as the faculties of the human mind in 
individuals are as various in refpefl: of extent and ca- 
pacity as the faces of mankind. They do not cqn- 
(ider the narrow limits of human comprehenfibn, 
the feeblenefs of our frame, what inadequate con- 
ceptions we have of every thing around us, and 
even of our very fclves j tnat there is an important 

difference 
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difference betwixt a partial and a perfcft perception 
of truth, and that it is highly juft and proper, that 
the reafon of man (hould ftoop to the revelations of 
heaven. 

Injurious as thefe Unitarians were by their prin- 
ciples and proceedings, to fair criticiiin, to true 
philofophy, and found Cbriftianity, yet were their 
notions adopted by many. Their leaders exerted 
themfelves with unwearied zeal, publifhed many 
books with a view to fupport their fyftem, but 
which had a tendency to pervert the Scriptures, and 
detached a number of Miffionaries into different 
countries, to make profelytes and creft congrega- 
tions. They differed from other fefts in the man- 
ner of propagating their opinions. For while mofl 
addrefs themfelves to the vulgar, and endeavour to 
obtain popularity, thefe principally applied to pcr- 
fons of rank and wealth, and courted the patron- 
age of learned men. 

Yet did not they efcape the fcvereft cenfurc, and 
the warmed oppofition. Many elaborate treatifes 
were publiflied for their refutation, and the world 
beheld an unufual fpeftacle, when Catholics, Cal- 
vinifts, and Lutherans, forgettting their peculiar dif- 
fentions, united as one body to bear down the 
the growth •of Socinianifm. 

The Seventeenth century opened with a very im- 
portant contcft which arofe between Paul V. and 
the Republic of Venice. The Senate had enafted 
two wife laws in the year 1605, prohibiting the 
ereftion of any new religious houfes within their 
dominions, as alfo the alienation of any lay-poffef- 
fions in favour of thd Clergy, without their ex- 
prefs knowledge and confcnt. They had likewife 
imprifoned two Ecclefiaftics, and commenced a 
profecution againft them for capital crimes. Such 
procedure, however equitable and proper, was by 
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no means agreeable to aft arrogant and Imperioua 
Pontif, who ftiled himfelf Vice-God, aod Monarch 
of Chriftendoni> Accordingly, in a rage of refent* 
n^ent, he laid the whole Venetian State under an 
Interdid, for thus prefuming to enqroach upon Pa- 
pal power and jurifdiftion. The Venetians highly 
incenfed at fuch an arbitrary and tyrannical mca- 
fure, declared it null and void, and banifhed the 
Jefuits and Capuchins for yielding obedience to the 
Pope's mandate. All things tended to an open 
rupture, and Paul V, was preparing to make war 
upon thje Republic, whilft their Senate on the other 
iiahd were concerting fchemes for a total feparation 
from the Church of Rome, to which they were 
warmly prompted by the EngHfh and Dutch Am-^ 
baiTadors. In this crifis of affairs, an accominodai> 
tion was brought about by the mcidiation of Hen-t 
rylV. of France*, to whofe Ambaffs^dor the twq 
Ecclefiaftics were delivered, whilft his Holineis rc^ 
called the cenfures he had infli&ed. 

Upon this occafion, many elaborate performan<t 
fcs were produced, concerning the nature an4 
boundaries of civil and ecclefiaftical jurifdidion, 
which ferved to open the eyes of Princes ^d Ma^* 
gift rates, and diffufed notions very unfavourable tQ 
the pretenfions of Papacy, The matte? was con(i-» 
dered as a common caufe, m which all the Sove- 
reign States of Italy were interefted ; the Dukes of 
Modena, Sj^voy and Urbina, were fo roufed as even 
to offer a confiderable fuccour of men and money 
for fupporting a war againft the Pope ; and fronx 
that time the Court of Rome loft much of its cre-» 
di^ and influence with the Venetian Republic, which 
it has never been able to recover. But the Roman 
Pontifs were extremely foHicitbus to maintain their 
pretended privileges, and employed the moft able 

pens 
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pens to iffcrt and dSfcnd them. Among thcfc, 
Cardinal 5^/A^r;7i/;z^diftingui(hcd.himfclf in his zeal 
for the Ronliih Chtirch. And though he feemod 
to admit but an indircft power in the \?opc with rtP 
fpeft to temporals, and did hot go all the length 
Which fome others did, Vet he drew the fame kind 
oi confequences, and krarmed that Heretical Prift* 
tes^ or fuch as rebelled againft the Church, might 
be depofed, and forfeit their civil rights. 

The Pottugucfc did not aQ: with the fame vigour 
knd wifdom which had diftinguifhed the noble Ve- 
kietians. 

When about the year 1 640, they had thrown off 
the yoke of Spanim tyranny and oppfeffion, and 
dcfted for King, Don Jbhri, Duke of Bifaganza, 
the Ronian Pbntifs obftiniately refufed to recognize 
his title, or to confirm the Biihops which he had 
bromoted to the vacant Sees . Several European 
rrinccs advifcd him to imitate the example of the 
Venetian Seriate, and to afl: independetitly of the 
Holy Fatheh Neither was he wholly averfe to 
fuch a refolute mcafure ; but the extravagant fu-* 
|)erftition of the people, and the terrors or the In- 
quHitorial Tribunal, damped his fpirit, and prevent- 
ed the enterprize. Hence it came to pafs, that the 
Popes of Rome continiied to infult the court of Por- 
tugal till the year i666^ when an accommodation 
Was brought about under Clement IX. after a trea- 
ty of peace had been concluded between the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe, in confequence of a deci- • 
five viftory which the latter had obtained at Villa 
Viciofa over Philip IV. who renounced all preten* 
fions to the Crown of Portugal. 

During the courfe of this century, many differ* 
Cnces likewife arofe between the French Moriarchs 
and the Roman Pontifs ; and indeed for a long 
time before this period, )^e liberties and privileges 

of 
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of the Galilean church were a conftant objed of 
envy and uncafine^ to the Popes of Rome. 

Whilft the Jcfuits exerted all their art and dex- 
terity in fupporting the power and pretenfions of 
the Romifti See, the Parliament of Parb boldly 
flood forth in behalf of the Gallican church, and 
on various occafions difconcerted the defigns and 
bumbled the. arrogance of Pontifical pride. The 
French indeed maintain the religious fyflem of Po- 
pery, and their oppofition is chiefly direfted againfl: 
the perfonal infallibility of the Roman Pontifs, their 
overgrown power and ambition, their interJFering 
with the rights of Princes, and encroaching upon 
temporal matters. At fame time, they lay it down 
as a maxim in all their difieri^nces with the See of 
Rome, to proceed with mildnefs ^nd moderation, 
though this is contrary to the charaaerifiic of their 
national temper in other matters, which indines 
them to clamour and noife^ and impetuofity of 

aftion. 

In their negotiations with his ttolincfs, they af* 
fe£t a kind of veneration, and fhow an obfequiouf* 
nefs in fmaller points, with a view to obtain, in a 
filent and eafy but yet effeftual manner, more fub- 
flantial advantages. This led that celebrated au- 
thor Voltaire, to remark with his ufual vivacity^ 
That the French Monarch kifTes the Pope's toe, 
but takes care to tie up his hands. 

The Church of Rome, notwithflanding its boaft- 
cd uniformity of doftrine, has always been divided 
by a multiplicity of religious opinions and contro-. 
yerfies. Thofe concerning grace, . predeflination^ 
human liberty, and original fin, were now revived, 
and carried to a great height, and were occafioncd 
by a book wrote by Lewis Molina a Spanifh Jefuit. 
The opinions of this Divine were. That God Al- 
mighty does not predeflinate men to eternal happi- 

nefs. 
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.hefs, but in view and confideration of their good 
works : That the grace of Gpd operates in con- 
juiidion with free will *. That men have it in their 
power to comply with or to refift Divin c grace % 
and that this grace is not denied to any. 

He introduced a new kind of hypothiefis, in or- 
der to fhew the confiftency of Divine influence 
with free agency, and to reconcile the jarring no- 
tidins oif the Auguftinians, Semi-Pelagians, Tho- 
mifts, and other Polemical Divines. 

Thefe doftrines were fiercely attacked by the 
Dominicans \ they were for fome time agitated in 
the fchools, then carried to the tribunal of Inquifi^ 
tion,, and afterwards referred by the Archbifhop of 
Toledo to the Pope himfelfv Many conferences and 
warm debates took place with regard to thefe intri- 
cate fubjeds : And upon'various occafions, from the 
year 1594 to 1625, decrees were pafled impofing 
iilence and prohibiting any publications on thefe 
nice and controverted articles. But this did not 
produce the deiired effect ; the flame increafed, a 
number of treatifes were fent abroad into the 
world, and many difputants appeared in the field 
of controverfy* 

Frefli fuel was added by the publication of a 
book entitled Auguftinus, about the year 1640, 
it was compofed by Cornelius Janfenius Bifliop of 
Ypres, who revived the doftrine of Auguftine con- 
cerning the virtue and extent of Chrifl:'s deaths 
the corruption of mankind, and the nature and 
efficacy of divine grace, which approached nearly 
to the opinions of Calvin. Great numbers em- 
br?iced this fyftem, and the Dominicans in particu- 
lar became violent Partizans for it. On the other 
hand, the whole order of Jefuits oppofed it with 
the utmoft vehemence, as contrary to their fchemc 
of do&incy and becaufe it was patronized by the 

Dominicans 
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Dominicans, to ivbom they bore an implacable en- 
mity. Not content with expofihg it by argument 
and writing, they employed their intereft at Rome 
to obtain from the Pope a fotemri condemnation o^ 
Janfenius's book. In this they were not unfuccefs- 
ftil, and Urban VIII. ifliied a bull declaring it infec- 
ted with feveral errors. Janfchifm, however, fpread 
and prevailed in many places, particularly in France 
and the Netherlands, created warn! fcontefts and 
much difturbancci The Jefuits, iiot fatisfied with 
the viftory they had obtained, did, in the year 1653, 
fingle out five propofitlbns from the works of Janr 
fenius which appeared to them moft erroneous, and 
prevailed on Innocent X. formally to condemii 
them. Thefe contained the following articles : 
That there are fome of the divine commands^ 
which the righteous are unable to obey, nor docs 
God grant them that degree of grace which may, 
enable them to yidd fuch obedience ; that no pcrs 
fon can refift the influence of divine grace ; that to 
merit and demerit in the prefent ftate of lapfed na- 
ture, it is not requifite that mkn fliould enjoy a 
freedom from necelTity, but from conftraint ; that 
the Semi-Pelagians err in maintaining, that the ho- 
man will may either receive or refift the energy of 
preventing grace ; that to fay that Jefus Chrift fhcd 
his blood for all mankind without exception, is Sc«i 
mi-Pelagianifm. 

Hereupon the follewers of Janfenius alledged 
that thefe propofitions were not to be found in his. 
book, or at leaft, not in the fenfe in which they had 
been condemned. The Janlenifts affe£t fingular 
aufterity in their manner of living, obfervc a rigo- 
rous difcipline, exclaim af;ainft the corruptions of 
the Church and the licentioufnefs o( the Clergy. 
They maintain that the fcriptures and liturgies 
ihould be offered to the peojJe in tlicir mothcrw 

tongue 
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tongue, and that religion docs nbt confift in cxter* 
nal rites and obfcrvances,' but inward holinds and 
divine love. At fame time, tbey arc chargeable 
with many faults and falfe notions rcfembling thofe 
of the Myftics, lay a great ftrefs upon bodily pe^* 
nance, an^d look upon fuch who have by macera- 
tion and abftemioufncfs haftened their death, as fo 
many noble viftims to religion, by which they 
atone for their own fins, and derive bleflings to 
others. Of much the fame (lamp were the <^ie- 
tifts, Pietifts, and other fanatical fefts, who pretend*, 
cd to be wife above what was written, and took 
upon them to prefcribe rules and laws, which are 
not commanded in the word of God. Perhaps 
they may have had a good intention, and fome a- 
mong them may have been carried to fubllme heights 
of devotion, while amidft their extatic ardors and 
feraphic contemplations, they loft fight of the ac- 
tive duties of religion, were tinged with enthufia- 
ftical notions, and recommended a regimen of life 
inconfiftent with humanity, the prefent ftate of the 
world, and the genuine fyftem oi golpeKtruth 
taken in its whole extent. 

Among the Proteftarits various controverfies of 
a religious nature likewife fubfifted, which attraded 
the attention of the world, and employed many- 
able difputants. The academy of Geneva had 
flouriflied for a confiderable time, and fuch were 
Its luftre and reputation, that ftudents of theology 
• in a fpeeial manner reforted to it from all the re- 
formed countries. Hence it happened, by means 
extremely natural, that the doftrines of Calvin re^ 
fpefting the decrees of God and divine grace gra- 
dually gained ground. Yet even among the Cal- 
vinifts themfelves, fome were of opinion, that God 
did only permit Adam's fall and the commiflion of 
fjn, without fuppofing any pofitive decree ; whilft 

others 
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others maintained that the tranfgreflion of Adani 
was abfolutely decreed, and that it was impoffible 
for him to avoid it. Thefe who aflcrted the latter 
were denominated Supralapfarians, whilft the other 
were defigned Sublapfarians. 

About the year 1605, James Arminius, Profet 
for of Divinity in the univerfity of Leyden, openly 
rejefted and endeavoured to refute the opinions of 
Calvin with refpefl: to eleftion and reprobation, 
juftification, grace, and perfeverance j and with the 
Lutherans maintained, that God Almighty had ex* 
eluded none from falvation by any pofitivc abfolutc 
decree, and that grace was free to all. Though 
Arminius himfelf died in the year 1609, yet the 
tenets he- taught had a y^ry wide fpread, and were 
adopted by great multitudes, as in their apprehen- 
fion more honourable for the Deity, and more 
agreeable to the ideas of Divine jufticc and good^ 
nefs, as well as to the fcope of the gofpel. But 
Francis Gomar, colleague of Arminius, and many 
learned DoSors in the Dutch univerfities, oppofed 
thefe notions with the higheft zeal. Thefe matters 
foon became general and interefting, great numbers^ 
embarked on both fides, the flame of controverfy 
^read all around, long and litigious debates enfucd, 
and thefe were fometimes followed by civil com- 
motions and popular tumults. 

The celebrated Grotius, and feveral others of 
weight an influence, Varmly recommended tole- 
ration and forbearance, as the Bclgic Confeflion of 
Faith had determined nothing pofitively upon the 
points in debate. With a view to an accommoda- 
tion, various conferences were held between the 
contending parties, one particularly at the Hague 
in the year i6n, another at Delft in 16 13: And, 
in the year 1614, the States of HoUond iffucd out 

9, 
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» ia pacific edid injoining mutual charity and friend-^ 
fliip. . 

The Calviniftsi however, became daily more ap«* 
prehenfive of the Arminians, nor could continue 
lilent, when they imagined religion was in danger* 

Neitheir did the Arminians conduS themfelves 
with that prudence and circumfpedlion that might 
invite to peace. They were even fufpefted of 
leaning to and inculcating the errors of Socinianifm 
iand Pelagianifm ; and in fad: a toleration had been 
offered them in the year 1 6 1 1 ^ provided they would 
renounce fuch tenets *. Maurice Prince of Orange 
appeared openly againft them, and fome of the 
leading men who patronized them were feverely 
punilhed. Oldenbarneveldt, venerable for wifdora 
^nd age, loft his life upon a fcafibld ; Grotius and 
Hoogerbeets were condemned to perpetual impri- 
fonmenti They had indeed oppofed the Pjfince in 
fome ambitious projefts, which they thought incon^ 
fiftent with the liberties of their country j but whe- 
ther he took revenge from political or religious 
motives j or if he was influenced by both, is not fo 
evident. 

Iri this fituation of affairs, the States-General, iil 
conjimftion with the Prince of Orange, judged it 
proper J that matters of a purely theological nature 
fhouid be determined by an Ecclefiaftical court* 
Accordingly, the famous Synod of Dort was aflem- 
bled in May 1618, continued till the month of 
May the year following, and confifted of 1 54 fef- 
fions. This general Council was compofed of Pro* 
teftant Divines, not only from the United Provm* 
ces, but alfo from Etigland^ Scotland, the States ot 
Brandenburgh, Switzerland, Geneva^ the Palati- 
nate, Bremen and Embden. 

R 1^ The 

* Dr Moiheim^s Ecclrfi Hift. Vol V. p. 6. Y'tif Note adh 
46d b^ his Englilh Tranflatpr. 
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The mofl: diftinguiflied among the Arminians 
for learning and eloquence, made their appearance 
before this illuftrious aflfembly* Simon Epifcopius 
Prof eflbr of Divinity at Leyden, did in their name 
propofe firft of all to refute the opinions of the Cal* 
vinifts, and then proceed to a more direft defence 
of their caufe. This they thought extremely mate- 
rial, from which they could not depart. But this 
propofa^ was rejeded by the Synod ; and as the 
Arminians were charged with herefy, they were 
called upon to prove and defend their own opinions 
before they attacked thofe of others. Many argU'- 
ments were ufed to perfuade them to a compliance 
with this form of procedure, but without effeft. 
Hereupon they were excluded from the affembly, 
and returned home, not without the loudeft com* 
plaints of rigour and injuftice, which they thought 
they had undefervedly met with. 

Neverthelefs, thar doftrines were examined in 
their abfence, and condemned as heretical* In 
Gonfequence of this, they themfelves were excom- 
municated, their minifters depofed, and their afirem« 
blies fuppreifed. 

Among other things the Synod of Dort decided, 
in diTcGt oppofition to the Arniinians, That pre- 
dedination was to be coniidered as prior to any 
forefight of merit or demerit in the creature ; that 
Jefus Chrift had not by his death procured grace 
for all ; that by the Fall, Man had loft the liberty 
of well-doing ; that grace was elBcacious of itfelf ; 
and that fuch as are predeftinated to eternal life 
cannot fall from the fetith. 

The Proteftant Minifters in France, though they 
fent no deputies to this convocation, as . the King 
had prohibited them, yet in a national Synod held 
at Alez in France in 1619, they approved their 
decifions. 

Not^ 
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Notwithftanding this triumph obtained over the ' 
Arminians, yet were their opinions highly relifhed 
and well received in many places. They found an 
afylum in the Dutchy of Slefwick, under Frederic 
Duke of Holftein. Some of them took refuge in 
France and the Spanifli Netherlands. Afterwards, 
under the mild fhade of toleration, they ereded 
churches in fcveral places, they founded a college 
at Amiterdam, and they maintained their caufe 
with fuch fuccefe, that they now have in the United 
Provinces 34 congregations, which are provided 
with 84 Minifters. Arminianifm met with a kind 
reception in other countries, particularly in England, 
through the countenance of Archbifhop Latid^ and 
flill keeps its ground, though it has beqn varioully 
modelled, agreeable to the peculiar notions and 
views of its teachers. Indeed they admit Latitudi- 
narian principles on many occafions, and would 
widen the bonds of communion to fuch a degree, 
as to receive Chriftians of every denomination. Pa- ^ 
pifts excepted. They lay it down as a principle, J 
That the doftrines neceflary to be believed as effen- / 
tial to falvation are very few, and that every one / 
ought to be left at liberty with refpcft to their pri- ( 
vate opinions, provided they conform their conduftv^^ 
to the laws of the gofpel. 

Yet has the progrefe of Arminianifm been confi-' 
derably retarded in Germany and Switzerland, in 
confequence of the Leibnitian philofophy, which is 
there cultivated with much care. Leibnitz and Wolf 
attack fome principles which are the foundation of 
the Armiman fcheme, whilft they give a foftning 
to, and gUd with a plcafmg luftre thofe that prove 
a fupport to the Calviniftical doftrine. They deny 
a liberty of indiflferencp by which men may ad or 
not, with, or without, or againft motives. They 
affert a phyfical or mechanical neceffity which re- 

gulatef 
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gulates the material world according to certain 
fixed laws, and a fpiritual and moral neceility by 
which rational and intelligent beings are aftuated. 
They confidcr the univerfe as one grand fyftem^ 
created and governed in fuch a manner, fo as ta 
anfwer the original idea and defign of Deity : That 
partial evil may iffue in general good; that the 
perfeftion of the whole does refult from numberkfa 
inferior combinations and contrails apparently irre- 
gular ; and that this will be the illuftrious event 
and eftablifhment of things, at the conclufion of the 
grand drama of nature, in the ultimate and gloria 
ous arrangement of the works of God. 

With this view are all things wifely ordered and 
condufted, Predeftination itfelf is a pre-determi- 
nation to promote the important purpofes of Provi- 
dence, rerfeverance is produced by a prepoUency 
of motives ; the power of grace proves efficacious, 
, by an irrefiftible energy of moral fwafion ; and a 
t . feries of moral effefts arifes in the intelligent world 
by moral means, with the fame certainty, but with- 
* out fatality, as natural effeds are produced by a 
train of natural caufes in the inanimate fyftem. In 
fome fuch manner do many German Divines argue, 
and thus endeavour by the aids of philofophy to iU 
luftrate the dodrine which they efpoufe, and to 
clesCr away the difficulties objefted to it. 

The multiplicity of fefts and the fubdivifion of 
parties among the Proteftants, was a matter of fin- 
cere regret to good and difpaffionate men. Vari- 
ous and vigorous attemps were made to heal thefc 
breaches, to remove difcord and animofity, and in 
a particular manner to ?iccomplifli an union between 
the Lutheran and the other Reformed Churches 
Many eminent Divines and other perfons of di- 
ftinftion on both fides, endeavoured with a laudable 
temper to effcduate fo lalutary and pacific a mea- 

^ fure% 
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furc. They confidcred that great allowances were 
to be made for the force of education, the influence 
of human paflSons and prejudices, that mutual cha- 
rity and forbearance were Chriflian duties, that the 
intereft of their common caufe would be much 
ftrengthened by a coalition, that the points in de- 
bate were not eflential to true religion, and that the 
fundamental doftrines of the gofpel were profefled 
in both communions. In the year 1615, James L 
King of Great Britain, made an effort to bring 
about this defirable end, but without fuccefs. In 
the Synod of I'harenton^ held in the year 1631, 
the Reformed Divines difcovered a Uberal and bro- 
therly fpirit, and declared to the world that the Lu- 
theran fyltem was not infefted with fundamental 
errors, an^ was in the main conformable to the ge- 
nius of Chriftianity. But the ftiff and rigid Luthe- 
rans did not pay the fame compliment to their dif- 
fenting brethren, and even reproached them with 
unbecoming vehemence. Soon after this, a friend- 
ly conference took place at Leipfic, where matters^ 
were condufted with more moderation, but with- 
out that fraternal confidence and affeftion, which 
alone could prefagc or fecure a good underftand- 
ing. 

In the year 1661, another conference was held 
at Caffel, by appointment of William VI. Landgrave 
of Hefle, And although each of the contending 
parties fhewed a great dfeal of candour, and a lar- 
ger (hare of a tolerating and charitable fpirit than 
formerly, yet could they not infufe thefe generous 
fcntiments into the minds of others, and the Luthe- 
ran party in particular tenacioufly adhered to their 
religious peculiarities. 

John Dureus, a native of Scotland, a perfon 
highly efteemed on account of his profound learn- 
ing and exalted piety, laboured with ardent and 

unwearied 
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ttnwearicd zeal for the fpace of 40 years to remove 
differences, and to accomplifh an agreement among 
the Proteftant churches. 

He wrote, exhorted and intreated; he under- 
went, innunierable toils andfufferings ; he travelled 
-through mod of the reformed countries, and warm- 
ly addreifed Princes and Magiitrates, to perfuade 
them to promote fo falutary a defign. All admired 
his benevolence and aftivity, but few entered en* 
tirely into his views, or feconded his generous at- 
tempts ; nay there were not wanting fome of a nar- 
row and fufpiciotts turn, who endeavoured to mif- 
reprefent his intentions, as well as to defeat his^ 
fchemes, which at laft proved abortive* 

I would now bbferve that the fplendor and 
majefty of the Church of Rome were much ob- 
fcured by the radiant light and glory of the Re- 
formation. That remarkable Revolution which 
announced liberty, joy, and felicity to many na- 
tions, proved diftrefsful and difaftrous to the Ro- 
man Pontifs, and left them involved in ignominy 
and difappointpient. In this declining ftate of af- 
fairs, they naturally looked round with a wifhful 
eye, defirous of aid, and projcftcd ever;^ meafurc 
that could be thought of, in order to repair the lof- 
fes they had fuftained, and to fupport their totter- 
ing throne. Nothing appeared more proper and 
promifing than an attempt to enlarge the limits of 
their power and jurifdiaiori in foreign parts, and 
thus to obtain an equivalent for what may have 
been forfeited at home. 

With this view the famous " Congregation for 
*' the Propagation of the Faith,** was founded at 
Rome in the year 1622, by Gregory XV. 

It confifts of 13 Cardinals, two Priefts, one 
Monk, and a Secretary, is enriched with ample re- 
vcmies, dignified with very extenfivc powers and 
privileges, and has a magnificent palace appropri- 
ated 
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Uted to it, in one of the moil delicious fpdts it 
Rome *. 

The grand dcfign of this inftitution is^ to propa- 
gate the Romifh Faith in all the kingdoms and 
countries of the known world, to fend miilionaries 
abroad into every quarter of the globe from time 
to time to make proffelytes ; to publifh the facred 
writings and other pious performances in different 
languages, and to diftribute them in diftant places. 
By this Congregation great numbers of foreigners 
are educated and fupported, who refort to Rome 
for religious inftrudion, and charitable foundations 
are eftabliflied for the accommodation of fuch as 
have fuffcred baniflimcnt or other grievous misfor- 
tunes, on account of a zealous attachment to Pa- 
pacy. 

In the year 1627, Urban VIII. likewife founded 
another College for propagating the faith, which is 
placed under the diredion of the former one. It 
is properly fet^tpart as a feminary for the educa- 
tion of thofe who stre deftined for foreign miffionSj 
and where they are carefully inftrufted in all lan- 
guages and fciences, till they are qualified for going 
abroad. This foundation was begun by John Bap- 
tift Viles, a Spanifh nobleman, who bequeathed 
for this pious purpofe all his opulent eftate, and his 
fplendid palace at Rome. 

All this fet an example, which was foon imitated 
in feveral Popilh countries, particularly in France, 
where aflbciations were formed andf focieties efta- 
bliflied upon a fimilar plan, for furnifhing regular 
fupplies of Ecclefiaftics, who, upon a call from the 

congregation 

* Befides this College '^ De Propaganda Pide," there are 
14 other Congregations at Rome^ eredled for fpiritual, and 
fix for temporal ^irs^ who divide and (hare as it were the 
Papal power, and Ibmetimes tranfad matters without the 
Pope'« knowledge or confent. Vide Dr Molheim's Ecclef. 
Hift. in Englifh, Vol. III. p. 430, tc. 
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congregation at Rome, fhould be ready to go and 
Convert diftant nations; 

Thus multitudes of miflionarics fwarmed over 
the face of the earth, among whom the Jefuits, the 
Francifcans, Dominicans^ Capuchins arid Carme- 
lites made the greateft figure* Thefe fpread the 
name of Chriftianity through the greateft part of 
Afia, during the courfe of this century, and con- 
verted fome of the moft barbarous nations to the 
profeflion, if not to the fpirit of the Gofpel. 
Their labours in India were iiiceffant, and they 
were crowned with cpnfiderable fuccefs. Madura^ 
and the extenfive kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king^ 
and Kochin-china received the light of the GolpeL 
Among other ftratagems devifed to gain upon the 
people of Madura, Robert de Nobili, an Italian Je- 
iuit, aflumed the appearance and charaftef of a 
Brachman, who had come from fome of the 
northern regions.* He befmeared his counte-* 
nance, praftifed painful aufterities, and impofed on 
the credulity of the fimple inhabitants, ^Vhd look 
on the order of Brachmans as defcended frdm the 
gods. He converted to Chriftianity, twelve of thd 
more diftinguiflied Brachmans, who had a prodi- 
gious influence over the people. 

Afterwards feveral other fiftitioiis Brachiiians 
were added, who boldly denied their being Euro- 
peans ; and when upon fome occafion Nobili was 
fufpefted, he forged a deed in the ancient Indian 
charafters, to ftiew that the Brachmans of Rome 
were of a much older date than thofe of India, 
that they were defcended from the God Brama, 
arid that he himfelf derived his origin from this 
cdeftial ftock. In the year 1663, four French Bi- 
fhops were fent into India. Thefe were fucceeded 
by a folemn embafly from Lewis XlV. in the year 

1684,. 
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1 684, to the King of Siam, with a view to engage 
this Fagan Prince to abandon the idolatry of his 
anceftors, to embrace Chriftianity, and to permit 
the propagation of it in his dominions. Accord- 
ingly a church was ereSed at Siam by the King's 
cxprefs confent ; a refidence there was allowed to 
the miffionaries, as alfo a feminary for inftrufting 
youth in the languages of the neighbouring na- 
tions. But thefe promiiing profpefis were in a 
few years blafted by a revolution of aflfairs, when 
both the King and his prime minifter were put to 
death, 

Sooo after the commencement of this century, 
the Romifh religion made a very rapid progrefs in 
Japan, . The miffionaries fent thither, obferving 
the negledl and cruelty which the Bonzas or Japa- 
nefe Priefts fhewed towards perfons in poverty and 
ficknefs, whom they ignorantly reprefented as ob- 
jefts of difpleafure to the gods^ endeavoured to 
render themfelves extremely popular by all the 
gentle arts of humanity and beneficence. They 
likewife availed themfelves of another circumftancc 
which proved very advantageous to their caufe. 
This was founded upon a kind of analogy or re- 
femblance between the Romifh religion and that* of 
Japan, in a variety of things. They expefted the 
favour of heaven through the mediation of certain 
deities who had voluntarily fubmitted to death. 
They implored the interceffion and good nfflrpa,^^^^^ , 
fome departed fpirits whom they dignified with fpe- " ^ 
cial power and preferment *. In^tneir fuperftitioui "^ 
worfhip they ufed tapers and perfumes, proceffioas-*— 
and ftatues, they prayed for the dead, and found- 
ed convents for both fexes, who devoted themfelves 
to folitude, abftinence and celibacy. All this was 
no bad preparation for Popery, and the moft fan- 

S f guine 

* Modern Univerf. Hift. vol. 9. p. 23, 24 
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guine hopes were conceived of it& growth and 
continuance in this country. Thefe, however, 
were foon difperfed. Inteftine quarrels and vio- 
knt contentions fprang up among thofe who ought 
to have been united in the firoxeft bonds both of 
religion and intereft. The Auguftinians, Domini- 
cans and Francifcans, viewed the Jefuits with an 
eye of envy and jealoufy. Mutual mifunderftand- 
ing, difcord and diflention prevailed among allthefe 
orders, which proved highly detrimental to the 
common caufc : And in the year 1615, this receive 
ed a mortal blow, which occafioned the total over- 
throw of Chriftianity in Japan. Then it was that 
a bloody edid was iffued out by the £mperor 
againft all the teachers and profeffors of the Go- 
fpel, which was executed with unimaginable bar- 
barity, and raged for many years, till the name of 
Chriftian was extirpated in that mighty empire. 
Vaft numbers of the Japanefe Chriftians, as like- 
wife many of the miffionaries expired with amaz- 
ing magnanimity and patience, amidfl the moft ex- 
cruciating torments. 

The particular caufes of this cruel perfecution 
are not fo evidently known, though various conjee^ 
tures have been formed. The Jefuits, Dominicans 
and Francifcans accufe each otherj^ and fometimes 
the Englifli and Dutch are blamed as having in- 
fpired the Emperor of Japan who was naturally 
jealous, with prejudices againft the Roman Pontifs, 
that they might engrofs to themfelvcs all the trade 
of that extenfive kingdom. Moft biftorians make 
incntion of certain feditious letters intercepted by 
the Dutch, which alarmed the Emperor with an 
apprebenfion, that a defign was formed by the Je^^ 
fuits, of exciting a rebellion and reducing his king- 
dom under the government of Spain and PortugaU 

Irx 
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In China matters wore a more agreeable afpeft. 
^ iThife immeilfe and opulent region Was a great ob- 
jeft of Papal ambition, and in order to obtain fo 
rich a prize, numerous tribes of miflionaries were 
poured into it. The Jefuits in a more eminent de- 
gree boaft of their fignal and diftinguifhing ex- 
ploits, and of the wonderful fuccefs which crowned 
their indefatigable labours. They, with Angular at* 
tention, ftudied the charafter, the temper, taftc and 
manners of the Chinefe, and with an obfequiouf- 
nefs more artful than honeft, endeavoured to adapt 
themfelves accordingly upon all occafions. Even 
in matters of religion they made moft difhonour- 
able conceflions, and by a ftrain of complaifanc(5 
utterly unjuftifiable, admitted among the doftrines 
and inftitutions of the Gofpel, fome of the pro- 
fane notions and lifages of Chinefe idolatry. By 
their indulgence and dexterity, they tofe in pro- 
cefs of time to a fummit bf grandeur, and to a de- 
gree of confidence with the Emperors of th^t 
country, which was futprifing to themfelves, and 
aftoni(hing to all around. They were advanced to 
the higheft offices of ftate, employed in the moft 
important negotiations, and careffed as friends and 
favourites. Under their fway and management 
the Romifh religion flouriihed m China, and^ what 
compleated their triumph was an edid which the 
Emperor iffued in the year 1692. By this, all his 
fubjedls were permitted to embrace the Gofpel, at 
fame time it was therein declared that the Chriftian 
religion was nowife prejudicial to his government. 
And in the year 1700, a magnificent temple was 
ereded for the Jefuits within the precinfts of the 
imperial palace *. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the Jefuits were 
chiefly inftrumental in fpreading religion and ob- 

taining 

* Du Halde Defcription de la, Chine, Tom. Ill, p. 128, 129. 
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tainlng fo much -countenance and favour for it. 
Bat the meafures they purfued appear evidently in- 
confiftent with the honour and integrity of the facrcd 
function, as alfo with the truth and dignity of the 
Gofpel. Their conduft and difingenuous beha- 
viour gave great offence to many of their fello* 
milRonarics, and even to the Roman Pontifs them- 
felveSi The Dominicans and Francifcans arraign- 
ed them before the tribunal of his Hohnefs, in the 
year 1645 > and this matter has been the fubjeft of 
long and vehement difpute in the Church of Rome. 
The Jefiiits in China are; accufed of tolerating aii 
impure and impiops mixture of Divine truth and 
Pagan error, and of blending Chinefe fuperftition 
with the facred religion of Jefus. They are repre- 
fented as making little difference between the Tteh 
and Shang-Ti of the Chinefe, which in their lan- 
guage fignify the heavens, and the true and living 
God J or between the theology of Confucius, and 
the Gofpel of Chrift. They allow the Chinefe to 
retain many of their fuperftitious rites and ceremo- 
nies, and to pay public honours before the (latue 
df Confucius in a temple dedicated to his memory. 
They pretend indeed that thefe are but political in- 
flitutions and civil ceremonies, but they carry all 
the marks of religious homage and worlhip, and 
are intubftance the fame with what are obfcrved 
towards their profcffcd deities. They are fuch as 
thefe, libations of wine, and blood, an offering of 
fruits, fading, kneeling, praying, and proftration of 
the body J the chief Mandarine performs the func- 
tions of the Pricft, prefides at the foleranity, and 
"lifmifles the people with a bleffing. 

i'hc Jefuits are further accufed as teaching a 
■upt fyftem of morality^ as grafping at worldly 
ours, as carrying on a conTtant and extenfive 
ic like a body of merchants, as amaffing wealth" 
witb 
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With the utmoft avidity *, as deeply involved in ci- 
vil affairs, and faftious cabals, as exciting intcftinc 
commotions and civil wars wherever their projeSs 
of ambition are difconcerted, and as even refraftory 
to the orders of the Roman Pontifs, and to the Vi- 
cars and Legates commiflioned by them. From 
thefe heavy charges the Jefuitical order with all 
their fubtilty and chicane found it no eafy matter 
to vindicate themfelves ; and though they frequently 
attempted it, and were not deficient in retorting 
upon their adverfaries with virulence and vivacity, 
yet the impartial world could not be fatisfied^ con- 
fidering the flagrant proofs of guilt produced 
againft then:;i f . 

A vaft multitude of Popifli miflionaries were 
likewife fent over to America. And there too the 
condufl: of the Jeiuits was of a fimilar nature with 
what has been juft now defcribed. Some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy are faid to furpafs the ido- 
latrous natives both in the licentioufnefs of their 
manners and in the fuperftitious rites which they 
profanely perform. But the Jefuitical order takes 
the lead, foUicitous as it would feem, not fo much 
to make converts to true Chriftianity, as to ufurp 
dominion, acquire wealth, and indulge to pleafure. 
In order to civilize the wild and vagrant Indians, 
they have in feveral provinces, both in North and 
South America, founded cities, enafted laws, and 
cftabiiflied fome fuch fort of government as pre- 
vails 

f The Jefuit mlffionaries abroad, do often vie with gran- 
dees of the firft quality, hi luxury of living, magnificence and 
fequipage, and yet become rich enough to return home and 
purchale bilhopricks. 

t My plan obliges me very much to abridge this curious 
controverfy about the worfhip of the Chinefe, and the beha- 
viour of the Jefuits. Befides other books, I refer the reader 
fo Dr Moiheim's Ecclef. Hilt. Eng. by Dr Maclain, vol. IV. 
p. 220. to St27, 
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V2uls in European ftates. They themfelves prcfidc 
in the adminiftration, and fuftain the twofold cha- 
rafter of priefts and magiftrates. This gives them 
a manifeft fuperiority and a kind of irrefiftible in- 
fluence, which they carefully improve to their own 
great emolument. Their fway is moft unlimited 
in the internal and lefs acceffible provinces of Ame- 
rica, from whence it is reported, that they annually 
remit to Europe aftonifliing quantities of gold, but 
chiefly from Paraguay, of which they appeared to 
aflume an exclufive pofleffion *• 

Here it was that the difciples of Loyola erefted 
for themfelves an independant republic, under the 
malk of Religion. But this was little regarded ; 
hypocrites inftead of converts were multiplied, and 
this oftentimes through fear or force. Baptifrti 
was all of Chriftianity which moft of the Indians 
t;ould pretend to, whilft their attention was called 
off to matters of a different nature. They were 
inftruded in *the art of war, inured to arms, and 
taught to confider the Jefuits as their fovereigns^ 
nay, as certain deities, alfo to look on , all other 
white people as demoniacs and implacable enemies* 
One fundamental law of this eftablifhment was, to 
admit neither a Spaniard or Portuguefe, no bifhop 
or governor within this new dominion, fo that all 
the projeSs and exploits of the Jefuits might con- 
tinue an impenetrable fecret. Many accufations 
were fent home againft them, which, at laft, 
awakened the. Courts of Madrid and Lifbon. So 
late as in the year 1752, when the united forces 
of Spain and Portugal marched towards that coun- 
try, in order to make an exchange of fome lands*, 
agreeable to a treaty entered into for afcertaining 

the 

• La Plata or Paraguay, is a vaft region in South Ame- 
rica, 1500 miles in length and 1000 miles in breadth, and 
' — -of the moft fruitful countries in the world. 
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the limits of their refpeftive territories in South 
America, the Jefuits animated the Indians and kin- 
dled a war, which fully opened the eyes of the 
world ; and thefe rebellious proceedings contribu- 
ted, with other caufes, to precipitate their downfal 
and fuppreffion, as formerly noticed. 

The northern parts of Africa that lye toward the 
Mediterranean fea, were once adorned with many 
flourifliing Chriftian churches. Tertullian, Cypri- 
an, Arnobius, Auguftine, Fulgentius, and other 
Fathers of the primitive Church lived in thefe 
bounds. There, many famous Councils were af- 
fembled to regulate the affairs of the Chriftian 
Church. But now — all thefe places once fliining 
and glorious, are fadly over-run with Mahome- 
tanifm. 

The interior parts of that great peninfula arc 
ftill involved in the darknefs of Paganifm. Some 
of the maritime provinces have been brought over 
by the church of Rome to the profeffion of Chri- 
ftianity, though in a very imperfed degree. 

The Capuchins were prinapally employed in the 
African miffions, in difcharging of which they un- 
derwent incredible hazards and hardfhips. Their 
endeavours were attended with fomc fuccefs ; the 
Kings of Benin and Awerri embraced the Gofpel, 
?is did alfb that heroic Princefs, Anna Zingha, 
.Queen of Metamba, and all her fubjeds, in the 
year 1652. 

There are, however, few Chriftian churches to 
be found in Africa, except in the country of Abyf- 
linia, called the empire of Prefter-John, containing 
the great and higher Ethiopia, which extends 1 500 
miles in length, and to about the half of this in 
breadth. 

A tradition prevails among the inhabitants, that 
the Queen of Sheba, who went to vifit King Solo- 
mon, 
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mon, was Emprefs in this country. Many attri^ 
bute their firft converfion to Chriftianity, to the 
Ethiopian eunuch, prime miniftcr of their Queen 
Candace, mentioned in the Afts of the Apoftles *• 

RufEnus relates, that Athanafius, Bifliop of Alex- 
andria fent Frumentius thither, though called by 
the general name of India, which was ufual among 
the Romans. There, in the fourth century, he, 
by his unwearied labours, converted an incredible 
number of people to the Chriftian Faith. 

Ruffinus fays, he had this account from Edefius 
a prelbyter at Tyre, the companion of Frumen- 
tius . 

The Abyffinians are extremely rigid in their 
fafts, and luch among them as betake themfelvest 
to a Monaftic life, affemble at ftated hours and 
frequently at midnight for the purpofes of devo- 
tion. Their monaftries are more like villages thaa 
convents, every Monk having a diftinft dwelling- 
houfe, and as much adjacent land affigned to hini, 
as a man is able to cultivate. The moft famous 
of the Ethiopian monaftries is that of Allelujah,^ 
where formerly there are faid to have been 40,000 
Monks, who poffefled the whole circumjacent coun^ 
try as neceflary for maintenance. They have few 
books among them but the Bible, the Canons of 
the Firft Councils, and Lives of their Saints. 

They hold the Scriptures to be the perfeft rule 
of Chriftian faith. They ufe circumcifion as well 
as baptifm, and perform divine offices in their vul- 
gar tongue with extraordinary devotion. They 
always take off their fhoes when they enter into 
church, and never fit down in it unlefs upon the 
ground. They exprefs a deep fenfe of religion 
upon many occafions, and are very ready to vifit 
the fick and difeafed^ They allow the Bifliop 

or 

* The A(fts of the Apoftles ch. viit. ven ?7 to 40, 
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bf Rome to be the Firft Patriarch, but condemn 
his pretended fupremacy over the whole church as 
Antichriftian. The Roman Pontifs made various 
attempts to fubjeflt the Abyffinians to their ghioftly 
dominion^ but all in vain. 

In the year 1554, Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the order of Jefuits, begged of the Pope permiffion 
to go in perfon to Ethiopia for that end. This 
being declined for feveral rcafons, a very fplendid 
million of Friars of his order was fent thithen 
The miflionaries were admitted to jin audience of 
the Emperor Claudius with abundance of ceremo- 
ny, but he and his people continued ftcdfaft in their* 
former faith, and differing but little from the Copts 
in Egyptj acknowledge the Patriarch of Alexan* 
dria as their ^iritual chief. 

About the commencemeht of the 1 7th century, a 
frefli effort was made by the Portuguefe Jefuits in 
that part of the world. They at laft, by their arti- 
fice and eloquence, prevailed -on the Emperor Sel- 
tam Segued to embrace the Catholic faith, in the 
year 16264 

He, with a view to ingtatiate himfelf with Por- 
tugal, promoted Alphonfo Mendez, a mifljonary of 
that nation, to the higheft rank, and conftituted him 
head of the Abyflinian church. Biit this impru- 
dent patriarch, elated with pride, and hurried on 
by intemperate zeal, did, by his cruelty and de- 
fpotifm defeat his own end, and foon fubverted the 
Roman intereft in that country. He employed the 
tortures of the Inqulfition to convert the Abyfli- 
tiians, who were mod zealoufly attached to their 
ancient religion, and as if that had been heathenifm 
itfelf, he re-baptized thofe who were gained over 
to the Catholic f£iith. He, by his intrigues and 
cabals, excited tumults and confpiracies in the ftate, 
and in a moft infolent manner encroached upon the 

T t prerogatives 
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prerogatives of the Printre. This expofed him and 
his caufe to univerfal odium, and at length a fo- 
lemn declaration was iffued from the throne, abro- 
gating all former edicts in favour of the Popifli re* 
ligion. When Bafilides, fon of Segued, fucceeded 
as Emperor, he, in the year 1634, banifhed Men- 
dez and all the Jefuits from the Ethiopian terri- 
tories. From that period to the prefcnt one, the 
name of Rome is hateful to the AbyiEnians ; they 
guard their frontiers to prevent the admiCion of 
any Catholic miffionaries, * and deteil Popery to 
fuch a degree, that, of the two, they would rathetf 
turn Mahometans than Papifts. 

The zeal which Catholic countries difplayed in 
propagating Chriftianity, excited a pious emulation 
in Proteflant dates to imitate fo laudable an exam- 
ple, and in a much better caufe. The Lutherans 
projected various fchcme^ of this nature with an 
honeft intention, but found the execution of them 
incumbered with infuperable difficulties, efpccially 
as very few of the Princes of that . perfuafion had 
either territories or colonies beyond the limits of 
Europe. This; was not the cafe with refpeft to 
other reformed kingdoms, particularly the Englifh 
and Dutch, whofe fettlements are fo extenfive in 
America, Afia, and Africa. It muft be acknow- 
ledged that the grand objefts in view are the en- 
largement of trade and commerce, the acquifition 
of foreign countries, the increafe of wealth, power 
and importance; yet ought not Religion by^any 
means to be neglefted. Neither, in faft, has it 

been 

* La Croze, Hiftoire du Chriftiariifme de Y Etbiope* 

p. 79» 80. 

I muft remark that the Abyflinians made a very late dif- 
covery of their irreconcileable averfion to the Church of 
Rome, upon a recent attempt made upon them by the Pp]>e, 
which met with a very fevere reception, as appears by pub- 
lic letters from Madrid, dated June 30th 1 720. 
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been difregarded, Confiderablc attention has been 
paid in Proteftant ftates to the propagation of the 
Gofpel in foreign parts, refpeftable focieties have 
been formed for this exprefs purpofe, many mifli- 
onarics have been employed and fupported by 
them, the Holy Scjiptures have been tranflated 
into different languages, piiblifhed and diftributed 
by them, their labours have been crowned with 
confidcrable fuccefs, frequent and numerous emi- 
grations of well-inftrufted people have contributed 
to fecond their religious endeavours ; and in many 
countries, particularly in America, are reformed 
churches eftabliftied, which enjoy the light of the 
Gk>fpcl in purity, and fome of our Colonies are 
comfortably fupplied with Proteftant minifters. It 
is indeed no eafy matter to polifh and inftruft 
the favage and roving Indians, yet, Jn the year 
1633, Elliot, who has been denominated by fome 
the apoftle of the Indians, as he learned their lan- 
guage and tranflated into it the Holy Bible ; Shep- 
pard, Mayhew, and others, exerted themfelves with 
an ardent zeal, at once to civilize and convert 
thofe fierce and unruly nations. The attention of 
the public was foon drawn to thefe important ob- 
jefts; and, in the year 1647, the Englifh Parlia- 
ment committed the care of them to a fociety con- 
fifting of perfons eminent for their rank and in- 
fluence. The execution of their religious projefts 
was fufpended amidft the heat and hurry of intef- 
tine commotion. But when the civil wars were 
ended, the fociety was efl:ablifhed upon a firmer 
footing under Charles II. in the year 1661. King 
William III. conferred upon it many marks of joyal 
favour, and fucceeding Princes as well as multi- 
tudes of private individuals, have enriched it with 
additional donations and legacies. 

The 
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The united provinces have not been deficient in 
the duty of enlightening the Pagan nations with 
the Gofpel, where they have acquired fettlemcnts, 
particularly in the E^ft .Indies, in the iflands of 
Amboyna, Java, Ceylpn, and Formofa, and upon 
the coafts of Malabar. This laft named place is a 
large populous country, upon the weftern coaft of 
the peninfula of India, on this fide the Ganges. 
The fouth end is inhabited by thofe who call them- 
felves the Chrifl:ians of St Thomas, becaufc they 
were converted by the apoftle of that name. They 
remained for 1300 years under the jurifdiftion of 
the Patriarch of Babylon, who fometimes fent them 
an archbifliop to regulate more eflfeftually their ec^ 
clefiaftical affairs. The firft news of them which 
came to Europe was in the year 1501, when fome 
of the Chrifl:ian natives arrived at Portugal. They 
hate and defpife the doftrines of Popery, and difa-t 
' vow all fubjeftion to the See of Roipe, notwith-i 
ftanding frequent attempts to procure their fubi 
mifSon and obedience. Even fo lately as in the 
year 1 7 1 7, there was an epiftle in Syriac printed 
^t Leyden, which came from the Bifliop of the 
ancient Syrian Chriftians in Malabar, whom they 
call Maha-Thome, or Great Thomas. The pro-i 
feffor of oriental languages in Leyden returned 
him a letter, at f^me time fent, as a prefent, bis Sy- 
pac Ne>v Tefl^ment, fo that a frefh correfpondence 
was then opened *. 

I might here obferve, that in Scotland a fociety 
was conftituted for propagating Chriftian know- 
ledge, by letters patent from Queen Anne, in May 
1709. A fecond patent was obtained from King 
George II. in June 1738, not pnly ratifying the 

original 

* The number of Chriftians in Malabar was computed to 
be 100,000, in the year 1720. — Millar's Prop. -of Chrifti 
vol II, p. 479. 
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original deed, but confiderably enlarging the powers 
and privileges of the fociety. And although their 
-endeavours have been principally employed in re- 
forming the Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, 
where ignorance, fuperftition and Popery prevail- 
ed, yet jthey have not altogether reftrided them- 
felves within thefc bounds, but extended their 
pious cares abroad, particularly in America, for 
the converfion of the Indian tribes. 

Frederick IV. King of Denmark, did, in the 
year 1705, likewife fet on foot the defign of pro- 
pagating the Gofpel in foreign parts. It was im- 
me4iately carried into execution, and miflionaries 
were fent to Tranquebar fituated on the coaft of 
Coroihandel. 

They have been very zealous, aftfve, and fuc- 
cefsful, in fpreading.the light of Chriftianity in the 
Eaft-Indies. In the years 17 17 and 1718, the 
Royal Danifh Miflionaries wrote two letters to his 
Britannick Majefty, George L giving an account 
of the meafures they purfued, and of the progrefs 
they made ^ and the King was plcafed to return 
them a nioft gracious anfwcr, inviting them to 
a further corrclpondence, encouraging them in the 
good work they had undertaken, and declaring his 
readinefs to aflift them in it *. 

We have already feen the great pains taken by 
the Church of Rome to -compenfate for the lofs fhc 
fuflained upon the Reformation, by feeking to 
fpread her dofl:rIne, and enlarge her dominion, in 
Afia, Africa, and America. Yet neither was flie 
idle in Europe, the otljer quarter of the globe. 
Many various fchemes were projefted,* innumerable 
^rts and {Iratagems tried, all the refources of ge- 
ITiius exhaufted, and the force of arms employed 

to 

* Millar's Propagation of Chriftianity, vol, 11. p, 498* 
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to opprefs the Proteftants, to ravifti from them the 
advantages they had gained, and to recover out 
of their hands the valuable provinces and king- 
doms which had renounced the Ptomifh religion. 
At laft they kindled the flames of a religious war ; 
the plan of a formidable attack upon all the friends 
of the Reformation was concerteii j and the per- 
fecuting, bigotted houfe of Auftria was pitched on 
to carry it into execution. The religious liberties 
and civil rights of the Auftrians and Bohemians, 
fecured to them by the moft folemn treaties, were 
violated in' the groffeft manner. The firft indeed 
found themfelves unable to refift the fhock and ta 
maintain their privileges.. But the Bohemian Pro- 
teftants affuming greater courage, armed for their 
religion and liberty, took terrible revenge upon 
their adverfaries ; and upon the death of the Em- 
peror Mathias, did eleft for King of Bohemia 
Frederick V. Eledor Palatine, a Prince of the re- 
formed Religion, and with great folcnmity crowned 
him at Prague, in the year 1619. 

This bold meafure, from which the greateft ad- 
vantages were expcfted, proved a fource of com- 
plicated mifcries. Frederick was defeated by the 
imperial army, in the year 1620, and deprived at 
once of his new dignity, and of his hereditary do- 
minions. The Auftrian and Bavarian armies ra- 
vaged in a mercilefs manner his fine and extenfivc 
territories ; the Bohemians, who had embarked in 
the caufe from zeal to the reformed Religion, were 
debarred the exercife of it, and obliged to fubmit 
to the tyranny of Rome : And many of them were 
put to death, whilil others had their eftates confif- 
cated, or were condemned to perpetual banifliment^ 

Hereupon, a long and bloody war was produced, 
in which moft of the Princes of Europe were un- 
fortunately engaged. The King of Denmark en- 

tered 
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tcred into a confederacy with feveral of the Ger- 
man States, in order to affert the rights of the E- 
leftor Palatine againft the fevere and arbitrary mea- 
fures of the Emperor. The allies, however, were 
Unfuccefsful : Viftory accompanied the imperial 
arms, and the votaries of Rome Were flufhed with 
the mod fanguine hopes, that this would prove the 
beginning of an universal triumph over the Pro- 
'teftants. The Emperor himfelf, elated with con- 
queft, prompted by ambition and bigotry, appeared 
to threaten both the civil and facred rights of the 
Germanic empire. He made a military progrefs 
through a great part of Germany, and harraflcd 
the States and Princes who would not fubmit to 
the Ilomifli yoke. John George I. Eleftor of Sax- 
ony though a Lutheran Prince, yet aftuated by 
violent prejudices againft thofe of the Calviniftical 
or reforiHed perfuafion, from a zealous attachment 
to the Emperor, and other political motives, con- 
curred ih thefe defpotic meafures, and afibrdcd 
powerful aid. To crown all, Ferdinand II. did, in 
the year 1629, iflue out the Reftitution edift, oblig- 
ing the Proteftants to reftore to Rome all the re- 
venues and poffeffions ceded to them in the pre- 
ceding century, in virtue of the religious peace then 
concluded. 

It would be difficult to defcribe the alarm or 
terrible confequences of this imperial mandate, the 
diflentions and tumults which it occafioned, the 
bold claims that were ftarted by the Roman Ca- 
tholic priefts and monks, the rapacity, force and 
fraud employed by them, or the numberlefs dlfaf- 
ters and calamities in which the Proteftants were 
involved. 

In this critical and dlfmal fituation of affairs, 
Guftavus Adolphus King of Sweden, that glorious 
and immortal hero, appeared on the field, and 
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undertook a defence of the Germanic liberties, 
6gainft the defpotifm and cruelty of the houfe of 
Auftria. With . no vei^ numerous army he de- 
parted for Germany in the year 1632, and by a 
iurprizing feries of viftories, he blaft^d the tower- 
ing hopes which the Pope and Emperor entertained 
of extinguifliing the Proteftant Religion, at lead 
within the bounds df the empire. This illuftrious 
Prince fell in the battle of Lutzen, in the year 
1632 ; but ftill the war was carried on with great 
ardour for many years, by the gallant commanders 
of the Swedifh army, under Chriftina daughter and 
fucceffor of GuftavuSi 
/^ ^ JtiX. laft, after a war df thirty years continuance^ 
\ attended with great efFufidn of blood and expence 
'^ of treafure, th^ famous treaty of peace was con- 
/ eluded in Weftphalia, in the year 1648. By it 
^•^ the Proteftants derived many important advantages 
and privileges, which the Court of Rome beheld 
with envy, and with all the pangs of difappointed 
ambition. The Emperor indeed refufed to reftore 
the Upper Paljltinate, or to re-inftate the Bohemians 
and Auftrians in the enjoyment of their former 
religious liberties. But the peace of Auglburg 
was ratified, which the Proteftants had obtained 
from Charles V. 'the Reftitiition-edid was abro- 
gated, and both the contending parties were con- 
firmed in a perpetual pdfleflion df what they had 
held in the year 1624. 

The Roman Pontifs did not lofe fight of the 
Greek church, but were earneftly follicitous to re- 
cover their intereft sit Conftantinople, and to fub- 
jcft to the Papal hierarchy the eriipire of Ruffia, 
the great bulwark of the Grecian faith, though alt 
theit attempts proved abortive. That body of 
Chriftlans who live in religious communion with 
the Patriarch of Conftantinople, is denominated 
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ithe Greek or eaftem Church, one part of which 
acknowledges his fupreme jurifdiftion, whilft ano- 
ther is governed by peculiar inftitutions and fpiri- 
tual rulers of their own. Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerufalem, arc each of them dignified with a 
Patriarch, but ?icknowledge themfelves fubordinatc 
to the See of Conftantinople. The ecclefiaftical 
dominion of the Byzantian Patriarch is very exten- 
ilve, and comprehends a great part of Greece, the 
Grecian iflands, Moldavia, Wallachia, alfo feveral 
European and Afiatic provinces that are fubjed to 
the Ottoman Porte. The Alexandrian Primate re- 
fides at Cairo, and exercifes his fpiritual power in 
Egypt, Libya, Nubia, and Arabia. The Patriarch 
df Antioch lives at Damafcus, and has Syria, Cili- 
cia, and Mefopotamia fubjefl: to him ; whilft the 
iPatriarcl^ of Jerufalem extends his authority over 
Paleftine, part of Arabia, and the country beyond 
Jordan^ . . v 

Although the Partnarch of Conftantinople is 
defted by twelve Bifhops who reride neareft that 
iPamous city^ yet he muft be confirmed by the 
^Turkilh Emperor. 

By his permiffioii he not only exercifes fpiritual 
authority, but likewifc takes cognizance of civil 
matters among the members of his church, and 
has a fupreme power of excommunication vetted 
in him, which appears to all of that communion a 
mott tremendous evil. 

The Greeks acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
and the decrees of the firft feven oecumenical Coun- 
cils as the rule of Faith, the explication of which 
is entirely left tp the Patriarch and his brethren. 

Deplorable ignorance, licentioufncfs and impiety 
have too general a reign among the Greeks, whillt 
they groan under the Turkim yoke. They are 
fplit into many feds and parties, and their religion 
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is encumbered with a groupe 6f frivolous and fu-» 
pcrftitious ceremonies. Yet they retain an invin-* 
cible averfion to the Latin church, arid have re- 
fitted all the arts and efforts employed by the Ro- 
man Pontifs to gain upon them. Thcfe have in- 
deed foimded a few churches in fome of the iflands 
of the Archipelago ; but they are fmall and incon* 
fideriablc ; nor \<rill either the Greeks or Turks 
permit the Romifli miffionaries to enlarge their in- 
fluence and dominion any further. 

A new method of attack was devifed by the 
Church of Rome more infidious than honcft, which 
was to perfuade the Greeks that they had always 
been good Catholics, and that the difference be- 
twixt them only related to certain modes of ex- 
preflion, and fome ceremonies which did n ot afied 
the effence of Religion. Thefe artful infinuations 
were, however, firfpefted and expofed by many, 
who bore an irreconcileable hatred to the See oi 
Rome. None appeared in this oppofition with 
more firmnefs, fortitude and zeal, than Cyrillus 
Lucar, Patriarch of Conftantinople. He was a 
Prelate of extenfive learning, had made the grand 
tour of Europe, was well acquainted with the 
world and jnankind, and no ftranger to the doc- 
trine and difcipline both of the Romifh and Re- 
formed churches. In order to deftroy at once aU 
the defigns and hopes formed by the votaries of 
Rome, with refpeft to a junftion between the eaft^ 
cm and weftern churches, he openly declared a 
ftrong prcdileftion in fevour of the Proteftant Re- 
ligion as eftabliihed in England and Holland, and 
avowed an intention to reform the doftririe and. 
difcipline of the Greeks, and to make them ap- 
proach nearer to the genuine purity of the GofpeL 
This caufed a great alarm among the partizans of 
Popery, and created numerous and violent lenemics 

to 
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to the venerable Patriarch. The Jefuits, in parti- 
cular, conceived black and bloody' defigns againft 
him, they feduccd fome perfidious Greeks into a 
treacherous confpiracy, drew in the French am- 
baflador into their intrigues, and with fcandalous 
malignity fuborned falfe witncfles to accufe him of 
treafon. In confequence of this, he was cruelly 
put to death, by order of the Turkifli femperor, 
m the year 1638. He was fucceeded in the Sec 
of Conuantinople by the Bifliop of Berea, who had 
been an infamous inftrument in promoting the ruin 
of his predeceflTor. During his (hort pontificate 
there was fome probability of effeftuating the long 
wiflied for union, as he publicly declared his at- 
tachment to Rome. But he was foon cut oflF by 
a violent death ; and Parthenius, who was next 
advanced to the patriarchal dignity, oppofed with 
diftinguiflied zeal the dodrines and pretenfions of 
the church of Rome, and that with fuch fucccfs as 
to prevent any future eflforts. 

All expeftations from Ruffia arc likewife defeat- 
ed, nor have the moft political Pontifs, and the ut- 
moft addrefs of the Court of Rome, been able to 
make any deep or dangerous impreffion there. 
When Peter the Great afcended the Ruffian 
throne, that magnanimous and creative Prince, did 
not only give a new face to the civil government 
and policy of that country, but, in a great meafure, 
new-modelled its ecclefiaftical ftate. He indeed 
made no change in the articles of faith, which were 
agreeable to the dodrine of the Grecian Church. But 
he was at great pains to get them explained com- 
formably to the genius and fcope of the Gofpcl, 
and to the principles of unprejudiced re^ifon. He 
laboured inceffantly to inftrufl: and reform both 
dergy and laity, and to difpell the clouds of fuper- 
ftition that lat brooding over the nation. He him- 
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felf became the liberal patron ^f the arts and fcU 
cnces, founded many fcminaries of learning, routed 
his fubjefts from a ttatc of ignorance and lethargy, 
and made them emerge from their former barba-i 
rifm into the light of knowledge and improvement, 
Whilft he put Roman Catholics under proper re- 
ftridions, he granted liberty of confcience to other 
Chriftians, baniflied that demon of perfecution, 
and abolifhed all penal laws on a religious acfcount* 
With a view to place thefe important matters 
more direftly under his own eye and cognizance, 
and to check the fplendid progrefs of patriarchal 
power in his dominions, which feemed to made 
the luftre of imperial prerogative, he declared him-, 
felf the head and fuprcme protedpr of the RulIiaQ 
Church. 

After the peace of Weftphalia was concluded, 
of which we made mention fome time ago, the 
Court of Rome was laid under confiderablc re- 
ftraints. But if it did not wage war in the moft 
open and public manner againft the Proteftants, 
yet whenever they had power and opportunity, 
they perfecuted and oppreflcd them with unwearied 
cruelty. Thus in Hungary, both Lutherans and 
Calvinifts were harraffed by the Roman Pontifs for 
the fpace of ten years. In Poland, fuch who op- 
pofed Papal preterifions, were expofed to continual 
trouble and vexation during the courfe of this cen- 
tury, deprived of their churches, and plundered 
of their poffeffions, in violation of folemn treaties 
and conventions. The remains of the Waldenfes 
who dwelt in the valHes of Piedmont, were hunt- 
ed down and treated with the utmoft inhumanity, 
cfpecially in the years 1633, 1655, 1685, ^^^ 1696. 
In Germany, many flragrant afts of injuftice were 
committed by the partizans of Popery, in manifeft 
contempt of the peace agreed upon. And all thefc 
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infraftions of the treaty of Weftphalia, flowed from 
% fpirit of bigotry and zeal for the fuperftition of 
Rome, and were intended to obfcure, if they could 
not extinguifli, the light of the Reformation. 

This perfecuting principle raged with* a fingular 
degree of ferocity in France, and exhibited to view 
many difmal and calamitous fcenes. After the ac- 
ceffion of Henry IV. to the throne of that king- 
dom, the Proteftants there, common^ called Hu- 
gonotsj were incorporated into a body-poHtic, were 
fecurcd in the enjoy rnent of their civil and religi- 
ous rights by folemn edift, and had very important 
privileges conferred upon them. They were even 
put in pofleffion of fome well fortified cities, parti- 
cularly Rochellc, a place of great ftrength, and al- 
lowed to keep foldiers and garrifons of their ovm. 
From this extraordinary circumftance alone might 
be learned the great number, power, and weight 
of the Proteftants in France, who could obtain 
fuch uncommon advantages, fuch as almoft appear 
inconfiftent with regular fubordination and govern- 
ment, and to be Yikc --^Imperium in Imperio-^ one 
powerful and independent fociety within the bofom 
of anbther. Accordingly upon fome occafiona 
they a£ted with freedom and boldnefs. This, im- 
partial hiftory muft candidly acknowledge. Whe* 
ther from motives of policy or faftion, fecurity 
or religion, an ardent zeal for their own which 
they knew to be true, or an abhorrence of Popery 
which they looked on as falfe and fuperftitious ; fo 
it was, that they tranfafted moft momentous mat- 
ters without the knowledge or confent of their So* 
vereign, and* courted the alliance of England and 
Holland, as a feparate ftate. Hence arofe civil 
broils and animofities in the year 1621, which con- 
tinued for a long time between the French King 
J^ewis XIII, and his Proteftant fubjeds, Richlieu 
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his prime toinifter endeavoured to petfuade him,^ 
that found policy and the public tranquility requir- 
ed a fuppreflion of thofe high privileges in which 
the Proteftants were invefted, and that they fhould 
be deprived of all their ftrong-holds, their guards 
and garrifons. A defpotic Prince liftened with ea- 
gcrnefs to fuch fort of counfel, and followed out 
the plan propofed by his favourite. In the year 
1628, the cifjr of RochcUe was befieged, and after 
along and gallant defence, it was taken by the 
French Monarch and annexed for ever to the crown. 
When this principal bulwark of the Proteftants in 
France was removed, other places belonging ta 
them fell an eafy facrifice, their fpirit and intereft 
declined apace, and they were reduced to an abfo- 
lute dependence upon the pleafure of the Prince, 
But he not fatisfied with the viftory obtained, and 
indifpofed to fhew kindnefs or generofity, perfidi-* 
oufly invaded thofe religious liberties, which had 
been granted to the Proteftants by moft exprefs law, 
and that with the fame . difregard to paftion and 
treaty as he had exhibited, in attacking and de« 
ftroying thofe civil rights and poffeffions, which had 
been affigned them for the fecurity of the other. 
Nay, when flattery and promifes could not prevail 
on the Proteftants, to renounce that reformed reli- 
gion for which they had contended fo glorioufly 
and ftied fo much blood, every fpecies of violence 
and barbarity was employed againft them. The 
moft unjuft laws, the moft tyrannical cdiQs were 
publift)ed, and all the oppreffive methods which a 
perfecuting fpirit and bigotry could invent, were 
taken, to make their conftancy, and to fubjeft them 
to the galling yoke of Rome* In the reign of 
Lewis XIV. thefe harfh and arbitrary meafures 
were ftill purfued. Inftigated by the counfels and 
importunity of French Biihops and Jefuits, who 

with 
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with intemperate zeal fought t;he utter ruin of the 
Hcformation in France, he, in the year 1685, re- 
voked the edia of Nantes, in* open defiance o. 
law and juftice. Even many Roman Catholics 
could not but condemn this revocation, and, actuat- 
ed by natural fentiments of humanity and equity^ 
confidered it as a grofs violation of public faith, 
tod as moft injurious to the whole body of Protc- 
ftants. They were now robbed of their birth- 
right, and deprived of the invaluable privilege of 
^vorfhipping God according to their confcience, 
which had been guaranted to them iti the moft fo- 
lemn manner, by the law of the land. Nay, to 
crown this fcene^of iniquity, a further order wae 
iffued, requiring all the members of the reformed 
Church to renounce the Proteftant profeffion, and 
to embrace the Popifli religion. 

In confequence of this, the public exercife of the 
tefotmed Religion which, for about a century paftj 
had been enjoyed under the fanftion of law, was 
entirely aboliflied in France, the Proteftant mini- 
fters were filenccd, their churches were pulled down, 
and their congregations difpcrfcd or difcharged 
under the fevcreft penalties to affemble any more. 
It is not eafy to conceive the confternation and ca- 
lamity occafioned by fuch tyrannical edids, amongft 
the numerous and refpeftable members of the re- 
formed Church. Many fled from the impending 
ftorm, abandoned their friends^ their families, and 
native country, and found refuge in foreign king* 
doms. Others who ftaid or were confined at 
home, felt the unrelenting hand of perfccution, 
were expofed to the rage of brutal foldicrs, and to 
all the hardfliips and oppreffions of a depreflcd and 
defpifcd party. Such the genius and magic of Po* 
pery, which can Mind and bewitch mankind to fuch 
a degree, as to make them not only to deny their 
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fenfes and reafon^ but alfo to counteraiO: their inte- 
rcll, if thereby Romifli fuperftition and dominion 
may be promoted \ For all generally acknowledge^ 
that befides the injuftice of thefe proceedings, they 
were in faft highly prejudicial to the welfare of 
France. That kingdom loft a vaft number of 
its valuable fubjcfts^ a multitude of which coilfti- 
tutes the ftrength of a ftate : They emigrated into 
other countries, and carried their wealth, their 
ingenuity, their arts arid ^manufaftures along with 
them to enrich ftrangers, whoj with wifdom as 
well as humanity, opened their arms, and afforded 
that proteftion which the mother-country had un- 
naturally refufedi 

The other churches of the Reformation enjoyed 
a larger ftiare of fetenity and repofe, ftood on a 
more firm and fdid Ibaiis, arrived gradually to 
greater ftability, and by the favour and bleffing'of 
Divine Providence continue to this day. 

In Virtue of the glorious Reformation j th^t grand 
4nd ttiemorablc Revolution, the face of affairs was 
Wonderfully changed, and philofophy, lesirning,-^ and 
religion, reared up their venerable headsr in tri- 
umph and fecurity, and produced the mbft bene- 
ficial cffeds. The arts and fcienees formerly un- 
cultivated or mifiinderftood, are now prbperly im- 
proved and carried to a fublime pitch of refine- 
ment* The immortal Francis Bacon, Ldrd Veru- 
1am, unfealed the fprings arid opened up the chan- 
tiels of fcience. Galilei appeared in Italy, Defcar- 
tes and Gaflendi in France, the celebrated Grotius 
in Holland, Tycho Brahe in Denmark ; whilft 
Boyle and Newton adorned England, and in Ger- 
many (hone Kepler, Hevelius, and Leibnitz, as did 
the two Bernoulli in Switzerland. Thofe bright, 
original luminaries led the way, exCited a love of let- 
ters, a fpirit of refined emulation in Europe, and wercj 
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followed by an iUuftrious train of literati, ikilled in 
every branch of knowledge Divine and human, 
and who difFufed a tafte for truth and improve* 
ment all around* 

The blefTed Reformation happily emancipated 
xnsiny kingdoms and countries from the fhackles of 
ignorance, (uperftition ?ind tyranny ; it even dart- 
ied its reviving light and falutary influence, in an 
inferior degree, through Popifh provinces, and has 
been of eminent fervice, in many refpefts^, to all 
Chriftendom. The native fpirit and fyftem of Po- 
j>ery remain the fame.— -But the Roman Pontifs, 
grown wifer by long experience, from a retrofpeft 
^o former mifcarriages and loffes, over-awed by the 
power and proximity of neighbouring dates, who 
defpife their ghoftly pretenfipns and excommuni- 
.cations, or qonfcious of the fupcrior knowledge, 
fpirit, and frejedom, which now reign among their 
own votaries, fince fo much light and liberty have 
broke in upon and charmed the reft of mankind, 
r— For thefe reafons, — ^the modem Popes are now 
reftrained within more moderate bounds, and dare 
l)ot in thefe enlightened times, concert or avovv 
fuch ambitious and defpotic proje£ts, as in periods 
of ancient fuperftition and barbarifm involved and 
fubjeded a llaviih and deluded world : And it is 
on good ground that we entertjun the pleafing per* 
fuafion, that Papal power ^nd fuperftition fhall one 
.day be totally deftroycd ; that men fliall behold a 
general as they haye already feen a partial Re- 
formation ; and that genjiine Chriftianity fliall have 
an univeifal fpread, and eftabli^ i^? empire among 
^ nations. 
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Foot Notes omitted. 



t*or page 9th line 1 2th.— *' Pluribus perfuafio in- . 
** erat, antiquis facerdotibus libris contineri, eo ipfo tempore 
** fore, ut valefceret oriens, profe^ique Judea rerum po« 
*f tirentur. Tacit, lib. 21, fe<St. 13." 

Suetoiirus-fays,/* P^rcrebuerat oriente toto vetus ct 
♦^ conftans opinio, efle in fatis, ut Judea profcfti reruro poti- 
*^ rentur. 



For p/i9th. '^ Soliti eflent Chriftiani con venire, 

" carmenque Chriflo quafi Deo dicere. Plin. Epift*' 
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